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ON THE CONNEXION OF THE CLERGY OF THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH WITH THE JUDICIAL AND LEGISLATIVE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE STATE, 


I not only am averse to ascribe hostile dispositions to all those 
who view the questions relative to church reform in a different 
light from that in which they appear to me, but I am fully 
persuaded that a very large proportion of them are actuated by 
most friendly intentions towards her, and imagine that the 
alterations they propose will avert her destruction, if not fix her 
establishment upon a firmer foundation. Yet I cannot see any 
reason in the circumstances of the case to abandon my own 
conclusions upon the danger of the proposed reforms, especially 
of the ulterior movements to which they are made the stalkin 
horse ; and I am still more startled by a comparison of the alleged 
reasons, given by church reformers of all denominations, from 
Lord Henley to Mr. Hume, with those by which one party 
deceived others, and another deceived themselves, at that period 
of our history when the people were betrayed into a calamitous 
delusion, and the Church and State of England were subjected 
to the terrible scourge of democracy and fanaticism. In the 
present day we have the same loud and bitter cry raised against 
the ministers of the church, accompanied by the same pretext of 
concern for its purity, and supported by the same arguments 
against the practices of the clergy, and the institution and 
privileges of the church. 

The notorious object of the violent and movement party in 
its advance to the civil war was to lower the body of the clergy 
in the eyes of the people, and to deprive them of those offices 
connected with the state which gave them power and influence 
to support their church. Yet all this was to be done under plea 
of a tender and reverend regard for its purification. An ostentatious 
display was made of distinguishing bctendien the functionaries of 
the church and the church itself. The desire of the artful and 
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active party to overthrow the church altogether cannot now be a 
secret. It is evident to demonstration that, though they were 
loudest in putting forward the promised advantages which were 
to accrue to the discipline and stability of the church, they desired 
nothing so eagerly as its downfall. The above argument was 
used by them as an allurement to the well meaning, but en- 
thusiastic or rash friends of the church. It was by their aid and 
junction alone that the design of its bitter enemies could be 
accomplished. Arguments and assertions, however false, were 
adapted to all parties, and if we are astonished at the facility with 
which really good and sensible men were led into the snare, 
that astonishment must be diminished when we see equally good 
and sensible men treading in the very same steps, while the 
example of these persons and the fatal consequences of their 
infatuated credulity and experiments are on record, for the 
instruction of their posterity. If the most outrageous calumnies 
against the loyal part of the clergy were circulated and believed 
then, are there no such efforts, and is there no such credulity 
now! If they were then slanderously decried as enemies of 
the people, ab especially of the poor, are they not, with equal 
falsehood, equal shamelessness, and equal malignity, so repre- 
sented now! If every act of a clergyman in support of the 
church or state was then denounced as undue or improper 
meddling with politics, and an act of almost hostility against 
the people, while the treasonable harangues of the seditious 
preacher were encouraged in the most bare-faced manner, is it 
very different now ? Who can read some of the daily papers 
without seeing the most reckless misrepresentations and partiality 
—one clergyman abused, and another praised for their interference 
in politics—with no other reason for the distinction than their 
taking different sides on the same question? Who has not seen 
the cowardly and assassin-like falsehoods which pander to the 
depravity and ignorance of the disaffected, giving neither name, 
nor date, nor place, but in some such form as this—“ The 
Rev. Mr. , hot an hundred miles from such a place, asked 
an honest farmer to give his vote to Mr. B , and upon his 
refusal said, ‘I am very sorry; but I find your name in my tithe 
book in arrear: I must have the money immediately or proceed 
against you’” ? Whatan effect have these shameless we reiter- 
ated fabrications on the poor; and how is the slanderer to be 
dra sed to light, and the credulous to be disabused ? 

Who, again, has not observed the complacency with which 








dissenting ministers or papists are mentioned as using the most 
violent and exciting language to an inflamed and ignorant mul- 
titude, while a clergyman may not even argue through the press, 
or use his privilege of a citizen, without being stigmatized as a 
“ political parson,” or held up to revolutionary eae an enemy to 
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the liberties of the people—or, perhaps made liable to personal 
violence? Letany man read the history of our country towards the 
commencement of the civil war, and he will find the same practices 
adopted; and, what is more alarming, he will find the same 
gradual changes of opinion in moderate men, yielding one point 
after another, and still hoping to improve instead of destroy the 
church. The cry of the clergy cnadlilioe in politics, and uphold- 
ing the king in his obstinacy, was used just asit is now. The same 
concern was expressed lest ministers should degrade the sacred 
functions by contact with secular metters. They were to be 
reformed, to be excluded from the magistracy, and finally from 
the legislature. It would be well if many friends of the church 
would contemplate how far they have already proceeded in this 
march towards revolution. Let them only ask what, three years 
ago, they would have thought of the man who proposed the 
sou which they now gravely entertain, of the removal of 
the Bishops from Parliament. We may ask Lord Henley himself, 
who steps forward as the advocate of a project for that purpose, 
whether he would have expected it from any but a mad disciple 
of Cobbett or Carlile ? But now I am compelled to enter seriously 
into this momentous proposition. 

I shall take a brief survey of the charge of undue interference 
with secular affairs, attributed to the church, in two points of 
view, as it relates 

Ist, To the clergy generally. 

2dly, To the lawfulness si expediency of the Bishops holding 
their seats in the House of Lords. 

Ist, With respect to the clergy generally, let it be examined 
whether, as a body, they are justly charged with any peculiar 
tendency to meddle with politics; and whether to any, and to 
what extent, they may mers and religiously either use their 
talents or their privileges in the general discussion of political 
erations, in influencing the bent of the legislature, or may act in 
the capacity of civil magistrates. 

It is one of the evils of which we bitterly complain, that our 
very friends hastily admit false premises, and consequently are 
led to erroneous conclusions. The press has only to raise the 
cry of “political parsons” and it is taken for granted that the 
church as now established tends to secularize its clergy. The 
same was asserted and believed in the days of Charles the First. 
The“ malignant clergy”—the “ scandalous clergy” —and such like 
epithets were applied to all who wished to uphold the church ; 
and so it is now. But what was, and what is, the real state of the 
case? Were not the fanatical preachers at that time, not only 
ten thousand times more political, but more violent, more 
seditious, more audacious than any of the church party, and were 
not the former praised and protected, aye, and employed by those 
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very men who had the impudence to be perpetually haranguing 
on the secular pursuits of the clergy, and their interference in 
politics? And who can coolly and impartially read the rebellious 
declamations of popish priests in Ireland, the systematic intrigues 
of dissenters in elections, the speeches at Birmingham and 
elsewhere, and aflirm that the clergy as a body are one half such 
meddlers in politics as either the papists or the dissenters! Nay, 
do not even the partial praises bestowed upon those clergy 
who take an active part on the radical side, by the very 
journals which pretend to deprecate “ political parsons,” at 
once prove the iniquity of the clamour? The institutions of 
the church have not, | contend, any peculiar tendency to make 
her ministers political : and instead of being actually more, they 
are much less so than any denomination whatever (not excepting 
even the Quakers). That some indiscreet or unworthy clergy- 
men may overstep their bounds, I shall not deny ; but, as a body, 
I affirm, both that they do not improperly interfere, and that 
even in the exercise of their just and reasonable privileges they 
stand distinguished for their moderation, and I may on some 
occasions say, Supineness or timidity. 
And what are those privileges! I cannot admit the doc- 
trine that a clergyman is to feel no interest, nor to take any 
part in the political events of his country. I consider it a 
rlorious distinction of our church, as contrasted with that of 
tome, that a man by becoming a clergyman does not cease to 
be a citizen ;—he is not doomed to celibacy ;—he does not cut 
away those links which bind him to social life, and entwine his 
affections and hopes with the welfare of the people at large. As 
public measures may atlect ourselves or families, the honour and 
safety of the empire, and even of the church of which we are 
members, we must be interested in them; and we are not only 
allowed, but it is our duty to use our legal privileges and our 
individual talents in promoting measures which we believe to be 
beneficial, and obstructing those we believe to be injurious to either 
church or state. To this extent | conceive the clergy as a body 
are both justified and bound to use their influence or their votes ; 
and beyond this | know that as a body they have not pro- 
ceeded. Nay, | think they have often been too supine—they 
have allowed danger to approach too near before they were 
roused. They have been too much afraid of the cry of “ political 
parsons ;” and while the papists and the dissenters have been 
unscrupulously active and persevering in sapping the defences of 
the church and approaching her strong holds, the clergy, averse 
to political meddling, cannot be brought to act with either vigour 
or concert, till some great crisis arrives. And is it to be endured, 
that while every meddling dissenter and every factious popish 
priest is to harangue and delude the multitude—that while the 
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judgment of every mechanic, and even of the lowest rabble, is to 
be appealed to upon great and intricate questions, deeply 
affecting the nation in general, and the church in_par- 
ticular, — that an enlightened, reflecting, and learned body, 
such as the clergy of the church of England, are not to 
hold or to utter an opinion—not to give even their votes—nay, 
not to use their pens, without being hallooed down as “ political 
parsons,” and pointed out as ‘enemies of the people’? I do 
urge the people of England to reflect upon the gross injustice 
with which these charges are made. 

Another imitation of the revolutionary movement of Crom- 
well’s time is the clamour against clerical magistrates. I am no 
advocate for this office being filled by the clergy when no 
necessity exists for it; nor do | believe that they are generally 
disposed to take it, unless urgently called upon to do so for the 
good of the country. But I altogether deny that it is unlawful, or 
even in some cases inexpedient, for them to do so; and I well 
know that, generally speaking, they are most effective in the 
discharge of the duties, and, from their sacred functions, are 
enabled to become peacemakers, and to confer great benefits on 
society. Frequently the oflice is imposed upon them because 
there happen to be no men of suflicient influence and education 
residing in the neighbourhood. And, independently of their 
education, the caution induced by their profession, and their 
general discretion, great benefit arises from their being less liable 
to be absent from home when it may be necessary to apply to 
them. In these, and in other respects, | know that they con- 
tribute essentially to the conveniences and welfare of the people. 

Still I do not recommend their taking these offices, unless it 
may be necessary. But where any such necessity exists, I hold 
it to be both lawful and expedient for them to act. This lawful- 
ness I shall further argue, as I come presently to the consi- 
deration of those texts adduced to shew that the secular functions 
of the clergy and bishops are unlawful. | 

This I shall have an opportunity of doing, as I now ap- 
proach the question of the bishops having seats in the legisla- 
ture. It is not, however, my present intention to enter into a 
statement of the reasons on which I consider them entitled to 
take their seats, but rather to touch upon the strange, but not 
novel, arguments which are adduced to prove the impropriety 
or even unlawfulness of their being in the House of Lords. In 
looking at these, | find, as before, nothing but a repetition of the 
old revolutionary speeches of the Jong parliament of 1643. 
When I take up Lord Henley’s pamphlet, I am reminded, 
both by the delusive expectation he entertains, and the parties 
he unintentionally strengthens, of those passages in Clarendon 
and Rushworth, which exhibit all parties as professing that their 
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anxiety for the removal of the bishops from the House of Lords 
is founded upon the expectation that no danger can accrue to the 
church or to the throne. 

The Earl of Essex and his party in the Lords conclude their 
reasons by professing their belief that it could do the church “ no 
harm, by the bishops having fewer diversions from their spiritual 
charges.” In the Commons, it was urged that if the Bill for the 
exclusion of the bishops “ were once passed, a greater number in 
both Houses would be so wedi satisfied that the violent party 
would never be able* to prosecute their designs.” “ And,” says 
Clarendon, “ the reason did prevail over many men of EXcEL- 
LENT JUDGMENT AND UNQUESTIONABLE AFFECTIONS, who 
did in truth believe that the passing of this act was the only ex- 
pedient to preserve the church.” Among these was Lord Falk- 
land, who opposed his friend Hyde, and voted for the Bill, as 
“absolutely necessary, for the benefit of the church.” What 
was the result ?—Let us hear it from Lord Falkland’s bosom 
friend :— 

“ About six months after Lord Falkland changed his opi- 
nion, and gave them all the opposition he could ; nor was he 
reserved in acknowledging that he had been deceived, and b 
whom; and confessed to his friends, with whom he would deal 
freely, ‘that Mr. Hampden had assured him, that if that Bull 
might pass, nothing more would be attempted to the prejudice of 
the church.’ ” 

But he discovered his error too late; and yet the self-same 
deception is still successful, though we trace the nation advancing 
step after step regularly in the very course which led to the down- 
fall of both the church and the monarchy, and deluding itself 
with the same plea that it is promoting the stability of both. It 
is to me among one of the most terrible signs of the times, when 
I see such men as Lord Henley deliberately coming forward, 
and, like Falkland, giving encouragement toa repetition of an 
experiment which stands recorded in history as having led 
to the most fatal consequences. 

But Lord Henley has endeavoured to vindicate the attempt 
upon the ground of religious principle. I will look at his texts 
and his expositions of them ; but first let me lay down certain land- 
marks, by which the course I intend to steer may be distinctly 
marked. 
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* Similar to this was the argument respecting Roman Catholic Emancipation. How 
false and delusive it was, let the prostrate church of Lreland, the impotence of the 
law, and the combination of repealers declare. This argument is fresh in my me- 
mory — these consequences are even now before my eyes. Have we ever read of 
those who have eyes and see not,—ears, and hear not, and will not understand, that 
they may be saved from their own perverseness ? 
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1. I am not now arguing the question, whether on the form- 
ation of a new constitution of Church and State, I should place 
bishops in the legislature, but whether, being there, they should be 
displaced. 

3. I am not even discussing the extent of the benefits accruing 
to the country and to the church, or the just protection and pri- 
vileges secured to the clergy by the presence of the bishops in 
the House of Lords; though on these points I thmk I could 
add something even to the excellent article in the last Quarterly 
Review. 

3. The experiment proposed by Lord Henley is not a new one. 
It has been tried before. Some of its advocates, men far superior in 
talent (I do not say it offensively) and quite equal in sincerit 
and good intention to his Lordship, deceived themselves with 
precisely the same hopes of its beneficial tendency as those which 
he indulges. And this harrowed kingdom wept in tears of 
blood, sutfered through years of civil strife and ecclesiastical de- 
gradation, and recorded for the instruction of posterity, in charac- 
ters of remorse and shame, the fatal effects of this lamentable 
delusion. 

I have, in the very outset of the question, endeavoured to lay 
before Lord Henley practice against theory. Wehave theory 
predicting what would be the result, and practice shewing what 
was the result. We have the very actors in the first experiment 
expressing on the one hand their misgiving, and on the other 
their deceitful hopes ; we have the statesman Hyde directly pre- 
dicting the mischiefs—his warm-hearted and sanguine friend, Lord 
Falkland, first ridiculing his fears, and afterwards tn sorrow ac- 
knowledging their justice; we have the trimming, but well-mean- 
ing Lord Digby, gently hinting, with guarded phrases, the uncer- 
tainty of the new scheme working better than the old, the danger 
which might follow to the church and monarchy from the attempt. 
We have him answered by the radical Fiennes, and others, more 
or less destructively inclined, treating these dangers as the chi- 
mera of vain fears, and professing that 7f he saw the remotest 
possibility of such evils he would oppose the measure. Thus I 
might go through the whole of the leading men of that day, the 
deceivers and the deceived ; and for the solution of their expecta- 
tions on the one hand, and their artifices on the other, I point to 
the sacred head of the monarch, rolled at the feet of canting 
traitors,—to streams of blood poured out in civil strife,—to a 
clergy insulted, persecuted, driven out,—and to a church overrun 
with hypocrites and fanatics. 

The state of the question, then, between us and Lord Henley 
is simply this— 

He calls upon us to repeat an experiment, which has been 
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tried by men under precisely the same hopes and under the same 
circumstances as himself—an experiment of which the fatal con- 
sequences were anticipated and predicted by many, but ridiculed 
by others, and of which the result awfully proved that the an- 
ticipations of evil were too well founded. 

May not Lord Henley be mistaken in his hopes or misled by 
other Hampdens as well as Lord Falkland, Deering, and many 
others, “ of excellent judgment, and unquestionable affections ?” 
Surely he himself will not deny that he may be. 

My question, then, is narrowed to this point:—Are Lord 
Henley’: Scriptural or other objections to the Bishops retaining 
their seats, of sufficient weight to demand the repetition of this 
awful experiment ? 

His Lordship sets at nought all legal claims, sweeps off all the 
arguments and examples derivable from the Old Testament, and 
respectfully hints that Hooker and Gibson and Warburton, 
though Christian divines of great eminence and scriptural re- 
search, had not examined the subject on “ Christian and evan- 
gelical principles.” I do not wish to misrepresent his Lordship’s 
meaning— I will give the passage in his own words :—- 

“It would seem a great presumption, after the Parliamentary Peerage of the 
prelates has been exercised for so many centuries, and after it has been con- 
sidered or affirmed as lawful by such men as Hooker and Gibson and War- 
burton, to express any doubt as to its legality, under the letter and spirit of 
the Christian dispensation. It may, however, be most respectfully and most 
humbly submitted, by one who brings no other learning to the subject than a 
diligent perusal of the New Testament, whether the illustrious persons who 
have treated upon this subject have examined it so fully upon mere Christian 
and evangelical principles, as the religious feelings of the common run of 
mankind have a right to expect. It has been ably argued on legal and con- 
stitutional grounds. It has been defended or eulogized as matter of ‘ orna- 
ment’ or of ‘high antiquity,’ or as ‘consonant to right reason,’ as ‘ essential to 
an alliance between Church and State,’ or ‘ upon the example of such Jewish 
precedents as Eli and Esdras.’” 

I beg leave to observe, that his Lordship very unceremo- 
niously turns his back upon ground from which arguments may 
be adduced, deserving something more than a mere dictum, or 
— contempt. They are more easily avoided than refuted ; but 

am not fastidious—I will accommodate him, and allow him to 
choose his ground. Let him state it himself :— 

“But it would have been more satisfactory if the intention of the Divine 
Founder of the Church had been examined with reference to this specific ques- 
tion; and particularly as contained in his declarations, that his ‘ Kingdom 
was not of this world ;’ and in his refusal to give sentence in a criminal cause 
of adultery, and in a civil one of dividing an inheritance.” 


His Lordship introduces his inferences on these texts, by 
telling us that there is a proneness to put softening comments 
upon certain texts of Scripture. Be it so; but [ must also remind 
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his Lordship of another common error—a propensity to take texts 
without relation to the context, to give them a meening quite at 
variance with the reasoning in which they occur, and to apply them 
to subjects to which the speaker did not intend their application. 

Perhaps Lord Henley will be good enough toreconsider the texts 
in which Christ says his “ Kingdom is not of this world,” refuses 
to pass sentence on the woman taken in adultery, and disclaims 
—— been made a divider of temporal inheritance —I say per- 
haps he will reconsider these texts, having in view the three 
errors against which I have just cautioned interpreters (and espe- 
cially those not by profession interpreters) of Scripture. If he 
will do this, I think he will find that they have just as much 
(and no more) connexion with the bishops sitting in the House 
of Lords, or even with clerical magistrates,* than they have with 
his Lordship’s holding a situation under the Court of Equity.+ 

The simple fact is, and I beg his Lordship’s and my 
readers’ attention to it, that Christ in all these texts only dis- 
claims any views of usurping the kingly or judicial power : he is 
not laying down rules for his future ministers; he is making no 
definition of his own sacerdotal functions; he is not condemning 
any man for discharging the duties which the state may put 
upon him. He is merely meeting the Et anger of his followers 
Feepecnng his coming as an earthly King, repelling the charge, 
and guarding against the snare of an accusation of rebellion 
against the state, and of designs against Ceasar. 

If these texts were applicable at all in the light in which Lord 
Henley puts them, they would, according to the context, be appli- 
cable to all Christians, and only a fortiori to bishops. No 
Christian could take these situations. But his lordship has 
totally misrepresented, or rather, I would say, mistaken the 
intent of these texts. If, like the pope, bishops or any other 
followers of Christ should claim, in virtue of their Christian 
profession, dominion over kings, or a right to anterfere with laws 
of the land, then Lord Henley’s texts would apply. But to 
wrest them as condemning, not usurpers of legal authority, but 
those to whom the state has committed its functions or privileges, 
is a perversion of scripture; which (however kindly I feel 





* I beg to refer his Lordship to the aetual direction given by St. Paul (1 Cor.vi.) 
respecting their bringing the decisions of their lawsuits before the “ Saints,”” Perhaps 
he may not also be aware of the interpretation of this which is found in the practice of 
the primitive church for about 300 years—that the bishops and ministers were in 
the constant habit of acting as judges, or magistrates, in these civil cases. Neither 
they nor St. Paul seemed to have dreamed that in so doing they were condemned in 
anticipation by our Saviour’s defence of himself against the accusation of aspiring 
to usurp the jurisdiction of Casar or his officers. 


+t Lord Henley was before referred, in this Magazine, to a masterly exposure (in 
a review of the ‘ Letter of an Episcopalian’ in the, “ British Critic”) of the absurd 
perversion of the text, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” —Ep, 
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towards him, or however highly I may appreciate his own light 
and know ledge of the New Testament) does seem to me likely to 
invest him w vith that appearance of presumption which he fears, 

in his attempt to satisfy the public in his page-and-a-half, that 
“‘ Hooker, and Gibson, and Warburton” had not examined the 
matter on Christian principles. Such a condemnation of such 
men! and such an exposition of Scripture! From an unlearned 
man ora fanatic we should not have been surprised at its proceed- 
ing; but that it should have been seriously, not to say pompously 
put forward by Lord Henley, more than astonishes—it grieves 

and alarms us. 

His lordship brings only two other texts to prove the short- 
sighted views of these great men—and I shall consider them, 
as they have some plausibility, though they cannot stand the 
test of close examination. ‘The one is the caution of St. Paul to 
Timothy, that “no man that warreth entangleth* himself with 
the affairs of this life.” The other is his exhortation to the same 
person to “meditate upon these, and give himself wholly+ to 
them.” 

In the former text the apostle cautions Timothy not to 
“ entangle himself with the attairs,” &c. But can Lord Henley 
seriously imagine that St. Paul meant to teach, that because 
Timothy was not to “ entangle” himself, he was _ therefore 
to take no part in the aftairs of the world?) His own example 
would have been opposed to it: he himself laboured, and 
boasted of his labours, to furnish himself with his daily bread. 
Nor have we any sround to presume that Timothy did not 
arbitrate in those civil cases between believers which in 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, and in the practice of the 
primitive church, were referred to bishops and pastors. 

In the other text, the word “ wholly,” I venture to contend, 
must be taken with whut his lordship terms “ softening comments,” 
and I should consider as reasonable allowances, such as are 
applied to “taking no thought” or other similar expressions. 
For if this were taken in its rigour it would prove too much 
even for his lordship: it would prove that the clergy must 
attend to no social duties,—must neglect their families and 
children ; in short, ev verything but the immediate functions of 
their office. They must again be doomed to celibacy and to 
monasteries. 


But I advance a step farther. I am at issue with Lord 


* EpaXsxerac—the figure denotes such an entanglement as would follow from a 


soldier allowing his garments or other impediments so to enfold his person as to 
pervent his marching or fighting. 


t The italics are Lord Henley’s, and the. word has been often relied upon in tracts 
, at the time of the long Parliament. 


and speeches, having the same object in view 
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Henley upon the question, whether the bishops when honestly 
attending their parliamentary duties, are not “ wholly” in the 
things of their calling. I maintain that they are. 

[t is a common, but a contracted and unsound theory, that the 
whole details of church government are to be found in the gospel. 
lt gives nothing more than the principles and outlines. It 
leaves them to be applied and adapted (so that they be not 
contravened) by rational beings to the circumstances of the 
church in the times and places in which they may be used. 
Thus the apostles at first appear to have performed the functions 
of missionaries, on account of the incipient and scattered nature 
of the church, and of those who were to be invited to it; but 
that cannot be urged as a reason why the rulers of an established 
church should be missionaries also. The principle of adaptation 
was distinctly laid down in the appoiniment of deacons when the 
circumstances of the church rendered it inconvenient or impos- 
sible for the apostles to attend to that province any longer—and 
also in the gradual development of the primitive church govern- 
ment. Lord Henley, moreover, seems to overlook those offices 
of our church, such as that of arehdeacon, which are adapted to 
its situation, and enable the bishops, without prejudice to their 
other duties, to employ part of their time and labour in a station 
in which, I believe, they are highly beneficial to both church 
and state. 

But, says his lordship, even if the parliamentary peerage of 
the prelates be not in terms a violation of the letter of the New Tes- 
tament, it may be submitted that it would have been a “ more 
excellent way” to have followed the example of the apostles ; 
who, content with such things as were provided for them, sought 
neither personal aggrandizement nor civil power, but, submitting 
themselves in all things to the supreme magistrate, relied on the 
prety and affection of their followers for worldly support. _ 

That is, according to my comprehension, in ere English— 
“ It would be a ‘ more excellent way’ for the bishops and clergy 
to lay down their rank and property, and to become beggars, 
or dependents upon the alms of their congregations.” 

Before I can venture to reply to this sweeping proposal, I 
must request his lordship to prove the sincerity of his advice, and 
that he himself is really in earnest, by acting upon his own 
principles,—i.e., by vigorously adhering to the text, “ they had all 
things common,’—giving up his fortune, his place, and his 
title, and joining Mr. Owen’s or any body of “ co-opera- 
tives” he thinks proper. 

His lordship now leaves what he terms the “ high” (I think 
very low) “ ground of religious obligation to consider how far the 
interests of Christianity are in fact promoted by the vrelates 
having seats in the House of Peers.” 
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Over this field at present I must decline following him. But 
I will take leave of the subject with two or three brief remarks. 

1. Does he mean to assert, as a general proposition, that the 
bishops ‘become the gladiators in the strife of bitterness and 
personality ?” If he does, | am compelled to deny it. 

2. If he does not, then to argue against the use, from the 
occasional (very rare I should say, if any) abuse, is not only 
false reasoning, but,in the present state of the church and temper 
of the people, extremely mischievous. 

3. If his lordship ‘desires the bishops to be excluded from 
every place or business in which they may see or hear things 
painful to them, or must encounter temptation, or be ex- 
posed to unmerited obloquy, he may as well command them to 
the grave at once, for in no other earthly place will they be secure 
from these.* They may retire to the mute receptacles of 
La Trappe, but they cannot silence the solicitations of Satan. 
They may, like Simeon Stylites, place themselves on a material 
elevation above the world, but its lusts and its taints will arise 
around them and within them. The cave of the anchorite, the 
path of the pilgrim of the desert, the solitude of the afflicted 
monk—all are beset with secret cares and passions. 


“ Scandit eratas vitiosa naves 
Cura: nec turmas equitum relinquit.” 


These the Christian cannot avoid; but whether in the busy 
scene of society, or in the tranquillity of retirement, he is bound, 
“ a faithful soldier of Christ, to encounter and to vanquish 
them. 

Let the bishops and the clergy, as well as their fellow Chris- 
tians, take care to use the world so as not to abuse it. Let 
them mingle with its business neither to excess nor without 
necessity, but so as to leaven it with religion—to convey into all 
ati the light of a gospel example, the graces of gospel holiness. 

et them do their duty fearlessly and honestly, and the people 
will in all probability do them justice. If not, there is ONE 
who will. In Him is ovr TRUST. 

M. 


—-— ~-- ~— a — — — —_——~ ee ee 


* The Editor must once more refer to the admirable remarks of Mr. Perceval 
and Mr. Hull on this subject. 
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HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
No. IV. 


In my former sketch, I concluded my narrative with the year 
1816—the year in which the excellent Primus, Bishop Skinner 
of Aberdeen, was gathered to his fathers. It is imperative to pa 
a tribute to departed worth, and the memory of him who, “ thieah 
dead, yet speaketh,” is worthy of a more able eulogium than any 
which can proceed from the present writer. The public life of 
Bishop Skinner is, indeed, incorporated with the history of the 
humble church over which he so long presided, and the helm of 
whose shattered and tempest-tossed vessel he had steered through 
many dangers, until, by the blessing of Providence, he had the 

roud satisfaction of seeing her safely moored, in peaceful repose, 
in the desired haven. The death of this venerable prelate, there- 
fore, forms an era in the humble annals of Scottish Episcopacy, 
which, did my limits permit, would call forth a retrospect as 
important in itself to the lover of apostolical truth, as it would be 
interesting in the inquiry. 

Bishop Skinner presided over the church at a time when both 
the clergy and laity were subject to various severe penalties and 
political disabilities, the nature of which kept aloof many congre- 
gations whose clergy were of English or Irish ordination, and 
who, on that account, could not, consistently with the oaths they 
had previously taken at their ordination, submit to the jurisdiction 
of the Scottish prelates. Two great measures he had the hap- 
piness of not only seeing accomplished, but of having himself 
been, in conjunction with his brethren, the chief means of their 
success, viz. the repeal of the penal laws in 1792, and the sub- 
sequent union of most of the English with the Scottish ordained 
clergy. The great services which he also rendered to the church 
by his zeal and activity in his diocese, his many admirable ad- 
dresses and charges,—above all, by his reply to Piincign! Camp- 
bell, entitled, “ Primitive Truth and Order Vindicated,”—must 
endear his memory to every sincere member of the church in 
Scotland. He was, as I have been informed by those who knew 
him well, in every sense of the word, a churchman,—kind, hos- 

itable, friendly to his clergy,—yet at all times the order to which 
ha belonged could never be forgotten by his most intimate friends. 
He was born on the 17th of May, 1744, and was the second son 
of the poet and theologian, the Rev. John Skinner of Longside, 
in the county of Aberdeen, for upwards of sixty-four years pastor 
of that remote and rustic congregation. His mother was a daughter 
of the Rev. Mr. Hunter, episcopal clergyman in the Shetland 
islands, who, it is worthy of remark, was the last episcopal cler- 
gyman in that uncongenial part of the United Kingdom. He was 
educated at the Mareschal college of Aberdeen, and was early 
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admitted into holy orders by Bishop Gerard of that diocese. His 
first appointment was at Ellom, a village and parish in the same 
diocese, which then consisted of two congregations, widely sepa- 
rated, having , during the first years of his incumbency, to officiate 
twice ev ery } ‘Sunday, during summer, in both his chapels, which 
were nearly sixteen miles distant from each other. He had the 

satisfaction of seeing them both united in one commodious chapel 
before his death, which he intended to have opened himself on 
St. James’s day, 25th July, 1816, but on that day he had finished 
his earthly career of usefulness. The sermon which the Bishop 
intended to have preached on that day was found in his desk, 
ready for delivery, and was preached, with the addition of a few 
reflections suitable to the melancholy occasion, by the present 
incumbent. It may be proper to state, as a proof of the poverty 
of the church at that period, that the emoluments he received from 
his united charge generally varied only from 25/. to 30/. per 
annum. 

For eleven years, Bishop (then Mr.) Skinner discharged the 
duties of this charge, when, in 1775, he was removed to Aberdeen, 
by the unanimous invitation of the Bishop and people, to succeed 
the Rev. William Smith, one of the episcopal clergy of that city. 
“ At the period when he entered on his new charge,” says his 
son, the Rev. John Skinner of Forfar, “ it did not consist of 300 
people, ‘et such was his zeal in his holy calling, that he had not 
seryed the cure above twelve months when additional accommo- 
dation was required. But, in 1776, even the idea of erecting an 
ostensible church-like place of w orship dared not be cherished b 
Scottish Episcopalians. Hence was Mr. Skinner obliged to leuk 
out for some retired situation, down a close or little alley ; and 
there, at his own individual expense, to erect a large dwelling- 
house, the two upper floors of which, being fitted up as a chapel, 
were devoted to the accommodation of his daily i increasing flock.” 
In this place he continued for nineteen years, until, owing to the 

rapid increase of his congregation, after the removal of the penal 
laws, another chapel was erected by subscription in 1795. Here 
the Bishop continued for twenty years, until, finding this chapel 
also too small for his congregation, “ the public- spirited members 
of his flock,” as we are told by Mr. Skinner, “ urged him, not 
many months before his death, to set about erecting, in the spa- 
cious street which forms the north entry to the city “of Aberdeen, 
a truly magnificent (Gothic) structure, capable of containing no 
fewer than 1100 persons, and fitted up in a manner more appro- 
Sere: and church-like than any edifice of the kind north of the 

‘orth.” In this truly noble structure there is a full-length statue 
of its founder, executed by Flaxman of London. 

Bishop Skinner's public life, after his elevation to the episco- 
pate, has been already alluded to; and I have now merely to 
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(occasioned by strangulated hernia), which took place on July 


13, 1816, in the 72nd year of his age. He had been seized by 
an alarming illness in 1814, from which, however, he so far 
recovered, as to be able to resume his apostolical labours. ‘* And 
so short was the period of his confinement at last,” says Mr. 
Skinner of Forfar, “‘ that the very forenoon on which he died, he 
was in his dining-room, and on Friday, the day preceding, at 
prayers in the chapel.” 

Bishop Skinner was succeeded, in the diocese of Aberdeen, by 
his son, the present Bishop, the Right Reverend William Skinner, 
D.D., Oxon, who was ordained deacon in 1082, and priest on the 
following year, by the celebrated Bishop Horsley, of St. Asaph. 
The election took place on the 11th of September, and the conse- 


notice the termination of his lone and honourable career by death 


cration on the 27th cay of October, 1816,—Bishops Gleig of 


Brechin, Torry of Dunkeld, Jolly of Moray, and Sandford of 
Edinburgh, bemg the officiating prelates. It is needless to 
observe, that the present Bishop of Aberdeen governs his diocese 
with a zeal and activity which have endeared him to the church, 
and especially to that part of it which he so worthily super- 
intends. 

The Right Rev. Dr. George Gleig, Bishop of Brechin, one of 
the most distinguished theologians and metaphysicians which 
Scotland has ever produced, was elected by the episcopal college 
to discharge the oflice of Primus of the church, in the room of 
the excellent bishop whose death we have just recorded. The 
high reputation of Bishop Gleig, and the lustre he has shed over 
the church by his many and learned performances, is so well 
known in England, as well as in Scotland, as to render a parti- 
cular reference to them unnecessary in this place. 

In 1819, the venerable Bishop Macfarlane of Ross and Argyle 
died at Inverness, after having for a considerable period presided 
over the clergy of that united diocese. From the peculiar nature 
of the districts included within the limits of the diocese, compre- 
hending the very wildest parts of the Western Highlands, it 
became apparent that the bishop to be elected should be a man 
of no common zeal and ardour in the discharge of such an impor- 
tant trust. As, on account of the present circumstances of the 
church, it is not necessary (though desirable) that the bishop 
should have his residence within the diocese, the clergy of Ross 
and Argyle elected the Right Reverend David Low, LL.D., then 
presbyter at Pittenweem, in the county of Fife, who was accord- 
ingly consecrated at Stirling (the residence of the Primus, the 
most Rev. Dr. Gleig),on the 14th of November, 1819, by Bishops 
Gleig, Jolly, and Torry of Dunkeld. The consecration sermon 
was preached by the present bishop of Edinburgh, then the Rev. 
Dr. Walker, from the well known passage, “ My kingdom is not 
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of this world.” This discourse, which is truly admirable in its 
A Rage and eloquent in its reasoning, was subsequently pub- 
lished. Bishop Low entered on the government of his diocese 
with all his characteristic energy, and he continues to superintend 
it with a zeal which amply evinces that the work of the Lord 
prospers in his hands. Sows Bishop Low was elevated to the 
episcopate, the number of clergy in his diocese has greatly in- 
creased ; in some instances new chapels have been built ; schools 
have been instituted, and teachers appointed,—all through the 
influence of this active prelate. Bishop Low may also be regarded 
as the founder of the Gaelic Episcopal Society, recently instituted 
in Edinburgh, and of which there is an auxiliary in London. I 
shall describe the nature and objects of this excellent society 
minutely in the sequel. 

The Scottish episcopal church was now enjoying complete 
repose ; securely extending her pale; her — and clergy 
zealous in the discharge of their high vocation. No event of any 
consequence occurred in her annals, after the consecration of 
Bishop Low, until the year 1822, when his late Majesty George 
IV. visited his ancient kingdom of Scotland. Of the enthusiasm 
which then pervaded all ranks, the splendour of royalty, the 
gorgeous processions, and the temporary brilliancy of a court once 
more in the venerable halls of Holyrood,—of the innumerable 
loyal addresses, too, which poured in from all quarters,—church 
and state, universities, counties, cities, towns, corporations, &c. 
—it is unnecessary here to speak: it is to this day talked of in 
Scotland. The Scottish episcopal church was not behind in 
expressing her loyal congratulations to her sovereign. Her 
bishops and clergy assembled in Edinburgh, and an address was 
written for presentation, which was universally admired—save 
in one particular instance—for its eloquence, its moderation, and 
its historical allusions. His Majesty, on that occasion, paid a 
high compliment to the Scottish bishops by receiving them in 
the royal closet, an honour exclusively given to them, as the 
addresses of all the other religious bodies (that of the General 
Assembly of the established church excepted, which was of course 
received upon the throne) were transmitted to Sir Robert Peel, then 
Secretary of State, who laid them before his Majesty. The depu- 
tation of the Scottish episcopal church consisted of the six bishops, 
and six presbyters, viz.—the Rev. Archibald Alison, LL.B., pre- 
bendary of Sarum; the Rev. Dr. Morehead, of Baliol College, 
Oxford, and one of the ministers of St. Paul’s, Edinburgh ; the 
Rev. Heneage Horsley, M.A., prebendary of St. Asaph ; the Rev. 
Dr. Russell, of St. James’s chapel, Leith ; the Rev. Dr. Walker, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, minister of St. Peter’s chapel, 
Edinburgh (now bishop of Edinburgh) ; and the Rev. Alexander 
Cruickshank, of Muthill, Perthshire. The address was read by 
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the Rev. Heneage Horsley, to which his Majesty made a gracious 
reply ; after which, having kissed his Majesty’s hand, the deputa- 
tion retired. Inever heard that this marked respect to the Scot- 
tish bishops and clergy excited any particular jealousy among the 
other religious communions ; and the particular instance alluded 
to, as respects the address, was the criticism upon it by a 
radical, semi-infidel newspaper, published in Edinburgh, called 
“ The Scotsman,” the writers of which chose to call it syco- 
phantical, simply because it contained some allusions to the suf- 
ferings of the Scottish episcopalians for their attachment to the 
House of Stuart in former reigns. This writer also attempted to 
sow the seeds of discord and jealousy amid the general harmony 
which then prevailed, by insinuating that the Scottish bishops 
had some ambitious design of getting their church re-established 
in Scotland (!)—an insinuation, however, so absurd, that the 
veracity or sagacity of the writer acquired no great reputation for 
the assertion. The ministers of the Established church of Scot- 
land know well, as do also the civil government, that the Scottish 
episcopal clergy are loyal and peaceable subjects, devoted to the 
institutions of their country; who, though differing from the 
Presbyterian church on the most vital points of the Christian 
institution, would rather defend it, as they have often done, than 
see it fall the prey of dissenters and sectarians. In short, the 
Presbyterian church knows that it is from those who have sepa- 
rated from it, and who yet hold, or profess to hold, the same 
doctrine as itself, namely, the Seceders and other Presbyterian 
dissenters, that it has most to fear. They have already given 
sufficient indications of their hostility to their mother Establish- 
ment by having recently formed a powerful combination, in the 
cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, for its overthrow. If, however, 
the radical critic of the “ Scotsman” pronounced the address of 
the Scottish bishops and clergy to the King to be sycophantical, 
he went farther with his remarks on the address of the General 
Assembly, which he characterized as not only servile, but even 
blasphemous ! 

In 1825, however, an event occurred in the history of the 
church, of the greatest importance, which occasioned, at the 
time, no little controversy, and even acrimony, especially in Eng- 
land. This was the consecration of the Right Rev. Matthew 
Henry Luscombe, LL.D., Cambridge, as a missionary bishop to 
the continent of Europe. Dr. Luscombe, who was then, and still 
is, chaplain to the British embassy at Paris, having perceived, 
during his residence on the continent, the great laxity existing 
among the members of the church of England, and even among 
some of the clergy, occasioned by the want of episcopal duties 
and authority, came to England to consult with his friends how 
such a state of affairs might be rectified, and the dignity of the 

Vou. Ill.—March, 1833. 2 L 
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church maintained. By law, the Bishop of London has jurisdic- 
tion over all British chaplains and factories on the continent, and 
to his Lordship the clergy are amenable for their conduct ; but 
this jurisdiction did not in the least correct the deficiencies which 
Dr. Luscombe stated to exist, namely, the total want of episcopal 
duties, and the impossibility that shay could be “Reo It 
was plain that the Bishop of London could not hold confirm- 
ations in France ; and it was also plain that there were many Eng- 
lish families in that country, not to mention French Protestants, 
who either resided for the most part there, or who were domiciled 
there altogether, or whose descendants still adhered to the com- 
rounion of the church of England. These things being duly and 
seriously considered, Dr. Luscombe came to Scotland ; and, after 
a full correspondence with the Episcopal college, was consecrated 
at Stirling, on the 22nd of March, 1825, by Bishops Gleig, Sand- 
ford, Skinner, and Low. The Rev. Walter Farquhar Hook, M.A., 
of Christ Church, Oxford, chaplain to his Majesty, and now vicar 
of the Holy Trinity, in the city of Coventry, preached the conse- 
cration sermon, which he afterwards published with an intro- 
duction and notes, and dedicated to the Scottish bishops. This 
event, as we have already observed, excited no little controversy 
in England, for and against the expediency of the measure; and 
the present Bishop of London commenced a correspondence with 
Bishop Luscombe on the subject... Bishop Luscombe was finally 
constituted ‘yy that prelate his commissary on the continent, by 
which appointment the Bishop is invested with a jurisdiction by 
the Bishop of London, to superintend all the clergy, chaplaincies, 
and factories, and report to his Lordship at stated periods. 

In 1828, the primus summoned a synod of the church, which 
was held at Lawrence-kirk, in the county of Kincardine, in the 
summer of that year. The object of this synod was to revise 
and consolidate the canons of the synod of Aberdeen. Bishop 
Gleig, the primus, the Bishops of Edinburgh, Dunkeld, and 
Aberdeen, with the delegates of the clergy chosen from the 
dioceses, attended the synod; but Bishop Jolly of Moray and 
and Bishop Low of Ross and Argyle, either refused or hesitated 
to concur, on account of some peculiar objections which occurred 
to them on the subject. The synod, nevertheless, assembled, 
and revised the code of canons, which were ordered to be printed, 
and circulated among the clergy of the church, while the primus 
communicated the proceedings to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Some things, however, were overlooked in the business of this 
synod, which, added to the objections of Bishops Jolly and Low, 
caused the primus to summon a new synod, which was held in 
the city of Edinburgh in July, 1829, when all the members of 
the Episcopal College and the delegates of the clergy attended, 
and thus finished the revision of the canons, and rectified the 
internal government of the church. 
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In the beginning of the year 1830, the Right Rev. Daniel 
Sandford, DD. Bishop of Liinburgh died at his house in that 
city, in the 64th year of his age and 24th of his episcopate. 
This excellent and pious prelate, who was the son of the Rev. 
Dr. Sandford, of Sandford Hall, Salop, and who was born at 
Delville, near Dublin, was of Christ Church, Oxon. He was, as 
we have formerly shewn, the great means of uniting the English 
and Scottish ordained clergy, and presided over his important 
diocese with extreme mildness and moderation. The state of his 
health often prevented him from those exertions which are 
required of the head of a great and extensive diocese, but when 
not prevented from this cause, he uniformly discharged his 
episcopal duties with dignity, and with pious and apostolical 
fervour. He died respected and venerated by men of all parties 
and persuasions, who evinced their respect by their voluntary 
attendance at the last solemn offices of religion. 

Bishop Sandford was succeeded in the episcopate by the 
Right Rev. James Walker, D.D., formerly of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of Divinity in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Walker had previously held the cure of St. 
Peter’s Chapel, in the city of mmr. which, however, he 
resigned in 1829, and his highly respected and learned colleague, 
the Rev. C. H. Terrot, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
became the sole pastor. Never was there an election to the 
episcopate in any age of the church which gave greater satis- 
faction than that of Bishop Walker. There was not a single 
dissentient voice ; no other person was ever thought of by the 
clergy ; their eyes, as well as those of the laity, were simul- 
taneously turned to the bishop elect, and their only fear was 
that the then delicate state of the bishop’s health would induce 
him to refuse. Fortunately, however, Bishop Walker yielded to 
the wishes of his clerical brethren, and he was consecrated at 
Stirling, on Sunday, the 7th day of March, 1830, by Bishop 
Gleig, primus, Bishops Jolly of Moray, Skinner of Aberdeen, 
and Low of Ross and Argyle. The consecration sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Russell of Leith, who on that occasion 
delivered a most eloquent discourse, which was afterwards pub- 
lished, entitled, “ The Historical Evidence for the Apostolical 
Institution of Episcopacy.” 

Bishop Walker entered upon the duties of the episcopate by 
officially visiting all the congregations within the city of Edin- 
burgh, Leith, Portobello, and the adjacent town of Musselburgh ; 
in which latter place, it may be remarked, there has been an 
Episcopal congregation since the year 1688. The minister of that 
town, or rather of the parish of Invererk, in which the town is 
situated, was, at that period, the Rev. Arthur Millar, who was 
ejected from his benefice, and was afterwards consecrated a 
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bishop. Bishop Walker, in the summer of 1830, visited every con- 
gregation in his diocese, which, besides the county of Midlothian, 
comprehends also the counties of Fife, — Roxburgh, 
Dumfries, Peebles, Lanark, Renfrew, and Stirling, confirming 
most of the congregations in these counties, and holding a primary 
visitation of the clergy in the different districts. 

Since the consecration of Bishop Walker, no event of any 
importance has occurred in the history of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, if I except the institution of the Gaelic Episcopal 
Society, which will be subsequently noticed. Here, then, must 
I conclude this sketch, with a ame but fervent aspiration for 
our humble church,— Esto perpetua! In my next and conclud- 
ing paper, [ shall lay before the reader an account of the dioceses, 
the internal government, and modes of proceeding of the Scottish 


Episcopal clergy, and then describe the various institutions con- 
nected with the church. 


THE SABBATH. 


TuaT business and labour almost unceasing are characteristic 
of every class of society in England, cannot, I believe, be gain- 
said. e are all very busy, enterprising, full of engagements 
and occupations ; the spirit of Trade has drawn into its never- 
resting course every temper of mind and every order of the 
people—the over-wrought statesman, lawyer, author, the long 
and severe day of the mechanic, and raged even unto death of 
body and soul among the poor children of the factories. This 
aspect of the nation everywhere intruding its restless energies 
upon our notice, leads the mind to consider and to feel strongly 
the virtue and blessedness of rest, and the wisdom of the 
Jewish polity which so remarkably commanded and enforced it. 
That this precipitancy of life among us is a great cause and 
consequence of unsound knowledge, mediocrity of art and cha- 
racter, and of vulgar and unhappy feeling, I am well persuaded ; 
and could we mitigate this thirst for action, business, and 


legislation, and impress upon some few at least the assurance of 
the poet that 
“God doth not need 

Either man’s work, or his own gifts ; who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best : his state 

Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait”—(MILTon,) 


or from the stronger and safer language of a prophet convince 
them that 


Their strength is to sit still,”—([saran xxx. 7,) 
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the consequences would be most beneficial and blessed. In the 
Mosaic legislation the very land itself was commanded by God 
to enjoy this refreshment of tranquillity and repose ; and because 
this law was forgotten, we read that the Jews (Judah) were taken 
into captivity “ until the land had enjoyed her sabbaths, for as 
long as she lay desolate she kept sabbath to fulfil three score and 
ten years.”—2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. Thus to compensate her, and 
to punish them, was there bestowed a decimal week of sabbatic 
years upon her, the enjoyment of which she had been defrauded 
of by their avarice an Standen: 

But now “the eps being changed, there becomes a 
change also of the law ;” the seventh day is still sanctified, but 
to a purer and a nobler rest : the body is in repose only that the 
soul may live the more in the stillness of meditation and the gentle- 
ness of charity, and, by cherishing an unanxious, unworldly, and 
spiritual life, make every day to become a sabbath. Ere we can 
believe ourselves at all approaching to this Christian condition, 
it would be natural to mark some mitigation taking place of the 
ardent businesses, exhausting both soul and body, to which our 
commercial avidity, our utilitarian faith, and our secular depen- 
dencies at present so inexorably bind us. Ere the blade can 
spring up some decay must take _— in the earthly seed, 
something (at least equal we would hope to the “ beggarly 
elements ” of Judaic forbearance and mercy) to check the toil of 
agriculture and the cupidity of mammon. But Christian 
England seems far from allowing any such Mosaic restraints and 
festivals to break its confidence in the energies of its own self- 
depending and unresting arm of flesh. Could some moral 
atmosphere be spread about her that would uplift and retain the 
holy and refreshing dews of the sabbath-days, so that they might 
fall and shed some little sprinklings of coolness upon the restless~ 
ness and fever that absorb so exclusively all the intervening 
ones, how gradually then would there find its way among us, in 
the place of our own multiscience, that simpler and quieter 
wisdom whose nature is “ pure and a and which im- 
poses upon its servants a “ light burden” and an “ easy yoke.” 
Health and joy would be seen in the infant prisons, or rather 
lazar-houses, of our manufactories; and a more cheerful and 
happy spirit soon enliven the exhausted sensibilities of our 
agricultural poor. The attainment of this blessing among our 
once healthful and warm-hearted peasantry, by raising a little 
the shoulder from the burden, has been but little spoken of, 
though felt to be so desirable by those who are dwelling — 
them. I would gently advocate it by selecting a remote an 
pleasing, rather than a nearer and more painful picture in 
illustration. 


The village churches in which my lot had appointed me to be 
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262 THE SABBATH. 


the weekly instructor, were about two miles apart; and as I 
_ Journeyed on the sabbath from the one to the other, many of my 
_ flock usually preceded their shepherd to the neighbourin 

edifice of prayer and instruction. It was on a stormy re 
oe morning in July that I started from the parsonage to 
perform my first service in the adjoining parish ; and having 
ascended a hill which overlooks the open country directly to the 
village, I was surprised to observe not one rustic pilgrim travel- 
ling the road before me, which the gloomy and untranquil 
character of the day might in part, though hardly without one 
exception, have accounted for. As I arrived at a barn a short 
distance from the church, I beheld on a bed of clean straw, snugly 
sheltered from the wind, two peasant boys of my village, the one 
about 10, the other 14 years of age, who, having waited awhile for 
my arrival, had both fallen away into a most profound and all-ab- 
sorbing sleep. The spirit had been willing and obedient to the duties 
of the day, but the body weak; and as I was gazing on the simple 
and innocent expression written upon their thin, labour-worn 
faces, I bethought me of the many hours of their occupations 
and poor fare, their unaffectionate taskmasters; how great was 
the stock of piety, patience, contentment, and submission that 
would be needful to recruit them for another six days of servi- 
tude. In the mysterious aspect of sleep it seemed to me as if 
they had been sensible how inadequate in their weakened 
condition the spiritual support must be that any human ministra- 
tion could afford, and had therefore resigned their whole and 
enfeebled being at once and totally into the hands of its great 
Creator, to re-animate it with freshened powers of hope and 
cheerful endurance ; thus receiving from the Almighty appointer 
of sabbatic rest himself, the recovery of their worn and wearied 
nature. They appeared removed from all sympathy with this 
world, its ever-pressing burdens and its unvarying toil, and to 
be taken awhile to abide in tranquillity and ease, as if the soul 
were carried away in order to be baptized, refreshened, and 
strengthened in the first and mysterious fount of life and 
happiness ; and as I gently uttered my blessing over them, I 
could not but feel, they had not neglected the sabbath of the 
Lord their God, but that wirn Him they had rested and kept 
it holy. T. 


PLURALITIES—RESIDENCE OF INCUMBENTS—AND 
WORKING CLERGY. 


Ir is sometimes said, that “one fact is worth a dozen argu- 
ments.” Perhaps it may be thought by some that the arguments 
on the above subjects are pretty nearly exhausted. If so, 
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independently of their greater intrinsic weight (if there be any 
truth in the saying just quoted), a few plain facts bearing by 
turns on each and all of these questions may have the advantage 
of a little variety in the mode of treating them. 

It is presumed that the following very simple chronicle of an 
individual clergyman’s personal experience is of such kind, and 
calculated to throw useful light on each of these three topics, 
now so often and so confidently handled in the free trade of talk 
on the fashionable subject of Reform ; namely, first—whether 
the existence of PLURALITIES be the enormous practical evil 
which is represented ; secondly, whether there be all the force 
that is so readily taken for granted in the notion of superior 
advantages to be derived to a parish from the residence of an 
INCUMBENT, rather than a curate; and thirdly, whether any 
current of speech can be much wider of the mark of justice and 
propriety, than is the phrase of the WoRKING CLERGY, which is 
adopted so continually, for the end of drawing invidious and 
injurious distinctions ; as if (to borrow at once the shortest and 
the most descriptive figure) the curates of the church were all 
bees, and the incumbents all drones. 

The outline intended to be given must of necessity be scant 
and bare, because the influential facts of it alone are of an 
consequence ; and upon several accounts it would be alia, 
and upon some offensive, to advertise too palpably, even to 
private friends, the individual whose experience is about to 
be recorded. But though it will be thus deficient in liveliness 
of detail, its full and unembellished truth may be relied on. 
Nor would the instance be exhibited at all, if it were anything 
extraordinary ; a full belief that ever so many others may be 
found of like general character, and differing only in detail, is 
one great motive for submitting it to observation. The reader, 
therefore, will please to remember that the point on which he will 
be called upon to form his judgment in the end is this—what 
seems to be the accumulated strength of inference, if such a 
case be only one of hundreds. 

IcNotus having indicated an early predilection for the 
church, was educated accordingly, and sent in due course to 
the University. Few young men can have gone thither with less 
of adventitious prospect. He had, however, the good fortune to 
obtain a college fellowship, of no large amount, but a most 
valuable and important nucleus to the stipend of a curacy, and 
adjunct to a slender remnant of private property. 

With these means, their sum total being such as the veriest 
reformer need not have envied, he entered on his first curacy. 
His charge consisted of two country parishes, with a population 
of about six hundred. It is singular enough, and may perha 
add a trifle to the perfect consistency of his experience, that in 
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four successive situations, some of them widely apart, the 
numbers of his people have not varied materially from that 
amount. The incumbent, in this first case, was partially resi- 
dent. The curate’s regular Sunday work was two full services, 
one at each church, with the addition of evening prayers at one 
of them during the summer. It is not necessary to give any 
description of the parish, further than that Ignotus found the 
children of it, in particular, remarkably rude and ignorant, and 
without anything at all resembling a tolerable or eeneral school. 
At the end of a few years he was called away by circumstances 
to another station. In saying that he left behind him an exceed- 
ingly good national school, with an average daily attendance of 
not fewer than seventy children, he neither means to “ sound a 
trumpet,” nor to insinuate that he did not receive most kind 
and liberal support from chief parishioners and other inhabitants. 
But he believes that every one of these would grant, if need were, 
that, but for his beginning of the work and personal exertions, 
the school and consequent ‘marked improvement in the children 
of the place, with any other collateral advantages which may be 
believed to arise out of a good national school, would not 
yet have existed on the scale on which the institution - still 
flourishes. 

The second curacy of Ignotus was in a village much less 
advantageously circumstanced in some respects, though differing 
fav ourably (as many will judge) in the possession of some rather 
unusual endowed charities. These same endowments, however, 
had unfortunately found their way into the abyss of Chancery, 
nor was their period of probation yet terminated. Considerable 
reluctance remained, among the trustees, with respect to a final 
adjustment, and a helping hand was necessary to complete a 
settlement involving some of those points of personal touchiness 
in chief parishioners, which render the interposition of a clergy- 
man particularly difficult. His population was almost exactl 
as before; his work, at the commencement, one full service 
every Sunday, and evening prayers ; which, with consent of the 
incumbent, he increased to two full services, during the term of 
his residence. The incumbent was, in this case, wholly non- 
resident. The church was neat and comfortable, but the chancel 
in a very inadequate condition. There was an ill-conducted 
endowed school, equally incapable, under existing circumstances, 
of being rendered properly beneficial to the parish as it was, and 
of being reformed. The curate remained three years. His 
successor found the chancel handsomely repaired, at a considera- 
ble cost, and made harmonious with tlre church ; and a very 
efficient ‘Sunday school well appointed, in a convenient room 
fitted up for the purpose, chiefly by voluntary subscriptions from 
friends of Ignotus, which also continues in Lundell operation 
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to this te. By an exercise of some patience and perseverance, 
the charities mentioned had been finally emancipated from the 
gripe of law, and (it is presumed) have met with no check since. 
The subsequent course of events have made it as certain as 
anything-of the kind can well be, that, at any rate, not all of 
these things would have been accomplished, up to the present 
hour, by the principals alone. 

For many private reasons, the narrative must pass still more 
rightly over the same curate’s third pitching of his tent. Here 
the incumbent was resident; and again his population was as 
nearly as possible coincident with the two preceding instances. 
His ordinary work now was alternate single duty in the churches 
of two adjacent country parishes. He found a very superior 
school already established here, and his aim was rather to keep 
up to an existing mark, than to introduce fresh plans or im- 
provements. 

From this third station he was transplanted to an incumbency. 
His population is now rather less than before, but not very 
materially. His Sunday work was, on his admission, the same 
as at the beginning of the second curacy; but he has ever since 
increased it to two full services every Sunday, in the same church. 
That church and the parochial daily school are appointed 
“decently and in order ;” and outwardly, perhaps, his present 
field of action may shew the most imposing appearances of the 
four. 

Nevertheless—from whatever cause, or combination of causes, 
it may so have happened—Ignotus cannot help feeling painfully, 
that while (to the best of his own knowledge, and certainly with 
most sincere inteution) he has acted on precisely the same views 
and principles as heretofore (among which principles one 1s, 
always to make observant allowance for the different usages of 
different districts) ; while he has treated his parishioners, in every 
case, exactly in the same spirit, and shewn (or meant to shew) 
the same personal demeanour, and has not only preached con- 
sistent, but (as might be taken for granted) in many instances 
identically the same doctrines—his influence is practically 
weaker, and his success (he thinks of every kind) has been 
less in his present situation, than in any one of the preceding. 
The endeavours of the incumbent, so far as he can pretend to 
judge, have not only not been more profitable to the parishioners 
than those of the curate, but they have been positively less so, 
in all substantial respects. And it is to be mentioned, that the 
income of his living does not arise from tithe, nor from any mode 
of provision open to dispute. But here let the narrative be 
dropped; all having been produced which is of weight towards 
elucidating the three several questions proposed. . 

With respect to these, then;—dismissing the last mentioned 

Vou. IlL.— March, 1833. 2M 
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first, as being of least importance,—what can be much more 
absolute than the contradiction here afforded to the injurious 
and treacherous assumption, that curates only constitute the 
body of working clergy ! “ One swallow, it is true, does 
not make summer;” but it may be confidently affirmed, that 
there are thousands in the like predicament with Ignotus here ; 
i.e. who do neither more nor less, but the very same amount 
of work now, as incumbents, that they began to do, or did, 
as curates. Indeed, since no reasonable person will dispute 
that the mental labour of performing two duties, on one day 
in the same church, is greater than that of an equal quantity 
performed in two different churches, it is palpable that Ignotus 
the incumbent is so far working more than Ignotus the curate 
did, in two instances out of three. So much for the nonsense 
about “ working clergy;” the importance of which, if it were 
only nonsense, “would in truth be very small; but if the cry be 
the offspring of malignity or of hypocrisy, where can be its con- 
nexion with the wisdom that “ descendeth from above,” and what 
is its fair claim to be attended to? 

Next for the sometimes less dishonest, but hardly less absurd 

clamour for residence of t2cumbents, as contradistinguished from 
curates, and the preposterous assertions made so smoothly, that 
be a curate what he may, and let him do what he will, Ais 
residence can still be no equivalent for that of his principal. 
Here is the very same individual, who has made proof of resi- 
dence in both capacities. He does not pretend to know un- 
known things, and things which cannot yet be known; but he 
conceives that he has, at the least, as good a right to form a 
judgment from his own personal experience, as others, not even 
being clergymen by profession, have to draw it from theory and 
speculation. And if he may only have his claim allowed so far 
as this, then he expresses, with a confidence not less than his 
regret (even should it be thought to his own shame), his calm 
and fixed belief, that Azs residences as a curate have been de- 
cidedly the most serviceable to those with whom he has had 
to do. 

Thirdly, with respect to pluralities. Has not enough been 
seen of the futility (and how much worse than futility!) of 
hoping to do good, or even to attain that. infinitely lower end 
of giving content to any manner ef persons whatsoever, by 
tampering with change for the removal of mere theoretical 
objections, where was, or is, no practical evil? Why, then, 
should the question of pluralities be yielded only to perverse and 
visionary clamour? What is the light, thrown upon one natural 
operation of them, by this simple record of the experience of a 
disinterested witness? Had there been no pluralities, and no 
such thing as non-residence of incumbents, it is manifest that 
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he could never have had two, out of his three, curacies—namely, 
the first and the second. And though, no doubt, another curate 
might have done the same which favourable circumstances 
enabled him, by God’s blessing, to do, it is quite certain that the 
wncumbents of the respective benefices referred to would never 
have originated those measures, to the extent actually brought 
about, which nevertheless, when earnestly proposed and taken 
in hand by a representative, they were abundantly content to 
sanction and to further, according to their power. 

Nor is it to be said with truth, that any system of providing 
assistant and co-resident curates would answer such desirable 
ends equally well—(supposing that the ends deserve to be so 
designated.) So far from it, the like would rarely be attainable 
at all, under the perpetual and unavoidable constraints of double 
residence. This topic is a delicate one, and not to be opened 
unadvisedly; but there are almost numberless varieties of 
hindrance, or of drawback, supposable under this contingency, of 
which not one exists, to any material extent, in cases where a 
non-resident incumbent delegates the chief direction to a repre- 
sentative, on whom he can repose a broad and generous con- 
fidence, with liberty to act for the best at his own discretion, 
subject only to the conditions of frank communication, and (if 
necessary) final supervision. 

But this is not the present matter of inquiry. With regard to 
that, here are the facts of an individual’s positive experience ; 
and the reader must deal with them at his pleasure. Tee him- 
self, the describer of this outline does not scruple to avow a 
conscientious persuasion, that pluralities, left to find their own 
way as they have hitherto done, are far less a practical evil than 
a practical good; and that, even if they shall be permitted to 
remain without any modification or restraint as to their amount, 
the leaving them untouched would still be infinitely preferable 
to the extinction of them altogether. He goes further, and 
strongly objects to the proposed limitation of them by the late 
Bill; thinking that to restrict the nominal amount of them to 4007. 
a year is doing great mischief, without any real counterbalancing 
good, inasmuch as the non-resident incumbent being, by the 
hypothesis, himself a needy man, cannot afford to be otherwise 
than scrupulously economical in the temporal charities of each 
benefice; and thus, all that free and salutary confidence which 
may be exercised by a more wealthy incumbent, in delegating 
his second charge to a well-chosen deputy, which has been 
hinted at already, can find no room for exercise. A large and a 
small living held together, or even two large livings, form com- 
binations far better for the true interests of the people, in practice, 
than can by possibility arise, in general, from the junction of 
two meagre benefices, and such amount as is proposed. 
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He has to offer, in conclusion of an article already too long, 
only one thought more. 

While perhaps one of the most pleasing theories of the present 
parochial constitution of the Church of England, and possibly 
(upon the whole) one of its highest practical “advantages, is 7 
settlement of incumbents for life in their respective parishes, i 

can hardly be doubted that, occasionally, a freer power of re- 
moving their tabernacle might be a benelit in some instances, as 
well to minister as flock. At any rate, while it is well that 
permanence should be the rule, there should for many reasons 
be some little stream of fluctuation alive also, to counteract or 
to prevent occasional and partial stagnations. Take what 
analogy you will, where is the body that will Jong continue in 
security or health (according to its nature) without some out- 
lets? Now, perhaps, without having ever been designed for 
such an end, the necessary locomotions of curates may, under 
Providence, supply in the established church very nearly the 
desirable amount of provision for a due stirring and refreshing 
of the waters?) The thought cannot be now pursued, as it opens 
into a wide field; but it is well entitled to reflection, and the 
writer’s deliberate opinion is, that there is much force in it. 

Ignotus can subscribe a personal testimony, in the way of 
illustration, on this pomt also. There are those who could bear 
him witness, that he had pronounced specifically of a leading 
member of one of his congregations, for whom he had much 
regard, but to whom he had more than once had occasion to 
speak in terms of friendly admonition, that, notwithstanding 
arguments had been to all appearance urged in vain with him 
to a particular effect during /7s ministry, he felt convinced that 
something had been done towards “ breaking up the fallow 
ground,” ‘and that his successor, in all probability, would see the 
fruit. And the event very soon confirmed his expectation, 
grounded simply on a steady watch kept over the movements of 
human prejudice and passion. This is, of course, only a single 
instance in a question where perhaps a thousand kindred ones 
might be required to constitute a just induction; but would 
there not be found tens of thousands, if it were possible to bring 


together in one the personal experience of as many clergymen, as 
would combinedly supply the proof? 


But into this, or other arguments, of which the writer can 


affirm that he has felt the force experimentally, of tendency 
to shew the many great advantages possessed by curates, which 
they will never find avain when once advanced from that con- 
dition in the church, it is not either necessary or expedient now 
to enter. The present article shall be concluded with avowal of 
an honest opinion, that any measure, of which the practical 
effect shall be to diminish the present number of reasonably free 
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AND WORKING CLERGY. 269 


and honourably independent curates, such as have been in time 
past, can never be a measure of reform, in any other sense than 
that of fashioning anew, without either immediate benefit, or 
hope of blessing. 

t 


Feb. 7, 1833. 





NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I send you a drawing of a piece of ancient sculpture in the 
church of Balsham, Cambridgeshire, of which, perhaps, some of 
your correspondents will be able to explain the use. 
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270 NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


It appears to be the remains of a pulpit or reading desk, built in the 
window of the chancel, and to have been entered from the outside, 
from a chapel probably, into which the door seen below it led. No 
such building exists at present, but in attaching a school room some years 
ago to the outer wall of the chancel, old foundations were discovered 
which might have belonged to such a building. But was it not an extra- 
ordinary place for a pulpit—in a corner of the church, and so near the 
altar? Are there any other instances of pulpits in similar situations ? 
This portion of the northern wall was occupied (when there was any- 
thing more than common) by the sepulchre, or other sculptural cavities, 
used for the popish ceremonies at Easter, and the principal festivals. 
Is it possible this may have been designed for any such purpose ? 
There are traces of steps ascending still higher than the carved 
projection, of which it is difficult to imagine the use, if it was merely 
a pulpit or reading stand. Some more particulars of these ceremonies 
than are now generally known might, perhaps, be recovered from 
ancient records. 

“At the east end of the chancel on the outside are four freestone 
coffin ornaments, very old, and much alike, each having three 
crosses floré on their tops: that most north was opened a.p. 1728, 
and a stone coffin with a skeleton found in it; and in 1744, when the 
gentlemen of the Charterhouse were on their circuit, Dr. Bassit (the 
rector) had that most south opened, which was found filled with 
gravel, being bricked on the sides and bottom, where lay a skeleton 
of a person who had never been in a coffin. I find this was a 
common way of burial for persons of distinction in the time of 
Edwards II. and III., when some chose rather to have their bodies 
committed to the earth without a stone coffin than with it.’’*— 
Bloomfields Collectanea Cantab. 

This chancel was built by John Sleford, rector in the reign of 
Edward the Third, who also adorned it with 28 stalls, of good 
workmanship (which are preserved to this day), as appears from a 
grey marble slab with brass plates, on which is the following inscrip- 
tion, curious as a specimen of rhyming verses. 


“ Johannes Sleford dictus Rector mundoque relictus, 
Bursa non strictas, jacet hic sub marmore pictus. 
Fautor justorum, constans ultor viciorum. 

Quem Rex Edwardus dilexerat ad mala tardus ; 
yardorobam rexit illius, dum bene vixit : 
Ecclesiam struxit hanc, nunquam postea luxit : 
Hec fecit stalla, largé fundensque metalla. 
Canonicus primo Wellys., Rippon fuit imo : 
Edwardi festo, decessit fine modesto, 

Regis et Anglorum qui detulit acta Reorum. 





* From the Jerusalem crosses on the outside of these monuments it would 
appear that they are the tombs of Knights Templars, and from the similarity of 
their sepulture, that they altogether came to some untimely end, Many of this 
order, being tried for heresy and other crimes in England, were condemned to 
perpetual penance in several monasteries, and they had two messuages and 120 acres 
of land, besides other lands and rents, at Wilberham Magna ( Cambridgeshire, only 
a few miles distant), and there fixed a habitation for some of their order.” 











NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME, 
Anno milleno, quadringeno quoque pleno 

Huic addens primum deductum corpus ad Imum. 
O clemens Christe! celos precor intret ut ipse, 
Nil habeat triste, quia protulit omnibus is te.” 


This monument is engraved in Lysons. 


There is another very large grey marble slab, inlaid with 
brass, in the body of the church, to the memory of John Blodwell, 
LL.D. and D.D., administrator of the temporalities of Ely to Lewis 
de Luxembourg, Archbishop of Rouen, who held it in commendam. 
When he grew old and blind he resigned this rectory, having a 
pension for life reserved, and convenience for his residence, to which 
one line of along copy of bad and dull Latin verses on his tomb alludes. 
He died, as appears from these lines, April 16, 1462, and was a Welsh- 
man, who had studied law at Bologna, and practised at Rome.* 

There is also an effigy in brass, according to tradition (for the 
inscription is gone), of a brother of Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of Ely, 
and founder of Peterhouse College in Cambridge. “ He began the 
foundation of this house,’’ says Camden, “without Trumpington 
Gate, about the year 1257,’ in the reign of Henry the Third; and 
as the tower, which is the oldest part of the church at Balsham, bears 
marks of the architecture of this period, he might also be the founder 
of this handsome edifice in his native place. 

The manor of Belesham, or Balsham, was added to the possessions 
of the monastery of Ely, sometime between a.p. 1023 and 1044, by 
the will of Lesfleda, daughter of Britwoth, Duke of Northumberland, 
and wife of Oswi, afterwards King of Northumberland, in these 
words :—“I give to God, and St. Peter, and the Holy Virgin Ethel- 
dreda, the village of Belesham, with all its appurtenances, after my 
decease, for the soul of my husband, and for my children, whether 
living or dead,” 

In the flourishing state of this abbey in the time of Leoffin, the 
fifth abbot, that the monks might be more regularly and constantly 
supplied with provisions of all kinds, the abbot, with the King’s 
consent and favour, let out many of the abbey lands to tenants, 
who were obliged to bring in provisions in their course throughout 
the year, some for three or four days, some for one week, some for 
two, among which last sort was Belesham.¢ In A.p. 1370, the 
monks had no less than ten different manor-houses, castles, or palaces 
of residence (of which Balsham was one) sufficiently “large and 
commodious for the reception of themselves and their household, to 
which they usually resorted by turns, and lived with great hospitality, 





* The figures both on this and on the other monument are habited in pontificals, 
with saints embroidered on their stoles, and have canopies over their heads; also 
adorned with figures of saints and their emblems. 


t One estate in the Isle of Ely was to furnish twenty or thirty thousand eels ; 
another nearer the sea about the same number of herrings; another six weighs 
of salt; another four weighs of cheese; another 12 skips of wheat and malt ; 
another a certain allowance of wood (at that time the only firing), with eight acres 
of meadow for pasturing the oxen that drew the wood to the abbey. 
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272 NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

according to the custom of those times, chiefly on the produce of their 
demesnes. In A.p. 1522, this monastery was surrendered to Henry 
the Eighth, and converted into a cathedral church, to be an episcopal 
see, with dean and chapter; and in A.p. 1600, divers ancient manors 
and estates (among them Balsham) were alienated from the said see, 
and by the then bishop (Hetow), with the consent of the dean and 
chapter, conveyed to the Queen, who granted the fee farm of this 
manor, and the advowson of the church at Balsham, by letters patent, 
to Mr. Thomas Sutton, her Master of the Ordnance at Berwick, by 
whom they were afterwards presented to his foundation of the 
Charterhouse in London, and under its patronage they sti!l continue. 
Mr. Sutton was a great benefactor to the village of Balsham. 

Some curious particulars relating to this parish are to be found in 
Strype’s Life of Archbishop Parker, book iv. c. 40—“There grew 
now a great jealousy of a new sect, resembling eiiher the family of 
Love or the Libertins, or some such company, newly sprang up in the 
parts of Cambridge and Essex, and especially in and about Balsham 
and Strethal, for there was a parcel of people lately discovered that 
had religious assemblies among themselves; but they were found 
to be indeed innocent, well-disposed people that met together on 
holydays, when they were at leisure from their ordinary work, some- 
times after dinner and sometimes after supper, only to read and confer 
the Scriptures, and to inform and confirm one another in their 
Christian duty, and to edify themselves in the knowledge of God, 
thinking thereby to s) their time better than others, or themselves 
before had done, whew it was taken up in playing at cards, dice, and 
tables, or sitting in alehouses. Of this company was the minister of 
Strethal and several housekeepers in Balsham. But information was 
made of these men and their meetings ; and it was reported of Sharp, 
parson of Strethal, that he married persons in the fields, and after a 
new way of his own, different from that in the Book of Common 
Prayer; and of the rest of them, as if they disliked the Book of 
Common Prayer, and disowned the Queen’s supremacy, and owned 
a state of perfection in this life—that they disbelieved the resurrection, 
and that they were for revelations besides the Scriptures; finally, that 
they held that differences of persons, of meats end apparel, of times 
and days, were not to be made by the magistrates. Whereupon Dr. 
Pern, the incumbent of Balsham, probably commissionated by the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, administered divers interrogatories to them 
concerning these things, requiring their plain answer thereunto. ‘The 
which answers I have here subjoined, as worthy some observation, 
according as they were given in by the said Pern.’’* 





—— a —_— ee ee — —— 


* This Dr. Pern, who was Master of Peterhouse (where he founded two fellow- 
ships) and Dean of Ely, left 23s. and 4d. in his will “to buy white herrings in the 
time of Lent for the poor cf Balsham ; and 10s. to a learned man that shall preach 
yearly a sermon at Balsham on Sunday the first week in Lent,”” whom he desires to 
get part of the white herrings distributed to the poor “ which could say the Lord’s 
Prayer, Articles of Faith, and Ten Commandments, in the English tongue, in such 
sort as he himself taught thein every time he did preach at Balsham.” 
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These answers tend to confirm Strype’s account of them; but there 
is little interest in them. It is curious that Sharp, the parson of 
Strethal, makes his mark. 

Near the village terminates one of those extensive dykes which run 
(parallel to one another) across this part of the country. It begins 
“at the east side of the Cam, and runs ina straight line by Fenn Ditton, 
(or rather Ditchton, from the fore-mentioned ditch,) between great 
Wilbraham and Fulbourn, as far as Balsham. At present, it is com- 
monly called Seven Mile Dyke, because it is seven miles from 
Newmarket. Formerly it was called Fleam Dyke, that is, flight dyke, 
as it seems from some remarkable flight at this place. And, accord- 
ing to Henry of Huntingdon, the Danes committed all the barbarities 
imaginable at Balsham.’’—Camden. 

Pieces of ancient armour, coins, &¢., have been repeatedly found 
along the line of this ditch; and there is reason to think that both it and 
the other remains of Roman or Saxon antiquity in the neighbourhood 
would repay a more careful examination than they have yet received. 

TC 





SACRED POETRY. 


MeraBaivwpev tvrevber. 


{‘‘ LET Us DEPART HENCE.’ —Joseph, b. iv. 63.] 
1 


Is there no sound about our altars heard 
Of gliding forms that long have watch’d in vain 
For slumbering discipline to break her chain, 
And aim the bolt by Theodosius fear’d? 

“« Let us depart :—these English souls are sear’d, 
Who, for one grasp of perishable gold, 
Would brave the curse by holy men of old 
Laid on the robbers of the shrines they rear’d, 
Who shout for joy to see the ruffian band 
Come to reform, where ne’er they came to pray, 
E’en where, unbidden, seraphs never trod.— ‘ 
Let us depart, and leave th’ apostate land 
To meet the rising whirlwind as she may, 
Without her guardian angels and her Gop. 


2. [THE CREED OF 8ST. ATHANASIUS. ] 


‘«« Seek we some realm where virgin souls may pray 
In faith untarnish’d by the sophist’s scorn, 
And duly raise on each diviner morn 
The psalm that gathers in one glorious lay 
All chants that e’er from heaven to earth found way :— 
Majestic march! as meet to guide and time 
Man’s wandering path in life’s ungenial clime, 
As Aaron’s trump for the dread ark’s array.— 


Vou. H1.—March, }833. » N 
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Creed of the saints, and anthem of the blest, 
And calm-breath’d warning of the kindliest love 
That ever heav’d a wakeful mother’s breast, 
(True love is bold, and gravely dares reprove,) 
Who knows but myriads owe their endless rest 
To thy recalling, tempted else to rove? 


3. [THE BURIAL SERVICE. } 


‘‘ And they who grudge th’ Omnipotent his praise, 
What wonder if they grudge the dead his hope? 
Th’ irrev’rent restless eye finds room and scope, 
E’en by the grave, to wrangle, pry, and gaze. 
Heaven in its mercy hides, but man displays ; 


Heaven throws a gleam, where they would darken all ; 


A shade, where they, forgetting worm and pall, 
Sing triumph—they excite, but Heaven allays. 
Alas, for England’s mourners, if denied 


The soothing tones of Hope, though faint and low, 


Or swoln up high, with partial tearless pride ! 
Better in silence hide their dead, and go, 
Than sing a hopeless dirge, or coldly chide 
The faith that owns release from earthly woe. 


4. [LENGTH OF THE PRAYERS. | 


‘But Faith is cold, and wilful men are strong, 


And the blithe world, with bells and harness proud, 


Rides tinkling by, so musical and loud, 

It drowns th’ eternal word, th’ angelic song ; 
And one by one the weary listless throng 

Steals out of church, and leaves the choir unseen 


Of winged guards to weep, where prayer had been, 


That souls immortal find that hour too long. 
Most fatal token of a falling age! 
Wit ever busy, Learning ever new, 
Unsleeping Fancy, Eloquence untir’d ;— 
Prayer only dull! The saints and martyrs’ page 
A tedious scroll; the scorn’d and faithful few 
Left to bewail such beauty undesir’d.” 

5. 
Sons of our mother! such th’ indignant strain 
Might haply strike, this hour, a pastor’s ear, 
Purg’d to discern, for once, th’ aerial train 
Of heavenly centinels yet lingering here ; 
And what if, blending with the chant austere, 
A soft inviting note attune the close ? 

“ We go ;—but faithful hearts will find us near, 
Who cling beside their mother in her woes, 
Who love the rites that erst their fathers lov’d, 
Nor tire of David’s hymn, and Jesus’ prayer :— 
Their quiet altars, wheresoe’er removed, 

Shall clear with incense sweet th’ unholy air ; 
In persecution safe, in scorn approv’d, 
Angels, and He who rules them, will be there.” 
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Be mindful, ye, who festive halls adorn, 

; And on your quilts indulgently recline, 
And drink beneath the rose the mellow wine, 
A trump may blow, to march before the morn! 
Is he prepared for the canorous horn 
Who braids his tresses with the flowery twine, 
And, when the sun is past the level line, 
Keeps wassail till another day is born? 
More limber they, that do their flesh begrudge; 
More willing part, who tarrying less delight, 
Nor of the present good too highly judge, 
But girded are, and shod. The word of might 
Which bad the captive sons of Rachel trudge, 
Fell easiest on the tented Rechabite. 


A. H. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


THE RAINBOW A PROPHETIC SIGN. 


Mirackes and prophecy are the usual means by which God has 
condescended to authenticate his communications with man. By 
miracles he afforded an immediate and visible assurance of some 
future event declared by prophecy. Among the chosen people, the 
dealings of Providence were laid more plainly open to observation ; 
and the appointed instruments of the Almighty, for bringing about his 
ordained course of events, had their own faith strengthened, and 
their credit with others established, by some manifest sign from the 
finger of God. This was a wise and merciful adaptation to the feel- 
ings of human nature ; indeed, it is impossible for us to conceive any 
other way that would so effectually obviate distrust on the one hand, 
and incredulity on the other. 

After the four hundred years of affliction, at the time prefixed (Gen, 
xv. 13.), when the children of Israel were to be brought up out 
of Egypt, and that unpromising charge was laid upon Moses, how 
natural was the expression of his feelings! ‘ But, behold, they will 
not believe me, for they will say, The Lord hath not appeared unto 
thee,” (Exod. iv. 1.) Upon which he was immediately furnished 
with the miraculous signs of the serpent-rod and the leprous hand, in 
token to himself and the Israelites of their approaching deliverance. 
Similar feelings and similar condescension were exhibited in the case 
of Gideon when commissioned to save Israel from the hands of the 
Midianites: “ Wherewith shall I save Israel? .. . If now I have 
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found grace in thy sight, then shew me a sign that thou talkest with 
me.” (Judg. vi. 15.) Then the angel of the Lord put forth his staff 
and touched the flesh, and there rose up fire out of the rock and con- 
sumed it. And when for wise purposes, God determined to raise up 
Hezekiah, and add fifteen years to his life, that king, with ineredu- 
lous joy, good unto Isaiah, « What shall be the sign that the Lord will 
heal me?" (2 Kings, xx, 8.) And Isaiah said, ‘ This sign shalt thou 
have of the Lord, that the Lord will do the thing that he hath 
spoken; and he brought the shadow ten degrees backward by which 
it had gone down on the dial.”’ 

Such instances are numberless in the Bible, and the point to be 
attended to is that the sign was always something new or miraculous. 
This method of giving a present sign, as an authenticating token of a 
future benefit, was observed by God from the earliest times, It was 
so done in the person of Cain; the Lord shewed a sign unto Cain, in 
token that no man finding him should kill him, (Gen. iv. 15.)* This 
sign was certainly of a miraculous nature, and not an ordinary phe- 
nomenon ; otherwise it would not have afforded him any more lively 
satisfaction than God's bare promise. If God had said unto him, ‘| 
do set my sun in the heavens, and it shall be for a token that no man 
shall kill thee, what degree of assurance would such a sign have af- 
forded to his desponding mind? — Yet, of the same comfortless uature 
would have been the token of the rainbow to Noah, that the waters 
should no more become a flood to destroy all flesh, if that phe nome- 
non had been familiar to the antediluvians, If the course of nature 
was violated to assure Hezekiah of the continuance of his life, is it an 
improbable supposition that God should do some new thing to con- 


vince Noah of his safety in a restored world. It is the remoteress of 


the transaction and our slight interest in it that reconciles us to the 
notion that God, at that time, merely appointed the bow as a token 
of his covenant. But — dealings are constant, and un thousand 
vears are only as one day in his sight ; whilst man’s judgment is 
powerfully influenced by he recentness of events and. their import- 
ance to himself. If Christ had ap pointed the bow as a token of the 
resurrection of the body, and as a sign of the covenant between him- 
self and mankind that he would make their peace with God, could 
we, In this case, bring ourselves to acquiesce in the sufficiency of such 
a pledge? But C hrist knew better what was in man, and what the 
earne st longings of our nature re quire d. When, therefore, he was 

od-—“ What sign shewest thou, seeing that thou ‘doest ene things ? 
Je ‘sus answered, Destroy this temple, and in three di: avs | will raise it 
up He spake of the te mple of his body,” (John, ii. 18, Matt. xii. 39.) 
It is not likely, then, that the awful occasion of the deluge, wherein 
comfort and support were so much needed, should constitute the soli- 


Gen. iv. 15, should be rendered “ And the Lord gave Cain a sign [i. e. worked 


some miracle to convince him) that whosoever found him should not kill him.”— 
Parkhurst in voce Pw. 
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tary exception* to God’s usual dealings. Because rain is common and 
necessary now, We are apt to suppose that it has always been so; ex- 
cept for this bias, 1 think that no one could consider the bow 
as a familiar appearance on reading the account of it in Gen. ix, 
12—15: “ And God said, This is the authe uticating token, which I 
exhibit,t of the covenant between me and you, aad every living 
creature that is with you, for perpetual generations ; (13) My bow | 
exhibit in the cloud, and it shall be for the authentic ating token of the 
covenant between me and the earth. (14) And it shall come to pass, 
when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in 
the cloud; (15) And I will remember my covenant, which is between 
me and you, and every living creature of all flesh; and the waters 
shall no more become a flood to destroy all flesh.’ In verse 14, Noah 
is specially advertised when and where he was to expect its appear- 
ance, as concerning some new thing ; which notice that there should 
be rain, but not to the overflowing of a flood, will appear far from 
needless, when we consider the terror that must have seized on this 
remnant ofa destroyed world, on a repetition of those wondrous and 
fearful waterdrops, and what unspeakable comfort God's predicted 
sign in the cloud would afford them: ‘The bow shall be in the cloud, 
and T will look upon it, that lL may remember the everlasting cove- 
nant between God and every living creature.” 

St. Paul classes Noah among those eminent persons who had exhi- 
bited extraordinary instances of faith: “ By faith, Noah being warned 
by God of things not seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an 
ark to the saving of his house,” (Heb. xi. 7.) We know that, at 
present, heavy rains will sometimes produce floods, so as to inundate 
whole districts, and cause great loss of life; now if rains and floods 
were things not seen as yet, it adds greatly to his faith in building the 
ark, and in bearing the scoffs of that violent generation. Although 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up, yet rain seems to 
have been the principal agent of destruction, as God forewarned 
Noah: “ yet seven days and I will cause it to rain upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights,* and e very living substance that 1 have 


made will I destroy from off the face of the earth,” (vil. 4.) Now, if 


Noah were commissioned, unless they repet uted, to thréaten that 
wicked race with the unhe ard of punishme nt of a flood from heaven, 
he would little disturb their godless revelry which they kept up, “eat- 
ing and drinking, marrying, and giving in marriage, until the day 
that Noah entered into the ark,” (Matt. xxiv. 38.) 

Kindred spirits of the present day scoff at Moses for asserting that 


* The sign of God's covenant with Abraham was circumcision, (Gen, xvii. 11,) 


which, although not miraculous, was certainly new. We now know that the rain- 
bow is the effect of natural causes ; yet, were it at that time new, it would have all 
the effect of a miraculous sign to Noah. 


+ The usual expression for shewing a sign is here used: FUN 2: Cuddvatonpeior. 


t The Hebrew idiom here would be more prope rly rendered, ‘7 will cause it to 
rain forty days, that | may destroy, &c.;” also in ix. 13, ** My bow IL exhibit in the 
cloud, that it may be for, &c.” 
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God then set his bow in the cloud. The same causes, say they, must 
ever have produced the same effects; and the rainbow must often 
have been seen during the sixteen centuries before the flood. Such 
reasoning is correct enough ; but, were the premises to be questioned, 
they would be rather at a loss to prove the existence of rain in those 
times, so little analogous to ourown. We should never have believed, 
had it not been revealed to us, that the antediluvians ate no flesh, or 
that they lived so long; and yet, such a state of the atmosphere, 
as did not admit of the condensation of vapour into drops of rain, is 
not more impossible to conceive than such a constitution of the human 
frame, as did not require flesh for its support, and could stand the 
wear of a thousand years. If God has asserted that he did, at that 
time, exhibit his bow in ratification of his covenant, can unbelievers 
expect that we should give less heed to his sure word than to their 
unproved assertions ? “ Yea, let God be true,and every man a liar ;”’ 
and as long as the Bible is not inconsistent with itself, the difficulty of 
reconciling it with the objections of its enemies need not cause us any 
great uneasiness. 

The only passage that bears in the least upon the subject is con- 
tained in Gen. ii. 4—6; but as the present version of it is very ob- 
scure, I shall here offer a new translation and arrangement :— 


“Such is the account of the heavens and the earth at their creation, 
In the day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens. 


Now before any shrub of the field was in the earth 
And before any plant of the field sprung up,* 
Although the Lord God rained not on the earth 
And there was not a man to dress the ground, 
There went up a mist from the earth 

And watered the whole face of the ground.” 


The first chapter, I conceive, should have been extended beyond 
the six days of creation, so as to contain the sanctifying of the seventh 
day to rest, and perhaps to end with the full close—“ Such is the ac- 
count of &c.’” The second chapter would then return to and amplify 
certain passages worthy of a partic ‘ular account, but which would 
have interrupted the simple narrative of the creation: such are the 
place of Adam's abode, the naming of the creatures, the different for- 
mation of Eve, &c. The meaning of the six lines “ Now before any 


* ‘Two not uncommon idioms are here combined in an unusual manner, and on 
this account seem hitherto to have escaped observation : (1.) B°Y before, as in Josh. 


ii. 8—“* Now before they had lain down, she went up untothem on the roof.” (2.) 55, 
every, in a negative sentence, means any, as in Exod, xx.4—*“ Thou shalt not make to 
thy self any likeness.” Gen. iv. 15—* That not any finding him should kill him.” 
Gen. iii. L—“Yea hath God said, Ye shall not eat of any tree of the garden!” And 
Eve's answer suits better hereto. The Hebrew 55 in this case corresponds exactly 
with the Latin qguisquam or ullus which are used only in universal negative proposi- 
tions. Gen. iii. |—‘** The serpent was more subtil than any beast,” animali astutior 
ullo. The same idiom, of zac, derived from the Septuagint, obtains also in the 
Greek Testament : ** Not any flesh shall be saved,” ( Mark, xiii.20;) ““Not any one 
that saith unto me Lord, Lord,” ( Matt. vii, 21,) Non intrabit quisquam qui dicat ; 
} Cor. i. 20, Heb. xii. TT, &e. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 279 
shrub &c.” appears to be simply this: Previously to the existence of 
any vegetation, although there was neither rain from heaven nor irri- 
gation from man, yet God had provided the necessary supply of 
moisture by means of the atmosphere affording dew. 


W. B. WrinNntna. 
Keysoe Vicarage, Beds. 
( To be continued. ) 


THE NAME OF CYRUS. 
[Further Remarks. } 


To the Editor of the British Magazine, 


Sir,—lIn the first volume of the British Magazine, it was observed at 
some length, that the miraculous fall of Babylon and rise of Cyrus 
the Great, had been extensively felt and remembered among the 
Gentiles; that the title of Quirinus, first king, and warlike deity 
among the Romans, was no other than Cyrus’s name, and his leget id, 
the fable of Cyrus’s birth and nutrition,—and so forth. 

And it was further observed thereupon, that the Greek word Kupwge, 
and all its cognates and derivatives, were introduced into the language 
subsequently to the wonderful events in question, and can, therefore, 
be referred with probability to no origin other than the proper name 
Kvpoc, Cyrus. ‘Those words were distinguished with some care from 
an earlier word of a similar sound, but not only of a different, but of 
an essentially opposite import. 

The meaning and force of that new Grecian word was, “ being 
arbiter of any question,” “having jurisdiction over anything,’’ and so 
forth ;* corresponding with the Latin idiom, penes quem aliquod est ; 
from w hich ampler sense, the common meaning of lord or king was 
deduced. But it is a word essentis ully kingly, implying the power of 
him who imposes law obligatory upon free citizens, and not the 
right of a master over slaves; and was considered peculiarly apt to 
express the supremacy of God over all beings. 

Cyrus is known to be a title of the sun, and the sun is known to 
have been worshipped by the Pagans under an infinity of names. 
Some of those names expressed the various attributes which really 
belong to it as the luminary of nature, and others expressed attributes 
belonging to God alone, and imputed to it under the false hypothesis 
of its being a deity of the first order. It followed as a necessary con- 
clusion from the above premises, that the name Cyrus, as bestowed 
upon the deity Sol Mithras, was expressive of those precise rights and 
faculties which the Medo-Grecian words kuypwe, Kupoc, Kuptevery, &C. 
denote. 

These few words of recapitulation are intended to introduce the 
following remark. Etymologists of the sounder and better class, and, 


* Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi, i, e. iog Kuptov ice 
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among others, the famous Sir William Jones, have been strongly per- 
suaded that the Ancient Persic or Zend language was, in all its affi- 
nities, of the same stock or family as the Teutonic. However well 
or ill-founded that opinion may be, this is true, that the word in 
question has the same meaning, even to the utmost nicety of idiom, 
in the early Teutonic, as it had in the Greek of the Post-C yreian 
authors. C yre or Kyre (for both spellings were used) is the Anglo- 
Saxon for arbitrium. “On des Abbodes kyre,’ is “within ‘the 
Abbot's jurisdiction.” —lLye, in vocabulo. The Saxons and Goths, or 
North-men, were both equally addicted to war and carnage, and they 
neither esteemed honourable, nor ever expected to die any death but 
a violent and bloody one. ‘They believed in certain female deities in 
whose hands it lay—pe nes quas it was—to determine in each day’s 
turmoil who should survive, and who, by a bloody death, should 
inherit the heaven of the Scythians. That Paradise of the first-born 
Cain was ycleped V al-halla, Hall of Slaughter; and the terrible 
maidens were termed in the Norse dialect, Val-Kyriur, and in the 


Anglo-Saxon, Weel-Cyrian, which are to say, the <Arbitresses of 


Slaughter. Not in Homeric Greek, for Homer was anterior to C yrus, 
and to the words derived from him; but in Greek we should say of 
them— 


at KUpLaL Eiot 
Zwy¢ Kat Savarovo 








lt appears to my judgment, that the conformity between these 
Greek and Teutonic phrases is much too exact and ‘perfect to admit 
any doubt of their identity. But it is highly improbable that the cruel 
savages of Scandinavia and Jutland should have borrowed any word 
from the language of the Greeks who lived after Cyrus. There is, 
therefore, every reason for concluding that they brought it with them 
from Asia, and for inferring from thence, as a matter of fact, the same 
Opinion as to the meaning of the Mithriac title Cyrus, which IT had 
previously arrived at as a matter of argument. 


H. 


ON ROMANS, xu. 20. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sirn,—In a former number, a correspondent having commented on 
the Bishop of Chichester’s interpretation of Rom. xii, 20, 1 would soli- 
cit, with all due respect to rank and high attainments, the bishop’s 
attention to a mediate point between the most opposed interpretations 
of the text, where the truth appears to me actually to rest; not, in- 
deed, overlooked by commentators, but never, to my observation, 
placed exactly in the view which it shall be my endeavour to prove ad- 
missible, ifnot the only just one. Allow me, for this purpose, to set in 
juxtaposition the common passage, as it stands in Proverbs, and in 
the Epistle, together with its final clause, as in Proverbs, on the one 
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hand, and with St. Paul’s introduction and short conclusion on the 
other. 
Rom. xii. 
19. Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
Prov. xxv. selves, but rather give place unto wrath ; 
21. If thine enemy be hungry, give for it is written, Vengeance is mine ; i 
him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, will repay, saith the Lord. 
give him water to drink : 20. Therefore if thine enemy hunger, 
v2. For thou shalt heap coals of fire on feed him; if he thirst, give him drink ; 
his head, and the Lord shall reward thee. —for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head. 
21. Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good. 

Now, does it not stand in sound reason that, as contained alike in the 
word of truth, the above common text, together with its adjuncts on each 
side, must hold, one with another, a perfect agreement and consistency : 
that is to say, that the act of “heaping coals” must agree with the 
“ overcoming evil with good,” and with that, likewise, be one which 
the Lord may approve ¢ and reward. For what purpose does the apostle 
employ the quotation but to enforce his dissuasion, equally affectionate 
and solemn, from every deed or thought of vengeance? Yet this he 
does, ace cording to certain expositions, by instigating an act intention- 
ally malignant, so that under the specious affectation of good, the per- 
son whom we may suppose aggrieved, draws down upon the aggressor 
that vengeance of Heave n, whic h he is forbidden to encroac h upon, 
overcoming evil by accomplishing the destruction of the aggressor, and 
then looking for the promised reward of his unhallowed largess. On this 
view of the subject, and as in the person of those arguers with whom 
he was once disposed to agree, nothing can be more candid, in my 
opinion more convincing, than the Bishop’s language, or more unde- 
niable than the stated conclusion. 

Let us proceed to examine what there is in the metaphor before us 
so appalling as to seem to militate against Christian goodness.’* 

With those ‘milder interpreters’ who have recourse to the cru- 
cible, merely as typifying the desired result, I do not agree in merging 
the idea of pain. lL would grant that the heaping of coals of fire on 
the head of the adversary denotes pain, but yet no other pain than 
what the true Christian need have no qualm in produc ing—the 
pain of a relenting heart, the pang of awakened generosity acting 
upon a wounded conscience. Supposing, then, the beneficent 
procedure successful, the text seems to furnish a triumphant argu- 
mentum ad hominem + in reply to any disciple of the world’s school, 
who might have urged resentful measures of a very different kind. 

‘Tell me not of schemes of vengeance: the Christian’s retaliation 
probes the deepest, and the victory it seeks to gain is of all the 
most complete.’ Nor is it necessary, in the explanation of pro- 
verbial language, to contemplate the occurrence of that impenetra- 
ble hardness of heart against all conciliation or repentance which, 


—_——_- CF r+ —_—— ———~ — eo ee 


* The single inverted commas refer to words or expressions which occur in the 
Bishop of Chichester’s sermon. 
+ For argumentum ad hominem see Index to Hey’s ( Norrisian) Lectures. 
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however freque nt, charity would forbid us in any given instance to 
take for granted. Thus whilst man in his responsibility fulfils the 
precept, not from enmity, but from love, (he being, however, an instru- 
ment in the hands of : L supe rior ruler,) L have no objection to admit 
that the heaping coals of fire may ‘always’ denote ¢ infliction of punish- 
ment from the Almighty.’ In the full acknow ledgment of God's 
perpetual providence, be it so. But why, therefore, is it of necessity 
judicially destructive ? why not simply corrective, as the furnace, 
Deut. iv. 20, Isa. xiviii, 10, Jer. xi. 4; and fire as that of the refiner, 
Malachi, iii. LO? See also Matt. iii. L1, Mark ix. 49. By whom 
else, in fact, is the pain of remorse and contrition inflicted upon sin- 
ning mortals, whoever may be the ostensible agent, but the invisible 
Disposer who alone orde reth all things, even to the unruly wills and 
affections of sinful men? But here we are all “ of one mind.”’ 

‘Those who tate their exposition from the laboratory might refer, 
perhaps, with advantage to the verse in Proverbs immediate sly preced- 
Ing, as, from its proximity, seeming to indicate a continu: ition of 
thought, but surely with still greater advante age to the terrific imagery 
of Eze ie ol, XXL. Is, and following verses , whic h, though in such viv id 
colours picturing the Divine wrath, no ‘one wealld dare interpret as 
denoting utter extinction (for in the gathering, at Jerusalem, Israel 
evide ntly comprises Jud ah) without a remnant left. Had the “ melt- 
ing of the heart like wax” oceupied the place of coals burning on the 
head, the passage, from the greater triteness of the simile, would 
scarcely have prov ake d discussion: yet, reduce both figures to reality, 
and the sufferer would have little to choose between them. But nei- 
ther in the case of nation nor of individual would I lose sight of the 
destructiveness which we naturally attach to the element of fire. Only 
let it have its proper object, not (at least as far as human volition is 
concerned) the person of the offender, but the “ dross,” the inherent 
evil, the depraved affection. — « Infectum exuratur scelus.” 

If these remarks are just, their application will be extended to other 
passages, which, though not canonical, are very properly referred to 
as illustrative. But the 17th and I8th verses of Prov. xxiv., from the 
manner of his Lords ship’ s appeal to them, require a more particular 
examination. Rejoice not when thy enemy falleth, and let not 
thine heart be glad when he stumbleth, lest the Lord see it and it dis- 
please him, and he turn away his wrath from him.” The acknow- 
ledged difficulty of the latter verse seems to hang upon the particle 
lest, and may, perhaps, be entirely removed by restricting it to one of 
its common senses, as the only one ¢ admissible in the place. The use 
of it, as of its representatives in different languages, is surely not at all 
uncommon, When a contingence is denoted of importance to mention, 
but in nowise produced by any beforementioned act, real or supposed. 
To say, then, that it is here introductory to any consequence, as of effect 
from cause, may be found to be a gratuitous assumption, IT advise a 
young friend to remain at home on a certain day /est his father be 
displease d, and something happen which, though not at all de spe nding 
upon his absence, yet, if then occurring, would cause him mortification 
too obvious to require stating. ‘The following, then, L would venture 
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to propose as a paraphrase of the passage—* Rejoice not, &c.,”” for 


times may alter; yourself as well as your enemy are in the hands of 


God; his prosperity may be restored; yours, through the justly 
incurred displeasure ‘of the Almighty may be remove d, and then what 
will become of your short-lived ‘triumph ? with what shame and con- 
fusion of face w rhen you see him shall you then be covered? That this 


would be the thought which would instantly occur to Jewish readers, 


may, | think, be inferred from Micah vii. 10, confirmed by a great 
variety of other texts with more or less of parallelism, whic h any con- 
cordance may supply, e. g. Job vill. 22; Psalm Ixxxvi. 17, exii. 10. 
That either King Solomon, or an apostle when he inculecated the 
best course of action, should suggest, amongst others, ‘ motives’ not 
exactly the * best,’ considering the very different modes of instruction 
in which the spirit of truth has condescended to make its appeal to the 
human heart, may readily be allowed; but that in any instance the 
same spirit should suggest one essentially, however slightly, corrupt, 
would imply a contradiction in terms to suppose. And more particu- 
larly with regard to the personal character of St. Paul; that under 
any inducement he should be content to compromise for the reserva- 
tion of a single corner of the heart, where an evil affection might yet 
linger, is what I cannot imagine. Would he not think it compro- 
mising that universal law of love, which no writer has ever more ener- 
getic: illy enforced? Or can we suppose him at variance with James 
. 10? Not only when he is directly exhorting or giving precepts, 
na when even yielding to a weaker brothe ‘r, When waving non-essen- 
tials, when becoming all things to all men, or when spe: aking after the 
manner of men, is not this principle in his own language, “the 
fulfilling of the law,” virtually always avowed, always inculcated, 
always acted upon ? With a mind thus affected, and so strongly 
evidenced in his writings, | can no more than the self-named 
<lmathes conceive ‘any qualification” of the Divine precept, which 
forms the very burden of the paragraph he is writing, under any cir- 
cumstances compatible. 
1 am, Nir, 
Your grateful reader, 
Ss. 8. 


VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


SikR,—Mr. Greswell’s view of the Early Parisian Greek Press, in my 
opinion, makes a most valuable addition to English literature. The 
press, when it was first applied to Greek and Latin, had an effect, 
naturally to be expected, but very little attended to—the destruction 
of the documents which it followed. 

The multiplication of the printed copies took away the value of those 
written ones ; and when future editions wanted them, the "y were many of 
them no longer to be found; they existed only in the “printed copies. 
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Hence the high value of early editions, and the absolute necessity of 
a full investigation of the character and circumstances of the persons 
who superintended these editions. The learned have not been without 
this aid; but it has hitherto been confined to them, and has been 


made such a matter of dry detail, that few will make further use of 


such works than mere books of reference. Mr. Gresweil, by mingling 
the history of the times, which really belongs to the subject, has the 
high merit of producing a book that will inform and please every 
reader. 

In the “ View,’ however, “of the Greek Parisian Press,” there is one 
point which ought most deeply to interest all—viz., its editions of the 
Greek ‘Testament. And this concerns not only those who read the re- 
ceived Greek text, but all who accept the authorized version as the Word 
of God, I was pleased, therefore, at observing so large a portion of Mr. 
Greswell’s work employed in the lives of Robert Estienne and his son 
Henry ; to whom sacred criticism is under such deep obligations ; but 
to whom such a measure of black ingratitude and foul aspersion has 
been repaid. In this work of unceasing defamation, it is with feelings 
of deep shame I say it, England has been pre-eminent. The prince 
of critics, who once dreamt of taking an incomparably higher place in 
sacred criticism than even that which he obtained in classical, could 
say (Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, xxxii) “The present text was first 
settled, almost 200 years ago, out of several MSS. , by Robert Ste- 
phens, a printer and bookseller, at Paris,”” and in his celebrated letter 
to Archbishop Wake, April 1716, “ After the Complutenses and 
rasmus, who had but very ordinary MSS., it has become the pro- 
perty of booksellers. Robert Stephens’s « edition, set out and regu- 
lated by himself alone, is now become the standard. That text stands 
as if an apostle was his compositor,” (p. 232, Burney.) ‘The last 
and still greater Richard, can talk of “the craft of printer and editor,” 
Letters to Travis, p. 56; and again, p. 58, of editors and printers 
practising, “ the tricks of their profession.”” His Vindicator, Crito Can- 

tabrigiensis, p. 396, speaks of “ the old printe r.”’? Bishop Marsh, also, 
(Le ctures, Vi. p. 106) of the editions of Robert Stephens, “a learne d 
bookseller and printer at Paris.” 1 have no more wish for “ a pro- 
testant pope” in sacred criticism, than any of these great men. I 
have no more desire for “ Prescription” than Wetsten had, vol. ii. p. 


852, Ist ed. p. 166; but 1 deprecate the wilful rejection of any one of 


the means of obtaining the true text; and 1 feel deep obligations to 
se Greswell for letting the world see “ what a printer and editor” 
vas In 1546—1550; by which, perhaps, they may be induced to 
examine on which side the tricks of trade ac ‘tually lie; and when 
L observed Mr. G.’s undertaking, in the contents “of his thirteenth 
chapter, I turned to it in high hopes that his commendation of the 
Parisian Greek Press would be no longer confined to classical litera- 
ture, when he so justly says, (Preface, p. v.) “ Many of its primary 
productions commend themselves to the learned of our times, 
as the representatives of MSS, now no longer found.’ When I was 
told that we should have the “honesty of Robert vindicated from the 
imputations of Mr. Porson,” Lexpected to see the fact distinctly 
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shewn that more than one half of the MSS. out of which “ the printer 

and bookseller’’ “ settled the present text, almost ¢hree hundred years 
ago, have never yet been ascertained.”’ Such I distinetly and fearlessly 
say is the fact ; for the story of Stephanus’s editions is simply this : 

Upon his petition to his high-minded patron, Francis L., he was accom- 
modated with the use of fifteen MSS. from the royal library ; out of 
these, and some one private MS., he formed the text of the “O mirifi- 
cam,” of 1546. This stock he nearly doubled while he was prepar- 


ing for the glory of his life, the folio of 1550; and when the text of 


that splendid edition had been formed from it, he selected seven of 
the fifteen royal MSS. and six of the private, numbered 2—14, to 
give opposing readings to his first volume (the Gospels and the Acts) 
which together with those of one of the previous editions, No. 1, are 
given in the inner margin. As a sufficient number of these thirteen 
MSS. contained the epistles of St. Paul, and the remainder of the 
third part of the sacred text (the catholic epistles) there was no altera- 
tion made in the opposing materials for giving various readings thus 
far, in the second volume. But in the Revelations (the 4th part of 
the sacred text) all the thirteen of the first selection failed. A new 
selection then became necessary, and No. 15 was taken out of the 
royal MSS., and No 16 out of the private MSS., with the printed edi- 
tion, to furnish opposing readings to the new text, there. A reading 
or two was given from each of the two last selected MSS., in the pre- 
vious part of the work, probably (as I have imagined) to shew that 
the royal MS., No. 15, contained the whole of this second volume ; 
and that the private one, No. 16, contained the whole New ‘Testa- 
ment. The original set of MSS. then amounted to little more than 
half of what were obtained in the whole, for the text of the folio ; and 
exactly half of that set, (viz., eight of the royal MSS.) and about one 
half of those that were obtained afterwards, together with the Com- 
plutensian priné, made up the set that was taken first and last to op- 
pose the text of the folio in the marginal readings. Such was the 
theory of a pamphlet entitled “Specimen of an intended publication 
&c.,”’ namely, that Stephanus had fifteen MSS. from the royal library, 
but that he had, in all, 16 MSS., “ posterioribus diebus,”’ for the first 
edition of 1546 ; that these were increased, as might naturally be 
expected, by his ke ‘eping his son so long searching the libraries of Italy, 
to thirty, and more, for the tolio ; and that a selection was made out 
of the whole, to furnish opposing readings in the margin. ‘This was 
so natural in itself—it so perfectly accorded with ev ery fact that had 
been obtained from every source—it so pertectly corresponded with 
the internal evidence of the editions themselves, that Crito Canta- 


brigiensis and the rest of the families of the Critos, had no means of 


meeting the pamphlet, but by representing its theory to be that Ste- 
phanus had only two sets of documents, and that the documents of the 
one were wholly different from those of the other, one of these sets 
being for the margin of the folio, the other to furnish the varying 
text of all the editions. And it was easy for them to knock down 
this monstrous fiction of their own when they had set it up. 

No critical reader can need to be told that the hypothesis which, 
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by the zeal and ability of Stephanus’s enemies, has passed current 
during the 18th and the 19th century, if not earlier, makes him to 
have had the opposing documents of the margin for the formation of 
all his editions, and nothing else. I have never been able to discover 
any reason for this hypothesis, but that it serves to convict him of the 
most gross violation of the sacred text. It goes on the assumption 
that he could not select any documents, printed or manuscript, to 
oppose the text of his folio of 1550, but what he had used for forming 
that of the IG6mo of 1546. And this involves another assumption, 
viz.—that he could not have added one single copy to his original 
stock during those four years. Moreover it carries falsehood upon 
its face : the very first document of the set selected for the margin was 
the new ly-printe dC omplutensian, whilst that from which the text of the 
“Q mirificam’’ had been compiled, consisted of 16 very old written 
coples. 

Mr. Porson, however, proceeds upon this hypothesis in the heavy 
charge, which Mr. Gresew ell records, p. 328—*“ Another instance of 
this management, says our learned professor, may be seen in the 
preface to the first edition of Robert Ste phens’s Non. Test. Gr. (anne 
1546, in 18mo), where he says, that he has not suffered a letter to 
be printed, but what the gre¢ iter part of the better MSS., like so many 
witnesses, unanimously approved, ‘This boast (adds Mr. Porson) 
is indeed utterly false, as all critics agree, who have taken any 
pains in comparing Stephens’s editions. They know that Stephens 
has not observed this rule constantly, because his editions often v: ary 
from one another, and his third edition often from all his MSS., 
even by his own confession.” p. 57. 


‘As all critics agree,” says Mr. Porson. Yes; all our modern 


critics do agree that the solemn profession of Stephanus, of Erasmus, of 


the Complutensians, of all those who published the old critical editions, 
shall be “ utterly false.’ ‘They cannot decide precisely what degree 
of authority is due to each of these editions, in their cale ulations of 
evidence for their own texts: so they solve the difficulty by deter- 
mining to give none to any one. All critics agree that the boast of 
all the early editors is “ utterly false.” I do not hesitate to say that 
the world never saw a more atrocious conspiracy than this; and 
1 did hope that the historian of the early Parisian Greek Press would 
have enabled me to add—nor a more infamous one. 
rebut it in the case of Ste phanus ? 

“Now an advocate of Robert's may be pe rmitted to ask in reply, 
Can it then be fairly deduced, from the above cited words of that 
pre face, that he either boasts, or pledges himself to ga resolution never 
to vary at all in any successive edition from the first 3 ? 
cannot surely be so understood.” ). 32%), 


How does he 


Those words 


Can an advocate of Robert content himself with this mere negative ? 


When Robert pledges himself a resolution “ not to give a letter 


that is not sanctioned by the greater part of his best MSS., did he not 
pledge himself to vary w hensoever the preponderance of his increasing 
evidence varied in favour of a different reading from that which he 
advocate have said, with perfect 


gave at first? Might not the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 287 
justice, that in any case except that of old critical editions of the 
Greek l‘estament, the simple circumstance that the editions often 
vary from one another’? would have been held to be sufficient proot 
that the materials from whence they were formed had varied ? Yes; 
the editions themselves say, that the hypothesis of the identity of the 
materials **is utterly false.”’ 
Your’s faithfully, 
IRANCIS Huysur. 
Talaton, near Honiton, Feb. 11, 1833. 


( To be continued. ) 


PROMETHEUS VINCTUS, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—An awful responsibility attaches to those who are engaged in 
the tuition of youth, If the pupil be not at an early age duly imbued 
with reverence for the Holy Scriptures,—if he be allowed or encour- 
aged to look upon them only as he would upon any merely human 
production, and not as an inspired work, as the word of Gop, 
directing him in the way of salvation, and furnishing him with the 
principles of his faith and practice,—the loss of an immortal soul may 
be the result of his preceptor’s negligence, and severe will be the 
account demanded at the hands of him who has so unfaithfully dis- 
charged his important trust! 

I have been led into these reflections by having lately read an 
edition of the Prometheus of Aéschylus, forming part of the “ School 
Classics.’ Iam well aware that to review editions of classical works 
forms no part of the design of your excellent miscellany; but I 
conceive the following remarks will not be inconsistent with your 
plan of supporting the principles of Christian faith and Christian 
morality in general, no less than the doctrine and discipline of the 
United Church of England and Ireland in particular. 

That many of the fables of pagan mythology are nothing more than 
perversions of scriptural truth is evident to all who are acquainted with 
the elaborate works of Grotius, Dickinson, Gale, Bryant, and Lreland. 
Perhaps in some of these the inclination to trace the resemblance has 
been occasionally carried too far. ‘These perversions it is advantageous 
to the pupil to be called upon to deduce, or for the master to point out. 
But this should be done with that reverence which is due to the truth, 
and particularly to revealed truth. That this is not the case in the 
«“ Prometheus, designed for the use of Schools and Colleges,’ I now 
proceed to shew ; and am sorry that I have to point out a levity and 
flippancy in some of the remarks which render the intentions of the 
writer (to use the mildest term) very equivocal. 

Note on ver. 1—“ While Vulcan was said by some to be the son of 
Juno alone, there were certain do#eiot, ot po) rig "Hpac pdyne viv abrov 
rowvrvrec, GAA dod pey “Hpac Kai Avoc, ARV led KrELeyapiac, ore 
pidoue AnPovre ToKIag Eig EvII)Y EpoitwY > A St lution similar to that which 
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has been given by some who deny the divinity of Christ.” And 
in the Additions, p. 128, “'To the instances of Vulcan and Typho, 
both said to be born of Juno alone, may be added the tradition 
respecting Servius ‘Tullius and Ancus Martius, the former of whom, 
says Seneca, had no father,—the latter, no mother. In like manner, 
Melchisedec is said to be ararwp, apynrwp, &yeveaddynroc, in Heb. 
vil. 3.” 

Ver. 258, “ The truth is, we have here a lacuna, arising from an- 
other act of pious fraud on the part of a person anxious to conceal the 
fact, that Prometheus did, before Christ, tell man not to think of his 
death, by tes aching him the existence of another and a better world.’ 

Ver. 295, § «And, he might have added, as the gates of heaven 
possessed, when they opened, of their own accord, to let a deity pass 
through, as sung respectively by Homer, IX. E. 749, and Dav id, ‘ Lift 
up your heads, ye eve rlasting doors, and the Kino Glory shall come 
in;’ and as the sea was said to part, of its own accord, when Neptune, 
IA. N. 29, or Moses, wished to pass through it.’ 

Ver. 367, “ Places struck by lightning were considered holy, and 
consecrated by the sacrifice of a young rain. Such probably was the 
spot chosen by Abraham for the sacrifice of Isaac.” 

Ver. 608, “ At the very first appearance of Io, Prometheus gives a 
proof of his miraculous powers by mentioning, not only the father of 
lo, whose name she had not stated, but also a part of the story 
relating to Juno’s hatred, which lo had not even indirec tly hinted at. 
In like manner Christ gave a proof of his superhuman power, when he 
told the woman, whom he had never seen before, how often she had 
been merge a4 

Ver. 874, “Eagar, touching. This was a religious and medical 
act. Hence persons are confirmed by the imposition of the hands of 
a bishop, and people touched by a king as a cure for the evil.” 

Ver. 902. “’E\eded. This, like the Ali lu-jah, is generally the 


shout of joy; here of pain.” 


Ver. 959, “For thus the three rulers of things above, round, and 
under the earth, the Trinity in Unity of the Pagan creed, are 
threatened with destruction at the appearance of a future Redeemer.”’ 

Ver. 1057, « This account of Prometheus going down to hell, and 
rising again, bears a remarkable resemblance of the descent of Christ 
into hell; an event, which, as it is nowhere mentioned in gospel 
history, is a subject, as Butler observes, of extreme obscurity to 
Christians.”’ 

1 make no comment on these extracts. I merely ask, whether the 
book that contains them is fit to be admitted into any seminary of 
sound learning and religious education ? 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
January 21, 1833. T. E. 
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FEAT JFUSTITISA 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sin,—You have often admitted into your Magazine extracts from the 
writings of Dissenters; it remains to be seen whether you will admit 
a Dissenter’s direct communication. 

I request the insertion of this letter as an act of justice. The man- 
ner in which you treat it will shew whether your “ notions of justice” 
are “ exactly like those of other people.”’ 

In an article on Dissenting Journals, published in your Magazine 
for January, you notice the works of a Dissenter who has, you say, 
lately been publishing several pamphlets, under the name of Fiat 
Justitia ; you accuse him of having “ unhesitatingly stated that Soci- 
nianism was common among the clergy; and you add, that “ when 
pressed for proof, he does not venture to say that he ever knew a 
Socinian clergyman, but tells us of a nameless M.P. who has heard of 


such things, but says that he has only heard of them, and knows 


nothing about them!’’ Well may you add, “ this is Christian and 
candid indeed.” 

Now, will you allow me to ask, 1. What pamphlets has Fiat Jus- 
titia published? I have seen éwo,—the first a letter to Mr. Noel, and 
the second, “ Two Letters” in reply to criticisms upon the former 
one ; but as you state there are several, and as I have been unable to 
find any statement, in either of the two I have mentioned, which at all 
amounts to any thing like an unhesitating assertion that Socinianism is 
common among the clergy, I am induced to think that you must have 
attributed to Fiat Justitia some publication of which he is perfectly 
innocent. It would certainly be unchristian and uncandid, without 
further proof, to accuse you either of invention, or of wilful or careless 
misrepresentation. 

2. As the following quotation from Fiat Justitia’s letters is so directly 
opposed to your statement, that he makes insinuations on/y upon hear- 
say evidence, I can only hope that it escaped your notice. It would 
neither be Christian nor candid to suspect that you purposely omit- 
ted it:— 

«« This statement seemed to me to be warranted by my knowledge 
of books published by clergymen, in which Socinian and Arian errors 
were insinuated or avowed ; and by my recollection of individuals who 
had been known to hold those errors, one of whom I particularly 
remembered as having been, while he lived, not only a professed So- 
cinian, but an annual subscriber to a Socinian association.”’ 

3. Allow me to remind you, that Fiat Justitia’s pamphlets are not 
unprovoked attacks upon the church, but simply appeals to certain 
parties “ clamorous about their consciences,’ founded on facts which 
are notorious enough to all who have even a tolerable acquaintance 
with books and men. 

To affect ignorance of these things cannot serve the church of Eng- 
land; to be angry with those who bring them forward, is neither wise 
nor courteous; to attempt evasion or denial, is neither candid nor 


Vou. I1.—March, 1833. 2 P 
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Christian, Truth is not the exclusive possession of any sect or party. 
Fiat Justitia has fearlessly and faithfully animadverted on the prac- 
tices of his own party, and in so doing he has acted wisely in his 
generation. The best friends of the church of England are those who 
will go and do likewise. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


A DIssENTER.* 





* There can, of course, be no doubt from what quarter this letter comes. The 
kind and charitable tone in which it is written does peculiar honour to the writer. 
With respect to its contents, the Editor would only say, that having read a Letter 
to Mr. Noel, a Reply to a Churchman, anda Reply to a Dissenter,—all by Fiat 
Justitia,—he had forgotten or overlooked the important fact, that the last two were 
published together, and therefore spoke of several tracts, when, in compliance with 
that strict accuracy required of him, he should have said three, two being published 
together. Next, as to the charge of overstating what Fiat Justitia says about Soci- 
nianism in the church—F. J. calls on Mr. Noel, if he would act in consistence with 
his determination to leave the Bible Society because there are Socinians in it, to 
leave the church for the same reason. The terms in which Fiat Justitia speaks are 
these, among others (p. 13), “ You are a minister of what is usually denominated 
the Church of England” (the phrase is worth notice); “ by being so, I mean to 
affirm that you are associated with Socinians, and acknowledge them as brethren, in 
a way which far more deserves your attention than your union with them in the 
Bible Society.” (p.14) “ There are such (Socinians) among its members ; and, 
what is worse, among its ministers too. You are associated with these men as func- 
tionaries and fellow workers together in the same body,” &c. ‘ So long as you con- 
tinue in the church, you, by that act, sanction their Socinianism; you do what you 
can to support and substantiate their ministerial pretensions,” &c. “ Why do you 
not come out of it? Why do you not flee from a confederacy with those that are 
disloyal to your Lord,” &c. Unquestionably these expressions (and there are many 
more of exactly the same strength) do not, when an artful disputant turns round on 
those who complain of them, enable the complainant to say that the disputant has 
said that half or one-fourth of the clergy are Socinians. But no two honest men 
will probably differ as to the effect which such expressions would have, and were 
meant to have. Did they mean to convey only the impression that there may be 
half a dozen covert Socinians among the ten or twelve thousand ministers of the 
church of England? Afterwards, too, one finds this very scrupulous and exact gen- 
tleman protesting that his conscience would not allow him to go into the church of 
England, as he should be compelled to acknowledge, as ministers of God, “ hundreds 
of others who are utterly ignorant of the gospel, or who habitually pervert it, and 
whose influence on the piety of the people is like a blight and a curse.” So that 
Fiat Justitia, notwithstanding his extreme mildness, and meekness, and candour, 
can speak in tolerably general language, and in what we “ of the usually denomi- 
nated church of England” should call rather strong terms. Altogether, however, let 
it be said that Fiat Justitia writes far more like a gentleman, od with more power 
than ae one whose works the Editor has happened to see on that side of the ques- 
tion. But, still, he is to be viewed with extreme suspicion. The pamphlets are worth 
reading, as shewing the feelings of persons extremely dissatisfied with dissent, and 
yet hating the church. He tells the Evangelical clergy that their professions of 
catholic love to the dissenters are viewed with distrust by the dissenters. He wishes 
all the Evangelical clergy to secede in a body; is very angry that the church is so 
schismatical as not to admit all ministers to preach in her pulpits; and hints that, in 
his opinion, a division of church property among all sects would be good. By the 
way, one who is so very desirous of exactness, should not have perverted an oppo- 
nent’s words so utterly as to make him say he should not object to a Socinian joining 


in prayer with him, when he really said that he should not object if a Socinian 
would join in 1s prayer, 
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ON THE PURITANS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—The general tone adopted by the historians who write in favour 
of the Puritans is evidently assumed with an intention to induce us 
to understand that the breach between them and the church, which 
avowedly commenced on the subject of ecclesiastical habits, might 
have been easily made up in the first instance by a little moderation 
and concession (I speak as a churchman) on one part, and this 
appears to be the view which Lord Henley and his supporters take of 
the subject now, judging from the following paragraph in his letter 
to the King, prefixed to the later editions of his Plan of Church Re- 
form:— My heart’s desire, therefore, and prayer to God for Israel is, 
that those stumbling blocks which now keepso large a body ofour coun- 
trymen out of the pale of the church, should be deeply, impartially, 
and patiently considered—considered by the fit and pee tribunal— 
in the spirit of prayer, in the spirit of Christian love, of peace, of 
charity, and of conciliation. After such a consideration and revision, 
and without making one unrighteous or unscriptural concession, the 
church will no longer number as opponents, or as strangers, men like 
Howe, Owen, Baxter, Calamy, Doddridge, Watts, Henry, Hall.* 
Such men are the salt of the earth. No system can be entirely safe 
which excludes them from its bosom.’’ Approving, as I do, most 
highly the temper with which this paragraph is written; believing the 
noble author of the “ Plan of Church Reform’’ to be influenced by 
truly Christian motives, and deeming it most certainly unwise for the 
Church of England to persevere in keeping out of her fold any who 
might be brought within it if such could be effected “ without making 
one unrighteous or unscriptural concession,” I have of late been 
seriously considering what were originally the points of difference 
between ourselves and the puritans. ‘To know what these were I 
have been reading their own historian, Neale, who if he be, as has 
been asserted, most prejudiced on the side of the seceders, may be at 
least supposed to speak faithfully their opinions on the subject. I find 
this account given of them in the commencement of the year 1567, 
the first year of their avowed non-conformity, which, with your per- 
mission, I will transcribe for the benefit of such of your readers as 
may not lately have been perusing this portion of our history. 
Having in one chaptert made this avowal, “Had the use of habits 
and a few ceremonies been left discretionary, both ministers and peo- 
ple had been easy, but it was compelling these things by law, as they 
told the archbishop, that made them separate,’’ (a tolerable candid 
avowal, by the way, of the spirit of insubordination by which they 





* In this list, at first, appeared the names of Lardner and Law; in later editions 
they have been omitted. Whatever credit we may giveto Lord Henley for his good 
intentions, we cannot but deprecate the haste with which Lardner was admitted 
to be an evangelical Christian, and Law a dissenter. 


t Parson's Edition, vol. i. ch. 4. 
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were actuated when they could not submit to things indifferent 
because they were enforced by law,) in the very next chapter he 

eeds with a statement somewhat at variance with such an asser- 
tion :—“ Though all the puritans of these times would have remained 
within the church might they have been indulged in the habits and a 
few ceremonies, yet they were far from being satisfied with the 
hierarchy. They had other objections besides those to which they 
were deprived, and which they laboured incessantly to remove. 
First, they complained of the bishops affecting to be thought a supe- 
rior order, and claiming the sole right of ordination, and of ecelesias- 
tical discipline. ‘They disliked the temporal dignities annexed to their 
office, and their engaging in secular employments, as tending to exalt 
them too much above their brethren, and not so agreeable to their 
characters of ministers of Christ, nor consistent with the due discharge 
of their spiritual function. Secondly, they excepted to the titles and 
offices of archdeacons, deans, chapters, and other officials belonging 
to the cathedrals, as having no foundation in scripture. Thirdly, 
they complained of the exorbitant power and jurisdiction of the 
bishops and their chancellors in their spiritual courts, as derived from 
the canon law of the pope, and not from the word of God, or the sta- 
tute law of the land. They complained of their fining, imprisoning, 
depriving, and sey men to excessive charges for small offences, 
and that the highest censures, such as excommunication and absolu- 
tion, were in the hands of laymen, and not in the spiritual officers of 
the church. Fourthly, they lamented the want of a godly discipline, 
and were uneasy atthe promiscuous and general access of all persons 
to the Lord’s table. The church being described in her articles as a 
congregation of faithful persons, they thought it necessary that a power 
should be lodged somewhere to inquire into the qualifications of such 
as desired to be of hercommunion. Fifthly, though they did not dis- 
pute the lawfulness of set forms of prayer, provided a due liberty was 
allowed for prayers of their own, before and after sermon, yet they 
disliked some things in the public liturgy,—as the frequent repetition 
of the Lord’s prayer, the interruption of the prayers by the frequent 
responses of the people, which, in some places, seem little better than 
vain repetitions, and are practised in no other protestant church in the 
world. They excepted to some passages in the offices of marriage and 
burial, &c., which they unwillingly complied with ; as in the office 
of marriage, “ with my body I thee worship,” and in the office of 
burial, “ in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life,” 
to be pronounced over the worst of men, unless in a very few excepted 
cases. Sixthly, they disliked the reading the apocryphal books in the 
church, and though they did not disapprove the homilies, they thought 
that no man ought to be ordained a minister in the church who was 
incapable of preaching. One of their greatest complaints, therefore, 
throughout the course of this reign, was, that there were so many 
dumb ministers, pluralists, and non-residents, and that the presenta- 
tions to benefices were in the hands of the queen, bishops, or lay 
patrons, when they ought to arise from the election of the people. 
Seventhly, they disapproved of the observation of sundry of the 
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church festivals and holidays. ‘We have no example,’ say they, ‘in 
the Old or New Testament of a days appointed in commemo- 
ration of saints ; and to observe the fast in Lent of Friday and Satur- 
day, &c., is unlawful and superstitious. Eighthly, they disallowed, of 
the cathedral mode of worship, of singing their prayers, and chant- 
ing the psalms, which the ecclesiastical commissioners, in Edward 
the Sixth’s time, advised the laying aside; nor did they approve 
of musical instruments, which were not in use in the church for 
above 1200 years after Christ.* 

“ Finally, they scrupled conformity to certain rites and ceremonies 
which were enjoined by the rubric, or the Queen’s injunctions,” 
These he enumerates as—First, the sign of the cross in baptism. 
Secondly, the use of godfathers and godmothers, other than the parents 
of the children, and to their answering in the name of the child, and 
not in their own. Thirdly, to confirming children, and to a part of 
the office. Fourthly, to the kneeling at the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. Fifthly, to the bowing at the name of Jesus. Sixthly, to the 
ring in marriage; and Seventhly, to the wearing the surplice. 
“There was no difference,”’ he tect to say, “in points of doctrine 
between the puritans and conformists.’’ Thus, then, it appears that 
while the dissenters are endeavouring to throw blame on the church 
for being the cause, by her want of timely concession respecting 
some few things which they themselves admit to have been trifling, 
of their secession from her, there were, after the first demand 
had been conceded to them, no less than eight other questions, sub- 
divided into many parts, to be settled, and when these had been 
yielded there would have been, and still is, another, by the confession 
of their own historian; and all the while “ there was no difference in 
points of doctrine ;’’ for thus he continues :—“ So that if we had [add] 
but one article more, we have the chief heads of the controversy be- 
tween the church of England and the protestant dissenters, at this 
day, and that is, the natural right that every man has to judge for 
himself, and make profession of that religion he apprehends most 
agreeable to the truth, as far as it does not affect the peace and safety 
of the government he lives under, without being determined 7 the pre- 
judices of education, the laws of the civil magistrate, or the decrees of 
churches, councils, or synods,” or, in other words, the entire abolition 
of a church establishment; and whatever Lord Henley, and other 
conscientious reformers, may think, with nothing else will the dis- 
senters be satisfied, which they, by their concessions, will only the 
better enable them to effect. For the spirit of alteration is a very pro- 
gressive one, and from the conduct of our state-radicals, who, having 
obtained all they asked for, are still clamouring for more, those who 
are wise may easily perceive what will be the conduct of the church 
radicals, I remain, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 
OBsBRVATOR. 





* Is this the history of the sixteenth or of the nineteenth century ? 
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CLERICAL SUBSCRIBERS TO CHARITIES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Rey, Sir,—The numbers of lay and clerical subscribers to our various 
religious Societies, connected with the church of England, may 
suggest matter of serious reflection. The subject has been alluded 
to in some previous numbers of your Magazine, and I am anxious 
to contribute a small addition to the facts, which may be made use- 
ful, perhaps by you and others, in subsequent discussions. 

I have looked through the Reports, Ist, of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1832; 2ndly, of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1831 ; 3rdly, the twentieth of the National 
Society ; 4thly, of the Incorporated Clergy Orphan Society, for 1830 ; 
and Sthly, of the Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlarge- 
ment, Building, &c., of Churches, for 1830. 1 have not any later 
a vay of these two last mentioned societies. 

As I have not in every case proved the amounts, there may possibly 
be a chance error; but there can be none which will be of any 
moment, or can in any way affect the proportion of members. They 
may, however, be quite correct. 

1. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. The list of 
Subscribers, from p. 1 to 80 inclusive, contains— 


See yet MR Ra 


et I er a ae 





ia sala, Ladies. Total. 
Lays co, 4850 § 11280 -+ 2726+= 14006 


Majority of Clergy 1580 * 

It is stated in the Report, that the present number of members is 
about 15,000, The preceding analysis does not include remittances 
from Collections, and Sale of Books, p. 90; nor Donations, pp. 92, 93 ; 
nor Parochial Collections, nor Legacies, nor additional Subscribers to 
specific funds. As a matter of curiosity, I send you an alphabetical 
abstract of the Subscribers. 

Total, 
Me! OS Se a er arg eS 

Males ..,.,, ) 300 1800 966 510 254 395 580 999 61 265 204 512 ( j 999 
Vv , 


ee a ee. a ae 
731 184 127 754 5 496 950 471 24 106 981 55 


Se 2. B22 AD Bd ae a me 
89 277 257 135 59 87 124 227 12 47 58 139 
Se ee ee” ee ae ee 
188 39 21 174 2 133 260 123 8 19 233 15 


Females... 


2726 












14006 


* As the wives, daughters, and sisters of the clergy, constitute a great part of 
the female subscribers, it might be nearly correct to divide 2726 into two portions 
bearing to each other the same proportion as the lay and clerical numbers. Thus 


Clerical. Lay. Total. 
Males......... 6430 + 4850 = 11280 
Females...... 1527 + 1199 = 2726 

7957 + 6049 = 14006 

6049 


1908 
So that, on the whole, the clerical subsoribers to this Society would exceed in number 
those of the laity, by 1908. 
+ Including Royal Family, &c. 
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2. In the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, I have 
experienced a little more difficulty. I have gone through the District 
and Diocesan Societies, and have reckoned the numbers of separate 
subscriptions and donations, and not always according to individual 
persons. A subscriber, therefore, to more than one Society or Asso- 
ciation may be reckoned in each; but this I conceive to be right. 
All who have not a Rev*. before their names, all “ Anonymous,” or 
from a “ Friend,” &c., have been included among the laity. ‘ Dona- 
tions and Collections,’ as printed under this head (pp. *38 and *39), 
and Collections when noticed among the Subscriptions, have not, 
however, been taken into the account. 


DIOCESES OF 


Report, 1831. 


Cler. 


Canterbury 104+ 
York .....0..114 


Durham ...111+ 


PARENT SOCIETY. 


Incorporated Members ...... 236 + 88... O 
Contributing and Associated 609 +- 314 + 198 


Clerical. Lay. Female. Total. 
= 324 

= 1121 

845 + 402 + 198 = 1445 


Deduct Lay .....+.+06. 402 


Majority of Clergy ... 443 


Lay. Females, Total. 


Winchester 249+ 243+ 145= 


Bangor ...... 31+ 
Bath & Wells126+- 
Bristol ......189+ 
Chester ...... 151+ 
Chichester... 100+ 
Ely — cccccceee 1444+ 
Exeter 
Gloucester... 59+ 
Hereford ... 42+ 
Lichfield & 

Coventry 
Lincoln ...... 229+ 


Norwich ... 
Oxford 
Peterboro’ ...118+ 
Rochester ... 
St. Asaph ... 
St. David's... 
Salisbury ...118+ 


Worcester... 


48+ 55— 207 
80+ 54= 248 
443 

60+ 13= 184 
637 

64+ 5= @ 

71+ 88= 285 
74+ 55=— 318 
139+ 538= 333 
44+ 27= 171 
60+ I18= 222 
102+ 71= 362 
16+ 34= 109 
7+ ll= 60 

130+ 59= 353 
145+ 62— 436 
67+ 14= 182 
17+ 14= 289 
62 24=— 219 
57+ 20= 195 
77+ 29= 175 
80+ 32= 207 
30+ 6= 122 
50+ 22= 190 
25+ 14> 97 


Clergy 2930+ 1903+ 1053=5886 


1903 


Lay 


Maj. of Clergy 1027 





DIOCESES OF Cler. Lay. Fem. Total, 
Cashel .....seceeee00. 20+ 7+ l= 33 
Limerick —......0. 7+ 3= 
Ardfert & Aghadoe 374+ 24 3= 42 


88+ 164+ 7=111 
16 


Majority of Clergy 72 
Calcutta & Madras 414+199+4-13=243 
41 


Majority of Laity 158 
Major. of Clergy 443+-1027+472= 1542 
Deduct Majority of Laity, abroad... 158 


Total Majority of Clergy... 1384 





SHORT ABSTRACT. 

Cler. Lay. Females. Total. 
Parent Soc.. 845+ 402+ 198=—1445 
25 Diocesans 2930+ 1903+ 10535886 
Irish ......... 88+ 164+ 7= ll} 
Foreign(Cal.) 414+ 1994+  3= 243 

3904 +-2520-+ 1261 =7685 
Deduct Lay 2520 





Clerical Maj. 1384 


If the proportion of Clerical Females 
were added, this majority would be 
greatly increased. 
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8. National Society. The Subscribers are not so numerous; and 
this is more especially a lay society, inasmuch as the lay poor almost 
exclusively enjoy the great benefits of its operations. 

Cler. Lay. Females. Total. 
Annual Subscriptions, 1831, 346 + 277+ 90 = 718 
Donations ...es00eese. 628 + 1035 + 218 = 1881" 


“974 + 1312 + 908 = 2594 
‘¢ Collections,’ “ Literals,’’ “‘ Anonymous,” “ Friends,”’ which are 
rather numerous, are reckoned among the laity. The clergy have a 


majority of regular subscribers (69), but the lay donations are much 
more numerous (407). 


4, The Incorporated Clergy Orphan Society, 1830. The following 
comprehends the general “list of the Governors and Benefactors’ 


only, from p, 41 to 66 inclusive. The colleges and corporations are 
also excluded. 


Cler. Lay. Females. Total. 
pot + 478 + 435 = 1564 


Majority of Clergy ... 173, besides the proportion of females. t 


5. Church Building Society, 1830, In this Society, I have included 
the donations from the colleges} amongst the clergy; but collections, 
&c., amongst the laity. 


Cler. Lay. Females. Total. 
Annual Subscribers............ 114+ 66+ 19 = 199 
BPRINAR. .sicmrecncseasewrenees 1075 + 931 + 284 — 2290 


1189 + 997 + 303 = 2489 
The majority of the clergy is in annual subscriptions, 48 ; and in 
donations, 144; without reckoning the females. 


Some District Socreties are appended. They seem not very cor- 
rectly reported, but the following is an Abstract. “Anonymous,” 
“a Friend,” &c., among the laity. 


*® All the Donations from the commencement are, I believe, here included. 


t The Diocesan Society for the Sons of the Clergy in Durham, for the year 1830, 
was as follows :— 


Cler. | Lay. Females. Total, 
Stockton and Darlington..........0.. 55+ 18+ 3= 76 
Chester and Easington...........sese0+ 75 + 27+ 8 = 110 
Newcastle and Gateshead..............5 15+ 66+ 14= 95 
Northumberland, South of Coquet... 65 + 64 + 10 = 139 

Ditto North of Coquet... 46 + 80 + 23 = 149 

Total ......... 256 + 255 + 58 = 569 


¢ I regret that I did not, in the beginning, perceive the benefit of going in some 
certain rule with respect to “collections,” and the subscriptions and donations from 
corporate bodies, “ Anonymous,” “ Friends,” &c. 
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ANNUAL 8SUDBCRIBERS. DONATIONS, 
Cler, Lay. Fem. Total S. | Cler. Lay. Fem. = nol 
Canterbury .......+06+ 78 + 108 + 52 = 238; 19 + 27 + 11 = 57 =295 
Exeter .occcccccccseseses 135 + 41 + 18 = 194| 198 + 90 + 2% = = 
Lichfield ...........006+ 422+ 20+ 11 = 73| ... we ave oo. = 73 
Chester-le-Street*... 7+ 3... 0= 10) 4. ans ne: oe ce 10 
Oxford... .ccccseeseeees 2+ 10+ 2=> 40; 4994+ 15... 0 = 64 —104 
Bristol ..... Maguedéeader de 26+ 64+ 3= 45] B+ 56+ 5 = & —194 
Liverpool, &c........+ H+ 16+ 13 = 63/| 34 + 22 + 2 = 76 =189 
Seven QOaks.........+++ 44+ 2... O= 6) 8+24+ 19 = $l = 57 
Stow  cceee eee cee ceneees eee eee eee eee 10 eee eee —o— 10 
354 + 216 + 99 = 669 | 271 +234 + 80 =585=) 
Add Donations... 271 + 234 + 80 = 585 
625 + 450 +179 —1254 
Deduct Lay ...... 450 


Majority of Clergy... 175; viz., 188 Subscribers, and 37 Donations. 
GENERAL ABSTRACT. 
; ‘ : Cler. Lay. Females. Total. 
1, Society for Promoting a 6430 + 4850 + 2726 = 14006 Subseri 


tian Knowledge ........0.. 


2. Society for Propagating ene ae 
Gospel, (Parent). Secedesesee 845 + 402 + 198 = 1445 Don.& Sub- 
District & Diocesan, &e.... 3059 + 2118 + 1063 = 6240 Ditto. 
3. National Society ......+.ssseeeeeee 974 + 1312 + 308 = 2594 Ditto. 
Durham Diocesan ...... 61 + 7+ 3= 71 Subscrip. 
4. Clergy Orphan Society( Parent) 651 + 478 + 435 = 1564 Sub.@ . 
Durham Diocesan ......... 256+ 25+ 8= 569 Ditto. 
5. Church Building Soc. (Parent) 1189 + 997 + 303 = 2489 Ditto. 
Districts (imperfect) ...... 625+ 450+ 179 = 1234 _ Ditto. 
Ditto Durham (deduct- ov . 
rod peterec Slaity) ¢ 2+ W+ 2= Ditto 





14152 -+ 10884 + 5275 = 30311 
Deduct Laity &c...... 10884 


Total or Gen. Majority of Clergy 3268, without adding the proportion of females, 
which would make the number as nearly as much more. If the Col- 
lections &c. were added, the majority would be still larger, 

I can scarcely hope that the above abstracts will, at present, be 
very attractive, but as they are strong and stubborn facts, I submit 
them to your consideration, and shall be amply rewarded for my 
trouble, if they shall, in any one instance, remove a single preju- 
dice against the clergy ; who, though generally so poor and so few im 
number, besides incessant labour and collections, personally contri- 
bute to the General and Local Societies for advancing the temporal and 
eternal interests of the people, very nearly a-third more than all the 
laity of the empire. 1 am, Rev. Sir, 

With great oo 


Durham, Jan. 22nd. Ww. B. 


* Theaccount of the Durham Diocesan Society, on the Ist of January, 1830, was— 
lay. Fem. Total. 


Cler. 
69 + 18 + 2 = 89 
18 








Majority of Clergy... 5t 
Von, I1.—March, 1833. 
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WEEKLY LECTURES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—Will you permit me, through the medium of your publica- 
tion, to ascertain the sentiments of some of my elder and more 
experienced brethren in the ministry, with respect to a service, 
which, although I cannot find it enjoined in either the canons or 
rubrics of our church, has, nevertheless, been adopted by many of 
her clergy—I mean a weekly lecture in a school room or private house. 

The mode I have almost always observed to be adopted on such 
occasions is as follows:—The clergyman gives out an hymn, 
repeating two lines at a time—then prays extemporaneously—then 
gives an exposition of a chapter, or a portion of one, or not unfre- 
quently preaches—the sermon differing in no respect from that 
delivered on the sabbath, either in arrangement or application— 
afterwards, he gives out an hymn as before, and concludes with 
extemporaneous prayer. 

Now, Sir, this is precisely the form of service adopted by the 
dissenters and methodists; and, consequently, whenever clergy men 
can conform to their mode of worship, and become, in fact, dissenters 
themselves, it is no longer matter of surprise, that such services should 
be generally, if not “always, well attended by those who yet are 
never seen within the doors of our churches or chapels, and who 
appear not a little elated at the conversions made to their own 
systems among our clergy, and of course will honour by their 
patronage! any departure from the forms of our incomparable liturgy. 

There is another ev il, in my opinion, attendant upon this rode of 
instruction, and one of a much more serious nature, viz.—that they not 
unfrequently are substituted, in the estimation and the practice of a 
large portion among the poorer classes of our congregations, for 
attendance upon Divine w orship on the sabbath day—thus tending to 
create a breach of God's commandment (already ,alas! too previ alent), 
as well as to cherish an indolence of disposition so observable among 
that portion of our hearers, and especially when such lectures are 
held in the viciuity of their own dwellings, and at a distance from the 
parish church. That this is the case, I have had frequent oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining in Ireland as well as here, and not a little 
have these evils been increased by the zeal of some of my brethren 
in the ministry asserting that “this school room/ is none other but 
the house of God,” or, “ this KITCHEN (!) the gate of Heaven.” 

Now, Sir, in zeal to be made the honoured instrument in bringing 
souls to the Redeemer, I shall yield to none; and I care not how | 
spend or am spent in the service of my blessed Master. ‘That an 
explanation of a portion of God's Holy W ‘ord to the adult members of 
our congregations during the week is necessary, I willingly allow— 
nay, | deem it absolutely requisite. But the mode in which such inform- 
ation should be communicated consistently with the discipline and the 
formularies of our church is the point on which I desire to be 
informed ; particularly when the daily occupations of the inhabitants, 
and their distance from the church, render an attendance there at 
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a weekly service impossible, and the instruction must necessarily be 
given either in a school room or private dwelling. Brief as has been 
my ministerial career, every succeeding day brings fresh conviction 
to my mind that the formularies of our scriptural church, ‘to which as 
| have most willingly and conscientiously subscribed, and from which 
I shall, with the blessing of God, never depart, are the best appointed 
mode for communicating religious information to our people, as well 
as those which I do believe God will most honour. Still, as I am 
but young in the ministry, I would intreat, in some of the succeeding 
numbers of your Magazine, the matured opinion of some of the 
fathers of our church upon this subject, so important to the welfare 
of souls, as well as to the maintenance of the true religion which has 
been established among us.* 
I remain, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
W. G. 


er ee ee 


ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Epiror,—Many may be led to exertion, in a way of which they 
have not previously thought, by learning the details of successful 
efforts elsewhere. It is with a belief that somewhat of the kind may 
be the result, that I send you the following statement for insertion in 
your Magazine, if you think fit. 

In the curacy to which | am attached, there are four small hamlets 
lying at distances varying from five to two miles from the church. In 
two of these there were week-day schools previously to the year 1829, 
but in none Sunday-schools. In that year my attention was drawn 
strongly towards them through an approaching confirmation. I be- 
came wishful for the establishment of a Sunday-school in each, but 
scarcely knew in what way the desire could be accomplished, as there 
were no resident Protestant gentry near any, save one. Still I was 
stimulated to make the exertion by an active person in the cause of 
schools; and he and 1 went into the different hamlets in succession, 
learnt who were the most likely persons to be interested in such a 
‘ause, spoke with them, combating all fears of failure, and pressing 
for a trial. ‘They successively fell into our suggestions; notice was 
given of a public meeting in each, at which the principal inhabitants 
were personally invited to attend. There the advantages and plans of 
gratuitous Sunday-schools were explained,—well-disposed persons 
were solicited to give in their names for teachers, and the inhabitants 
at large to contribute some pecuniary assistance for the purchase of 
requisites. In one place, 1 remember, when we arrived at the hour 
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* The Editor hopes that this subject may be well discussed. But as many will 
probably express their opinions, may he respectfully request them to compress as far 
as they conveniently can ? 
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which had been appointed for the public meeting, no one seemed forthi- 
coming. We supposed they could not be moved in the matter, as they 
had been generally luke-warm in our previous individual conversa- 
tions with them. Still my friend would not be daunted ; he went suc- 
cessively into the different houses, and soon a full meeting was col- 
lected, and then the matter agreed upon, and a school established. 
The results of these exertions may be gathered from the following 
reports rendered by the superintendants, and read before our respected 
Diocesan, at his visitation last summer. I should premise that the 
schools have been carried on at a very slight expense—4/, or 5/. each 

er annum; as all the conductors have given their services, and rooms 
for the teaching have always been provided rent free. 

The superintendant of the Stodday school reports, “ that since its 
formation, the teachers, with himself, have afforded Christian instruc- 
tion to 87 scholars, of ‘whom only three have left without their ap- 
proval, They have sold from the schools, 5 Bibles, 11 ‘Testaments, 
38 Prayer books. Fifty-four of the religious tracts on the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge list have been given amongst the 
scholars, as prizes. ‘There are at present 38 scholars in regular at- 
tendance, taught by seven gratuitous teachers. ‘The teachers in 
this and the other schools divide themselves into two sets, and so give 
their services alternate Sundays.” 

The superintendant of the Scotforth school reports, “ there are at pre- 
sent in attendance at that school, 54 scholars, and 6 gratuitous teachers, 
A number of the same religious books have been distributed here, in 
the way of prizes, as in the Stodday school, but he has to lament that 
a great backwardness has existed towards purchasing any Bibles or 
Prayer books,’ 

In Quernmoor, eight teachers give their services, and afford instruc- 
tion to 75 regular scholars, The superintendant is able to say, “that 
no scholars had left the school, since its formation, without the sane- 
tion of the teachers or their parents. Forty scholars have received 
instruction, and left for satisfactory reasons,—such as going to place out 
of the township, and the like. T'welve Bibles, 40 Testaments, 60 
Prayer-books, with several other small religious treatises, have been 
sold from the school. Many books, such as Burkitt's Help and Guide, 
Davy’s Village Conversations on the Liturgy and Offices, have been 
distributed among the scholars, as rewards for attention and good 
conduct. The teachers have divided the neighbourhood into districts, 
for the purpose of attaching and keeping to the school the surrounding 
children, and of lending religious books in the several houses.” 

In the Glasson school, the superintendant reports, “there were at 
present 60 scholars, who are instructed by himself and three gra- 
tuitous teachers, occasionally assisted by two other well-disposed 
neighbours. Sixty ‘Testaments have been purchased from the school, 
and many small books given among the scholars, as prizes.”’ 

To all these schools, lending libraries have been recently attached. 
These were paid for out of a fund which was raised through a bazaar, 
held about a year back, in behalf of these institutions. By the same 
means, assisted with a grant of 20/. from the National Society, a sub- 
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stantial school and school-house have been built in Stodday, where no 
school previously existed. ‘The same are now building in Glasson, the 
expenses of which are to be defrayed from the Bazaar fund, assisted 
by a grant of 35/. from the National Society, and by local subscriptions. 
The Sunday-schools have continued to flourish from their first 
establishment ; and | must remark, that it appears to me considerably 
owing to an expository lecture given in each of them every fortnight. 
In a previous cure of mine, the same was attempted, and two Sunday- 
schools founded in the out-lying hamlets; but there they certainly 
languished, though as great, if not greater, attention was paid to them, 
with the exception of the expository lecture. ‘The method of the 
lecture is, that the clergyman attends at a given hour, (generally seven 
in the evening,) the teachers, elder scholars, and all other neighbours, 
who are disposed to be present, are collected ; a psalm is sung; then he 
says the Lord’s Prayer and one or two applicable collects, after 
which he proceeds in exposition of whatever book of the Bible may 
be at that period under review ; this is carried on for about half an 
hour, when the lecture is concluded by another psalm and prayer.* 
The fruits of these efforts have been, that out of a population of 1901 
persons, (the number of the inhabitants of the several widely scattered 
townships,) there are now 227 young persons receiving Christian in- 
struction every Sunday, and 27 employed in giving it; and that the 
religious tone of the several neighbourhoods is raised, as is shewn by a 
greatly increased attendance at church, and a considerable check to 
swearing and other ungodly habits. It should be also mentioned, that 
among the teachers and elder scholars are some most delightful speci- 
mens of meek and unostentatious piety. 

Should this statement be of any use in stimulating others to exer- 
tion, from observing the way in which it has pleased the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to prosper it, in this case | shall be truly thank- 
ful. The real name of the places is given, which is considered suffi- 
cient to authenticate the account; and as the publication of my own 
name would serve no real end, that | am aware of, | would subscribe 
myself under a title I rejoice to bear, and under which | have before 
written to you, on the Burial Service, and remain, Mr. Editor, 

Yours, respectfully, 
A CuuRcHMAN. 


ON TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—As your correspondent, “A. P. P.,” in the last Number of the 
British Magazine, from having formed incorrect notions respecting the 
principles and basis on which ‘Temperance Societies have been esta- 
blished, is led to “ regard them with feelings of shame and fear’— 











* This practice appears to be wholly irregular. It is collecting a congregation 
(not the school children only) in an unlicensed house, and preaching, without even 
the use of the Liturgy.—Ep. 
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shame, at the triumph of “ human pride’’ over “ Christian faith,”— 
and “ fear for the members of these societies,’ on account of their 
delusively “ fancying themselves nearer heaven, by forsaking certain 
vices’ from worldly motives, you will oblige me by inserting these few 
remarks in reply, provided no abler champion steps forward in their 
behalf. It appears to your correspondent, “ that the Temperance So- 
cieties afford a great and fearful triumph tothe enemy of mankind, assist- 
ing him to further that species of assault against religion,’’ whereby he 
would persuade men that the world would be as well, or better than it 
is, without “ any aid from Christianity,” &c. &c. Now, ifthe one grand 
object of Satan be to people hell as thickly as possible with lost souls, 
and if intemperance has contributed, directly or indirectly, to extend 
his dominions in a much greater degree than any other engine 
at his command, and if the temperance societies have gained 
greater conquests over this besotting demon, than (with sorrow be 
it spoken) even our fair religion has made, I confess I cannot see 
that they will afford any triumph to the enemy of mankind. That 
the arch fiend is awake, and restless, and wise in his generation, and 
plotting, and finesseing, and undermining (in any way, and as far as 
he can) the religion of Christ, we have daily proof. Still, if “ the 
serpent be more subtle than any beast of the field,’ he will not further 
the very plan which the Holy Ghost points out for man’s security.”’ 
“« Be sober, be vigilant ; because your adversary, the Devil. . . walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour.’ Of a truth this would be “ Satan 
casting out Satan.” ‘These remarks, however, will not satisfy your 
correspondent ; he will not, nor ought he to cease to regard these 
societies with feelings of shame and fear, till he is more correctly 
informed as to the motives on which members enter them ; and I hope 
to prove that these motives (for individual exceptions no society is 
answerable) are neither “ human pride” nor “ absence of faith.”’ This 
I will attempt to shew in a short and imperfect sketch of the origin 
and principles of temperance societies. ‘The Christian community 
unhappily consists of two parties—those who obey, and those who 
obey not the gospel. We have, in truth, ample reason to bewail the 
low estate of Christian faith in this land, when we contemplate the 
multitudes who “ name the name of Christ,” and yet “ depart not from 
iniquity.” Now, by far the largest class of those who resist the loving 
commands of their Saviour, are the votaries of Intemperance, I need 
not stop to prove the excess to which drinking* is carried (especially 
since the country has been deluged with the pernicious contents of 
the beer-shops), nor the infatuating tendency it has of making its vic- 
tims dead to religion, and the consequent demand for some decisive 
and extraordinary measure to arrest its progress. This has been felt 
by all who are sensible of the evil. And as the poison Tlo\\ae Wwyac 
’Aide WPOtaver, God be thanked that an antidote has been provided, 
which has proved eminently successful wherever it has been applied,— 
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* This is abundantly manifest from an article in the Saturday Magazine,” No. 
xxxiv. p. 13, on Drunkenness. g. v. 
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an antidote which 1 conscientiously believe to have been ially 
provided against the workings of the prince of this world ; for the very 
simplicity, and apparent inadequacy, of the remedy to the end pro- 
posed, furnish evidence to me, that it was sent from heaven; for it 
could “ not do the works which it has done, except God were with it.”’ 
The remedy is this: An association* of persons agree to give up alto- 
gether ardent spirits, except for medicinal purposes, and to be moderate 
in the use of any fermented liquors. The nucleus thus formed has 
rapidly enlarged ; and why? certainly not because it assists Satan in 
any “ species of assault against religion,’’ nor because it has disdained 
“ any aid from Christianity ;’’ but for the very opposite reasons. I 
have attended several meetings held for the purpose of forming auxi- 
liary temperance societies in my neighbourhood ; and the course pur- 
sued in every instance has been this: Our hearers were reminded how 
God, in every age, has set His mark against intemperance ; how many 
evils have been produced by it; how many curses have been pro- 
nounced against it; and especially how Christ and his apostles have 
warned men against drunkenness, as being a deadly enemy to that 
mortifying the lusts of the flesh, that purity of heart, and that spiri- 
tuality of affections, which alone can qualify us, through the merits of 
the Saviour, for inheriting the promises. ‘This is the rock on which 
these societies have been built.t Secondary, and not unworthy mo- 
tives, have been also adduced to recommend them; such as the bless- 
ings of health, of an united and happy family, &c. But, J repeat, in 
every instance admonitions were given, that men should subscribe 
their names to the constitution, from the desire of following their Sa- 
viour, and from a spirit of self-denial; and that, distrusting their own 
strength, they should rely on the aid of God’s Holy Spirit. Now, to 
shew how these societies act (and can be proved to have acted), 1 will 
state acase: Here is a man “ chained and bound’ by a besetting 
sin, which separates between him and his Maker. If, in his sober 
moments, his conscience is uneasy, these calls from heaven only pro- 
duce disquietude in his soul; to remove which, as Solomon says, he 
“ seeks it yet again.’ At times he resolves, by a determined effort, to 
rid himself of his hard master ; but, because there is no hearty repent- 
ance for the past, nor any prayer for God's help for the future, he soon 
relapses. If this one great obstacle could but be removed,—if these 
rough places could but be made plain,—there might be hope of his 
retracing his steps to the strait gate and the narrow way. He is 
induced to become a member of a temperance society; the words of 
eternal life, which fell dead on his ears when “ the whole head was 
sick, and the whole heart faint,’ make now some impression ; ¢ his 
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* It has been suggested to me, that Christianity was a general virtue society, 
according to Pliny, who says, “ They bound themselves by an oath with an obli- 
gation of not committing any wickedness.” 


t The correspondence in the “ British and Foreign Temperance Herald” corro- 
borates this statement passim. 


t I extract the following from the Report of the general meeting of the British 
and Foreign Temperance Society, held in May last, at which five bishops were 
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temporal interests (especially if he is a poor man) improve with his 
spiritual ; he gradually acquires that peace of mind which sin denies ; 
and he becomes at least a sober and respectable member of society, if 
not a renewed Christian. 

But we are asked for seriptural grounds to prove that we are right, 
or at least that those who gainsay the temperance societies are wrong. 
I would first instance the blessing pronounced by the Almighty on 
the temperate Rechabites ; and may not the servants of Christ join, 
without sin, in renouncing that which the children of Jonadab were 
approved of in forswearing? But St. Paul has laid down some rules 
applicable to this subject; let us profit by the spirit of them. “ Jt is 
good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any thing whereby thy 
brother stumbleth.’ And, “ If meat make my brother to offend, J will 
eat no flesh, while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 
And may not Christians in these days, when drunkenness is at once 
the ulcer of our nation, and the scandal of our religion; when (not to 
insist on the millions it has ruined in Christian countries) it is the vice 
which is thrown in our teeth by the heathen nations in the east, which 
we would proselytise ; when the same ship that deposits the missionary 
among benighted savages, contaminates them at the same time by 
the drunken riotings of its so-named Christian crew. Thus fulfilling 
too literally our Saviour’s words, “‘ J am not come to bring peace, but a 
sword.”’ May not, 1 say, Christians, in pity and in love for their 
brethren, say also with the Apostle, “ Jf strong drink make my brother 
to offend, I will take no strong drink so long as the world stundeth, lest TF 
make my brother to offend ?’’ Surely here “ a great door and an efféc- 
tual is opened ;’’ and “ to him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin.’ What would St. Paul have done in this case ? 

I will not trespass further on your pages than to state, that I am 
wholly unknown and unconnected with those who preside over the 
interests of the temperance societies ; that I neither became a member 
myself, nor attempted to induce others in my parish to do so, till E 
was thoroughly convinced, by facts, of their utility ; and that the good 
which I have witnessed effected by them, in a smail scale in my own 
village (where 80 out of a population of 400 have become members), 
makes me daily to rejoice in so valuable an auxiliary to our religion.* 

1 ain, Sir, your faithful and humble servant, 


A WILTSHIRE CURATR. 
W—h, Feb. 7, 1833. 








present: “ In many instances, to which the committee refer with peculiar satis- 
faction, persons unaccustomed to any observance of the duties of religion, having been 
induced to join the temperance society, have at first become thoughtful hearers, and ulti- 
mately joyful and sincere receivers of Christian truth.” 


* Various correspondents have written on this subject. From the letter of one, 
G. P. H., the following (containing the argument) is an extract :— 

“ My view of the subject, which I am desirous of conveying to your readers, is 
this,—that the man who, by his vicious habits, is beyond the reach, for the present, 
of the high and constraining motives of religion, may, by inferior considerations, but 
to him the more powerful, be led to abstain from the haunts of drunkenness, and to 

ut himself within the influence of the means of repentance. And are these consi- 
derations to be undervalued or despised because merely outward reformation may 
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ON BUILDING CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—The mass of valuable matter which, from time to time, you have 
brought forward in your Magazine in evidence of the present efficiency 
of the church establishment is now becoming an aggregate of much 
importance. Not a little has been said of impediments to the provision 
of church room within our communion. As regards patronage, recent 
enactments have removed some of the difficulties; but I am inclined 
to think that the facility with which, in favourable circumstances, 
church accommodation may be provided under the old regulations 
(still allowed to operate) has not been generally known, or it would 
not be perpetually asserted that whilst every opportunity of “ lengthen- 
ing their cords’’ is granted to the dissenters, nothing but obstacles to 
such extension are presented by the regulations of the church. The 
particulars that 1 have to relate of the erection of a church, five or six 
years ago, in the parish in which I reside, will leave it difficult to point 
out with what greater facility a building of an equally permanent 
character could be erected and endowed without the pale of the 
National Church. Slighter or unendowed edifices we covet not. One 
of the hamlets in the parish referred to, of which the total population 
exceeds 2000, contains about 600 inhabitants, and was thought to need 
a more extended provision of church room than the mother edifice 
afforded. It was determined in the spring of 1827 that a building 
capable of containing 500 persons should be erected, five-sixths of the 
sittings to be free. ‘The estimate was 1260/., and the whole was com- 
pleted without exceeding it by more than 302 or 40/. The patronage 
was a matter that gave no trouble, being suffered to take its appro- 
priate course, and to vest in the noble patron, the chief landed 
proprietor in the parish. His liberality, in conjunction with minor 
contributions, together with a grant of 200/, from the Society for 
Enlarging Churches, and a parish rate of 4d. in the pound, defrayed 
the whole expense. ‘The church was begun on the 4th of June, and, 
though very substantially built, was in such progress on the 21st of 
November in the same year, that, having been endowed by the patron 
with 5/. a year in land, it was then consecrated. By a grant from the 
Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty of 800/. consequent on this 
endowment, and by their further aid in meeting the patron’s benefac- 





induce self-complacency, or a false ground of hope? To take the lowest nd, I 
may say, that if the drunkard forsakes his vicious habit, he may perhaps be eved ; 
but if he continues in his sinful course, he is nearly sure to ruin his soul. He cer- 
tainly is not “ nearer heaven” with respect to his justification before God ; for we are 
“ justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” But 
the whole tenor of holy scripture warrants the assertion, that he who ceases to do 
evil, is in the way to learn to do well, (See Isaiah lv.) I am aware, that in this 
passage of scripture, the motive urged is of the highest kind—the salvation of the 
soul; but it appears to me, that the way of the sinner’s return, is by first forsaking 
his wicked ways, It isvery true that man cannot do good of himself; but, in the 
attempt, God imparts the power, as our Lord did to the man with the withered 
hand.” 

Vor. 1T.—Marvh, 1833. IR 
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tions, together with the pew rents, which yield about 30/. per annum, 
the yearly value of the living now reaches almost 1507. 

It is freely acknowledged that in the erection of this church, nothing 
was wauiting as regarded either adequacy of means or harmony of view. 
These cannot be supplied by legislative enactments if any are con- 
templated ; but it is not too much to presume that circumstances 
equally favourable with those of the parish in question exist in many 
other places where a church would long since have been erected, had 
the fact been known that an edifice containing 500 persons could, as 
in the present instance, be projected, built, endowed, and consecrated 
within ten months, and a living of 150/. per annum be constructed 
within half that number of years. 1 ought further to add, that the 
church of which I write, at the end of nearly five years, is often filled 
almost to overflowing ; and that the Church Commissioners, though the 
building was not erected under the provisions of their act, have, in the 
exercise of the powers vested in them, consulted the future spiritual 
interests of the inhabitants by assigning for ever to the minister the 
cure of souls. I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
W. H. 


ON BUILDING GLEBE HOUSES ON SMALL LIVINGS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sirn,x—When reading the British Magazine for the month of 
October, 1 was particularly interested by the extract from the Bishop 
of Gloucester’s Charge, where he so feelingly deplores the want of 
parsonage houses in numerous parishes in which the living does not 
amount to 150/. per annum, and laments this above all “ because it is 
difficult to discover any means by which this unhappy deficiency 
may be speedily and effectually removed.” Now I do not presume 
to have discovered such means; still a plan has suggested itself to me 
that may perhaps be worth consideration; should it appear visionary, 
I am sure you will excuse my drawing your attention to it, in 
consideration of the only motives by which I can be influenced. 
Great may seem the difficulty of carrying it into effect; but great 
indeed is the evil it is intended to lessen, if not entirely remedy ; 
and though it is an evil unhappily not confined to the diocese of 
Gloucester, yet 1 know of no prelate more capable, or who would 
be more likely to set at nought “labour and pains,’ and give effect 
to the plan, should it, on meeting his eye, appear feasible, than 
the Bishop of Gloucester himself. I would premise that there are 
in his lordship’s diocese, and in every other, livings from 150/. to 
under 250/., to which Gilbert's act would not apply, and to those for 
the present would I limit the plan, which is this: (through the recom- 
mendation of the ecclesiastical commission) to enable the incumbents 
of such livings to borrow under the Gilbert act the sum of 5007, 
instead of the sum being limited as it is at present to the amount of two 
years’ income, on the condition of his guaranteeing the forthcoming of 
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300/. more ; and surely this sum might be raised by the aid of sub- 
scriptions from the patron, more wealthy neighbouring clergymen and 
others, and the governors of Queen Anne’s bounty; thus a sum 
would be supplied exceeding by 50/. the money expending in com- 
pleting or nearly completing Grove Parsonage House, (see Brit. Mag, 
for Oct. p. 185.) On_ this 5007, 3 per cent, interest should be 
charged, which seems but reasonable, since at present on a good 
mortgage scarcely more than 4 per cent. can be obtained; and 4 per 
cent. was intended as a bounty when the legal rate of interest was 5l.; 
add to this the repayment of 3 per cent. principal, making on, the 
whole 30/. for the 500/.; but this payment, differing from the present 
mode, should be annual/y continued, the surplus of interest being 
added to the principal pod off till the whole sum was redeemed, 
which would be the case in 24 or even 23 years, as may be seen from 
the calculations below.* 

At the end of the 23rd year there remains therefore only 
12/. 5s. dd., which may be paid off optionally then or at the end of 
the next year, with 7s. 6d. interest. ‘The circumstance that the term 
of 3, or at the most 4 years longer, is required to refund the sum 
borrowed than under the present system is surely not worth a 
moment's consideration when put in competition with what is so 
devoutly to be wished by every one (who is not indifferent to the 
diffusion of religious truth—the strengthening, by getting rid of what 
appease a blemish in, our established church—and convincing the gain- 

sayers), viz.—the procuring a pe rmanent residence for the minister of 
the gospel where his ministry is to be exercised. It may perhaps be 
thought that 30/. per annum is a large sum deducted from such small 
livings as those to which the proposed plan is applicable ; but where 

‘an a clergyman procure a fit residence for a less sum; or one in 
which he may not be subject either to the caprice or extortion of a land- 
lord? Beitremembered also, that the deduction (besides bei ing consi- 
derably less for many of the first years than what would now be 
the case under Gilbert’s act), comparatively speaking, can be but 
temporary. And now, Sir, should the above plan meet the ideas of 
those who may be enabled to carry it into effect, or should it suggest 
a hint for one likely to be more efficacious, it would be a source of 
gratification to 


A Swerrouk Rector, 
January 26th, 1833. 
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Principal Total Princi- 
Principal Returned. Remaining. pal redeemed. 


* At the close of the Za G&al.e £ ss & fe ee 
Ist year, interest (paid on 5001.) 15 : 0'15 '485 0 O! 15 00 
2nd year, ditto (on 4851. Os. Od.) 14 11 O 115+ 0 9+ 0) 469 11 0; 30 90 
3rd year, ditto (on 469 11 O )14 ; 5115+ 018 7) 453 12 rs 4 #77 
ith year,ditto(on 8327 8 3 ) 916 6|15+ 5 3 6) 307 4 9/192 153 
12th year,ditto(on307 4 9) 9 4 2 | lo+ 5 15 10 286 8 4/215 111 
22nd year,ditto(on 6819 10 ) 2 010)15412 19 2) 41 0 8 458 19 4 
23rd year, ditto (on 41 0 8 ) 1 4 8115418 15 4!) 12 5 4/47 1448 








+ Surplus of interest. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





Discourses, by W.E. Channing. London: Kennett. 1833. 8vo. pp. 274. 


It is a great comfort to a magazine reviewer when the work of a person of 
established reputation is put before him, for it is a cruel task to be obliged to 
give, or rather to attempt to give, in a few lines, a notion of the style, views, and 
abilities of a writer. The name of Channing is so well known as to make it 
quite unnecessary to speak of anything but the volume before us, which has 
all the excellencies and defects of itsauthor. The first sermon (in two partsy, 
extending to eighty-eight pages, is an able summary of the Evidences for 
Christianity, shewing that the notion of a Revelation is consistent with all our 
notions of God; and then pointing out the strength of the evidence of the 
Christian revelation, and refuting (though without specially noticing them) 
many common errors; as, for example, the notion that the evidence is wear- 
ing out—that there is no proof of the genuineness of the gospel—that Chris- 
tianity was merely a clever compliance with the spirit of the age, &c. &c. 
There are, indeed, some parts to which one cannot at all assent. It is true, 
for example, as Dr. C. says, that Christianity was not intended to erect a 
spiritual domination; but it is very weak and unworthy of Dr, C. to see no 
better proof of this than the (false) assertion that it orders no ministry. Its 
ordering a ministry is perfectly consistent with its not tolerating that, its 
ministers should usurp dominion. This sermon too is disgraced by its In- 
troduction, which is a mean homage to the loud demand for abuse of all 
that is, a common-place tirade against priests and priestcraft, and the abomi- 
nation of abusing infidels instead of treating them kindly. It ts curious to find 
Dr. C. doing precisely what he abuses priests so unmercifully for. He says, 
that undoubtedly a bad life does lead men to reject Christianity, but that if 
he saw a man living morally, and yet rejecting Christianity, he would not 
accuse him of doing so from a bad life. Really Dr. C. must know perfectly 
well that priests say not one word more. They, like him, judge no particular 
case, but, like him, they assert generally that immorality disposes the heart to 
reject the pure doctrines of the gospel. The second sermon, on the Character 
of Christ, is in one respect excellent. The Rationalist contends that our 
Lord was always accommodating himself to the character of the times; and 
Dr. C. has very ably shewn how completely one characteristic of his ministry 
was his entire opposition to all prevailing feelings and opinions. But what 
are Dr. C.’s real opinions of our Lord? He talks of Ais oneness with God, of 
his power in heaven, of listening to a Being such as never befure or since spoke in 
human language, of his being clothed with divine power, of his having a conscious- 
ness of more than human greatness, and of unrivalled and divine glories, of his 
reigning in heaven, of-God the Father having purposed our recovery from sin and 
death, and for this end instituted the agency and mediation of his Son, of his prof- 
fering the Holy Spirit to all who strive, &c. Yet he denies (as one would 
expect from his profession of faith) the doctrine of the Trinity,—allowing, 
however, that it can be proved by detached texts. What are his opinions? 
It is quite below him, by the way, to refer to 1 John, v. 9, as the text on 
which the doctrine mainly rests. He must know better. He asserts (and 
nothing more) that the doctrine is against the consent of scripture, quoting 
(as he accuses his adversaries of doing) two or three detached texts on his 
side. Fifty Trinitarians, as learned and powerful as Dr. C., have asserted 
exactly the contrary. Of what use then are his assertions? 

The fourth discourse is a good dea! like St. Simonianism. Christianity has 
not yet done its work, A new principle must be revealed to man—a new re- 
velation made ; for the old bonds of society still exist—instinct, interest, force. 
This new principle is to be established on the ruin of the pernicious principles 
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in church and state which have so long divided men into the abject many and 
the self-exalting few. The new principle is to be the discovery of somethin 

great in human nature. Then there will be a real brotherhood, and love wil 

be everything. Dr. C. sees in the revolutionary spirit (as he himself calls it) 
clear indications of the approach of this era of perfection! To be sure he ex- 
pects sad irregularities in the development of this principle (a few millions of 
throats cut, for example) ; but that, he says, is the case with all great prin- 
ciples; and his comfort is, that it is quite clear that all old institutions are to be 
subverted. These are delightful doctrines for the pulpit ; but when a preacher 
will thus bow down before the idol of the day, he will have, no doubt, a name 
and a popularity—which will not last. | 

This review has exceeded all limits, and must here conclude. 





The New Testament, with a Commentary, consisting of short Lectures, for the 
Daily use of Families. By the Rev. C. Girdlestone, M.A., Vicar of Sedgley. 
Vol. 1., Part Il. St. Luke and St. John. Oxford: Rivingtons, 1833. ‘8vo. 

. 360. | 

Mii Urhiicberdnn deserves the best thanks of heads of families for this work. 
It is better adapted than any in the reviewer’s knowledge for its particular pur- 
pose; and many a head of a family, whose business or duties call him much 
from his own house, and thus prevent him from preparing himself duly for 
giving Christian instruction to his household, will feel the advantage of this 
work. It is not exactly a commentary, but a series of very short lectures, in 
an earnest, practical, and affectionate style, on the leading topic of the passage 
of scripture prefixed to each lecture. The same faults as were observed in the 
first volume may be found in this, 7. e. the occasional (though not very frequent) 
use of hard words, and a strange love of inversion in the sentences. 





A Harmony of the Four Gospels in the English authorized version, arranged 
according to Greswell’s Harmonia Evangelica, with References to the same, 
By R. Mimpriss. London: S, Low. 1833. 8vo. pp. 351, 


Mr. Greswe.v’s admirable Harmony is unquestionably the best and most 
convenient and useful ever published, and, by his permission, the author of this 
English Harmony has adopted his arrangements and referred to his very 
learned and able dissertations. Great pains have been taken in these respects 
to render this work useful. The author has introduced many of the original 
words in parentheses to shew where our English translators have varied in 
their rendering of the same word in different gospels, or where the words in 
parallel passages differ. Altogether it is a very excellent and useful work, 
It appears to be intended as a companion to a chart; but it will be found very 
valuable as a separate publication. 


Letters from Sussex Emigrants, §c., &c. Petworth, and London: Longman 
and Co. 1833, 8vo. pp. 103, 


Tus is a collection of letters from the large party sent out by Lord Egremont’s 
munificence. Every precaution was taken by the friends at home to satisfy 
themselves of the genuineness of the letters. The emigrants were between 
7 and 800 in number; and there are letters here given from twenty-eight of 
them. The Preface states that the committee which managed the emigration 
has taken pains to see all the letters, and has not yet seen one in which the 
writer regrets the step he has taken, but very many which say the contrary. 
This is consequently a very important volume, and should be widely circulated, 
It contains much useful information besides the letters, 

Seven Sermons preached during the Cholera. By the Rey. C, Girdlestone, 

London: Rivingtons. 1833. pp. 108, 


Tug narrative prefixt to these Sermons, concerning the Cholera in the Sedgley 
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district, and the exertions made to devise checks and remedies, and to use 
the visitation for spiritual purposes, is full of interest. Only two of Mr. Leigh 
of Bilston’s letters are given. But not one should have been omitted. They 
were most affecting and valuable. The account of the spiritual effects pro- 
duced by this awful visitation up to the present time are very satisfactory. 
It is to be hoped they will be lasting. The sermons themselves are, like most 
of Mr. Girdlestone’s, very useful and valuable. 


_——. 


Letters of the late Rev. Irwine Whitty, Rector of Golden. Oxford: Parker. 


Tuey who wish to see the picture of a true Christian and faithful pastor, 
and a model in all the domestic and social relations of life, and to profit by 
the reflexions of such a man, should read this little volume, which, besides 
Mr. Whitty’s letters and reflexions, contains a memoir of him, drawn up with 
excellent taste and feeling. The picture set before us of this admirable man’s 
devotion to his calling, his piety shewn forth in domestic affliction, his patience 
under difficulties and privations, his resistance to all endeavours to take him 
from his parish, even when his health required it, because he thought his peo- 
ile were suffering, is most affecting. Such aman was Irwine Whitty. But 
he was an Irish protestant clergyman, and the earthly reward of his labours 
and devotion was, that he was barbarously murdered in mid-day, as he re- 
turned from a charitable visit to a sick bed, by some of the miserable people, 
deluded, by demagogues and popish priests, into a belief that this is the proper 
treatment of such wretches as protestant clergy. There are persons who 
laugh loud, it seems, at hearing of Irish clergy being shot at, after having 
submitted patiently to the loss of their professional income, and given 
half their private means to found charitable institutions in their parishes, 
and much louder at finding that this shooting frightens their wives. To such 
persons this book will be sport. To men of a different heart, while such a 
detail must bring deep and bitter regret, it brings consolation too, by shewing 
that he who was thus inhumanly murdered in his earthly country, looked for 
a better country, even an heavenly, and that he has, of a surety, obtained the 
fruit of his Christian faith and holiness. 





The Church Defended, in two discourses recently preached at St. George’s, 
Birmingham. By the Rev. John Garbett, M.A., Rector of that parish. 
London: Hatchard. 12mo. pp. 46. 


Mr. Garpertt has drawn together exceedingly well, and in a very proper tone, 
the answers to the common objections to establishments, and has judiciously 
reminded his hearers, that all the great names among the elder dissenters 
were warm advocates for establishments, and that the most eminent among 
them have borne witness to the truth of our articles, and the beauty and excel- 
lence of our liturgy. This tract, which is small and cheap, should be circu- 
lated. There is one argument not so likely as the rest to carry conviction— 
viz., that from the state of the church triumphant, as pourtrayed in prophecy— 
which Mr. G. would consult the usefulness of his book by altering. 





The Young Christian's Guide to Confirmation, in familiar lectures. By the Rev. 


W. T. Myers, A.M., Curate of Eltham. London: Roake and Varty. 
12mo. pp. 400. 


Tus volume appears to be sound in doctrine, earnest in tone, and likely to 


be useful both to the faith and practice of such young persons as shall be 
induced to read it. 





Young Christian’s Sunday Evenings. 2 parts. London: 1833. 


THESE are conversations between a mother and child on the Bible, and ap- 
pear to contain very sound and right views, and, as the reviewer is told by 
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persons more capable of judging than himself, in a style likely to be intelligible 
to young children, and liked by them. The first part goes through the Penta. 
teuch, containing a conversation on each great event; and the second part 
through the rest of the Old Testament, in a similar manner. 





Whychcott of St. John’s. 2 vols. London: Wilson. 1833, 


Ir is quite out of the way of the British Magazine to notice a collection 
of papers containing tales not on religious subjects or matters connected 
with the moral improvement of the people. But this is noticed as a phe- 
nomenon, for it contains a paper strongly in favour of the church, and repro- 
bates the falsehoods vented against it. It is passing strange to find this in 
a work courting popularity. The book is clever, and the author has a great 
deal of comic power. ‘Two of his University Stories are told with much hu- 
mour; but real names should not be introduced. 





Two Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. By the Rev. W. 
Sibthorpe Cole. Dover: 1833. 8vo. 


Mr. Coxe presses very strongly the advantage of some practical knowledge 
of the pastoral duties before taking charge of a parish, and shews very fully 
his own accurate perception of their extent. He very modestly abstains from 
adding any plan of his own for effecting this, leaving it to the wisdom of the 
university to devise such a plan. But is it possible to do so? 





A Sermon, Preached at the Visitation of the Lord Bishop of Chester. By the 
Rev. A. Campbell. London: 1832. 8vo. 


Mr. CampBELL, with great good sense and good feeling, avoids the question 

of Church Reform, and presses with great force and truth on the clergy the 

necessity of personal exertion and personal excellence as the best safeguard 

of the Church. eee 

Essays Designed to afford Christian Encouragement and Consolation. By John 
Sheppard. London: Whitaker and Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 368. 


TuereE is an originality of thought, a piety, a humbleness of mind, a catholic 
spirit, a degree of reading and observation in every one of Mr. Sheppard’s 
works, on which too high praise cannot be bestowed. He fully maintains 
this character in the volume at the head of this article. Its object is to cheer 
men of humble and anxious minds, under the dejection caused by doubt as to 
the genuineness of their faith, as well as to administer comfort under the 
more common afflictions of life. There are some phrases (perhaps they may 
imply some views, but this is far from certain) in which the writer cannot quite 
agree with Mr. Sheppard. But he sympathizes with him warmly throughout 
in the general tenour of his work, and feels confident that his earlier essays, 
as virtually warning men against presumption, by holding up the picture of 
the doubts and fears of sincere Christians, will be eminently useful. Mr. Shep- 
pard is a dissenter, and yet the writer is not at all inclined to say, Tulis cum 
sit utinam noster esset. On the contrary, his earnest wish for the dissenters 
(as being the best wish for the Church) is that not their laymen, but even their 
ministers in general, had Mr. Sheppard’s power, knowledge, and spirit. 





Fulton and Knight’s Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, greatly 
improved. Edinburgh: Stirling and Co.; and Whitaker and Co., London, 
1833. 

Tuts seems to be an excellent dictionary, and far more simple in its method 

of marking pronunciation than the older works on the subject. It is small, 

cheap, and contains a table of scripture names, and another of classical names 
properly accented. 
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REMARKS ON WORKS ON CHURCH REFORM.* 


A FEARFUL storm of pamphlets on Church Reform has been spread- 
ing itself (and havoc with it) over the land. There is one, however, 
with much good sense and feeling in it, by the Rev. F. Massingberd, 
of which a friend of the writer of this paper will give a short account. 
Then there is one by a gentleman named Stephenson, who says he 
was once member for Westbury. This gentleman has contrived 
(what is not very easy) to engage the writer’s sympathies in favour 
of Lord Henley, by the vulgar tone of his sneers, and laboured 
attempts at scoffing at Lord Henley’s saintly notions, &c. &c. . This 
gentleman is quite one of the servile herd of imitators. He does little 
more than out-herod Lord Henley in his plans, reduce all the bishops 
and clergy still lower, and strongly urges what he insinuates that 
Lord Henley only hypocritically hints at. His deep knowledge of 
church matters and of literature is displayed very frequently, and 
especially in one note in which he says “ How many eminent. meh 
have adorned and illustrated the Scotch Church—Robertson, Reid, 
&c. &c.”’ The fullness of the list is peculiarly striking. 

Then “ One of the priesthood” has written a pamphlet praising 
Lord Henley very much, but suggesting that a// private patronage 
must be done away, and placed in the hands of the bishops, and, ; 
allowance made in compensation to the patrons, out of the churcl 
revenues—so admirably adequate as they are to their prea purpose. 
The bishop is to be assisted by a council of his chapter, various 
regulations for which are laid down; but the main one is, that no one 
is to have a stall till he is fifty-six. Of all ages under the sun, why. the 
learned author has fixed on fifty-six, it is not easy to guess, unless he 
thinks that seven years’ run of a stall, up to a man’s grand climac- 
teric, is a fair allowance. , 

Then “a Churchman” has been remarking on Lord Henley and 
Dr. Burton. This gentleman suggests diocesan boards to manage 
the seized chapter and bishop's property, instead of the general one, 
&e. &e. Has this writer any authority for hinting that Lord Henley’s 
Letter to the King was published with the permission, if not the 
sanction of the King? Mr. Stephenson, by the way, mentions that a 
plan noticed last year in this Magazine was actually completed, and 
that one hundred members of the House of Commons actually did 
petition the chancellor not to give the bishops the disposal of the 
small livings ! 

But all these gentlemen are entirely Dii minorum gentium to Dr. 
Arnold. 

Dr. Arnold, after stating very pleasingly both the beauty of a system 
which snatches something from the gripe of self and gives it to the 
common good, and the advantages of an established church, and 
after pointing out very truly that the church reformers of the present 


*® These remarks (except the note on Mr. Tennison) were printed for the last 
number, but were not inserted in consequence of a delay in the transmission of the 
proofs, 
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day are mostly either church destroyers or self-seekers (i, e. persons 
who expect to get or save money by church reform), ‘goes on to state 
that if every thing they ask for should be accomplished, the 

of the church would be the same, and its real evils increased. After- 
wards Dr. Arnold says again (page 72) that he holds the evils com- 
monly clamoured against to be quite subordinate evils, Sectarianism 
he holds to be the great evil ; and he proposes to cure it by enlarging 
our articles to that degree of capacity that a// denominations, except 
perhaps Quakers and Romanists, might belong to the national church 
—by having ministers of all classes of society and education—because 
as things are, ignorant and fanatical men will preach—because there 
are, at all events, some people more ignorant than themselves whom 
they could teach, and it would be better to have them under control 
—by having different kinds of worship, at different hours of the day, 
in the parish church, the Liturgy at one hour, and various other 
fashions at others, so that the natural love of variety and the different 
tastes and opinions of different men may be consulted—by making 
Episcopacy not prelatical, by stopping translations, and seeing that the 
bishop is only head of a council* of lay and clerical members, partly 
elected. by the officers of the parishes—by having general diocesan 
assemblies—by allowing the election of ministers in many cases, and 
giving the parishioners a check in all—by having lay and clerical 
officers in every parish to form a body, superintending it with the 
principal minister. 

On the principles here laid down the writer does not intend to say 
one word. When parties have not one single point of common 
ground to stand on, when the honest conviction of one considers as 
excellent what the honest conviction of the other considers as abso- 
lutely abominable, dispute would be useless. Besides, if Dr. Arnold 
had the power of acting on his own suggestions, there would for- 
tunately be no difficulty in knowing what course to pursue. They 
at least, who think as the writer does, could never be members of a 
church regulated by Dr. Arnold, and could feel no necessity for even 
one minute’s discussion of the matter. But although no attempt will 
be made to canvass Dr. Arnold’s Liege ti a few words must be said 
as to the probable practical effects of such a scheme. It must be 
asked, whether any man, who looks at human nature, could for 
a moment suppose, that even a decent quietness could thus be 
procured—that when things were so arranged that every class of 
opinion, from the fiercest Calvinism down to the lowest Arminianism, 
from the highest Trinitarianism down to the gulfs of Socinianism, 





———— 


* Dr. Arnold says, that Dissenters may be required to submit to Episcopacy when 
it will be so much modified, inasmuch as there are Episcopalians who think Epis- 
copacy an essential! He adds, that Episcopalians have consented to such entire 
changes in the essentials of primitive Episcopacy, that they are manifestly. satistied 
by retaining the name! The first sentence requires no comment ; the seeond de- 
serves none,—as far as relates to the essentials of Episcopacy, it is, however painful 
it is to say so, wholly contrary to fact. ' 


Vou. I11.— March, 1883. 28 
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might be represented in the ministry, any thing could possibly ensue 
but battles within the church, instead of without the walls. Can Dr. 
Arnold doubt for a moment that if the principal minister should happily 
speak the words of soberness and truth in the morning, the uneducated 
fanatic, whose admission to the ministry Dr. Arnold advocates, would 
take especial care in the evening to attack every word he had said? 
Is not a love of controversy and of handling hard points but too 
prevailing an evil at all times and among all men? Is not the latter 
especially one of the strong holds of dissent now? And would it be 
given up then, when the only difference would be, that sucha minister, 
instead of such a chapel, might thus gain popularity ? But, again, while 
Dr. Arnold advocates an endowed establishment, can he forget that 
as he chuses to have some articles {lax enough to be sure) the hatred 
of all restraint and the hope of gain will always cause dissent from 
even the laxest church, and raise up teachers without its walls, who 

could not, even in his comprehensive plan, be admitted within them ? 

If two uneducated men were admitted in a given parish, and six more 

thought themselves equally qualified, what is to hinder them from 

hoisting the standard of dissent ? 

But does Dr. Arnold really believe that, on the one hand, conscien- 
tious dissenters would enter a church which does not feel it a duty to 

roclaim the great truths of the Gospel plainly, and, on the other, 
on he,in his hope of bringing many in, forget the many whom he will 
certainly drive out? ‘Threugh his w hole pamphlet, he speaks indeed 
with kindliness of those who hold to the church system conscien- 
tiously, but he also holds them to be the cause of all the evils, to be 
as much schismatics as those who are formally so, and he appeals 
very affectionately to them to give up such views—to give up, in 
short, all which is most dear and sacred in their eyes. 

Dr. Arnold forgets again apparently the declarations constantly 
made from many dissenting pulpits, that the articles of the church are 
willingly accepted by the teachers and congregations, and are, in no 
degree, the cause of dissent. 

How strange a notion, one may say in conclusion, is that which 
Dr. Arnold seems to have of an union of all sects, when it is to be an 
union without any thing to hold it together,—not an union from com- 
mon hopes of good, common fears of evil, common views as to the 
promotion of gospel truth. Why, in good truth, is he not satisfied 
with the present bond which the law gives? When in the assize 
court the King’s proclamation against blasphemy and vice is read, 
and the law proclaims that Christianity is the law of the land, it 
would appear that all which Dr. Arnold can reasonably hope for is 
already done to bring about religious unity. 

What one would wish to know would be, does Dr. Arnold pur- 
pose, after thus setting the church open, to enforce conformity to 
it? If he does not, does he suppose that dissent will not flourish 
just as much as be fore when the motives to dissent are alw ays the 

same; or that it will want any ingenuity to find out reasons against 
connexion with a church which does not proclaim the truth, allows 
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all sorts of creeds to be taught in its bosom, and all kinds of caprices 
to be enacted in its temples ?* 

To these remarks on the books on Church Reform, it must be 
added, that it seems quite clear, from the best information, that a 
Commutation Bill is to be brought in, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that, if so, as many secure forms of investment as can be devised, will 
be permitted. So alone can any safety or any feasibility be given to 
the measure. Nor can it be much doubted that other measures (i. e. 
as to the distribution of church property) are also in preparation.+ 
But we have assurances from the Chancellor and Mr. Stanley, (the 
Bishop of Lichfield adds in his Charge, and from Earl Grey,) that 
they think church property inalienable. And when three men of 
as powerful minds as these begin practically to handle the questions of 
pluralities and non-residence, and the inequalities of church prefer- 
ment, it is not possible that the truth can escape them, that much 
which looks well on paper cannot be done except at the expence of 
greater evils, or of injustice. Within these boundaries, who objects 
to church reform ? 

Such being the state of things, such hosts of agitators handling 
this great subject, and government very clearly handling it too, let 
churchmen remember that the church means the laity as well as the 








* This article was, as before stated, written a month ago, but the writer feels no 
desire to recall, and no wish to change, any thing which he has said. Nor does he, 
on farther consideration, feel at all disposed to go any farther into controversy with 
Dr. Arnold, for the simple reason that they have no common ground to meet upon. 

The proposals made by Dr. Arnold have (according to the newspapers) been 
echoed in another place, and unquestionably in a very different spirit, by one of the 
metropolitan members, Mr. Tennyson. ‘This gentleman is made to declare in one 
sentence, that he is a friend to the established church, and in the next, that its articles 
contain a mass of contradictions which are a terrible burthen to the consciences of the 
clergy, and which ought consequently to be entirely altered! Some persons may 
be inclined to be angry with Mr. Tennyson; but (even if he did say all this) 
to be angry with a man for asserting falsehoods out of sheer ignorance, or to 
think a second time of the opinion on religious matters of a person who professes 
himself a friend to a ehurch which contains a mass of contradictions in its articles, 
would be really absurd. Some persons again may be very angry with a gentleman 
for talking so quietly of altering the articles, and taking it for granted that the clergy 
would assent to such alteration ; but this anger would be more unjust and absurd 
than the other. After Mr. Tennyson has so clearly stated (according to the news- 
papers ) that he is a friend to the established church, though it contains a mass of con- 
tradictions, the whole matter is quite clear, and Mr. Tennyson, instead of meaning 
to insult the clergy, obviously means to compliment them by supposing, that if the 
articles were altered as he recommends, it would make no difference to them. Mr. 
Tennyson is clearly, in short, an utilitarian of the first water, and he likes an esta- 
blished church because, on the whole, it tends to keep things quiet, and then arts and 
sciences can flourish, and money can be made, It is in his view obviously a man’s 
sacred duty to promote this wellbeing of society. Now, if the first article of the new 
church, instead of saying that there is only one God, as the present first article does, 
made a small change, and said that there was no God at all, and if that little change 
would conciliate a large majority of mankind to the church (and perhaps ere long it 
might) and thus promote peace, and allow mammon to prosper, would Mr. Tennyson 
mean to insult the clergy if he said that they would assent to this little change? On 
the contrary, he would only mean that they acted like men of sense, and that this 
was their bounden duty. Other people may, no doubt, see the thing differently from 
Mr. Tennyson ; but it is only just to ex plain how he seems to view it. 


+ These anticipations are, it scems, or are to be realized. 
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clergy, and that all true members of the church are bound, in such 
times and circumstances as these, to consider themselves as called on 
for greater exertions in order to make the union amongst themselves 
closer and more effective, and thus to prepare for any trials or afflic- 
tions with which it may please God to try the church. That this end 
must be aimed at, every true Christian will The choice of 
means is one which requires the greatest wisdom; but it must soon 
be made. 

P. S.—Since last month there has been another swarm of “ church 
reformers” on the wing. It is almost amusing to trace the progress 
of one’s own feelings about them. First comes exceeding anger, at 
the mischief done by an unguarded statement or partial view of sup- 
posed evils, which rises into positive indignation at finding such state- 
ments and views repeated on four or five sides, and by persons from 
whom one would have expected better. Then comes wonder at the 
cloud of “ meddlers’’ which come across and obscure the sunshine. 
Then something very like laughter, at the strange and odd fancies which 
they send forth, and the perfect confidence with which each vends his 
nostrum, and fancies that his plan is “ as easy as lying.’ Laughter 
is very soon succeeded by indifference—for one cannot laugh long at 
utter folly—and then weariness follows. Positive nausea seems 
likely to succeed, as far as one can judge. The writer can answer 
for the regular progress of the symptoms up to excessive weariness. 
Mr. Gleig mentions that he has twenty-three pamphlets on church 
reform lying on his library table. A pleasant repast, but requiring a 
strong digestion! There have been some little doings on the conser- 
vative side too. 

A late “ Fellow of Balliol’’ has published “ Suggestions relating to 
the Professional Education of the Clergy,’ which he makes out to 
be worse than it really is, and then goes on to lay down his scheme 
for forming cathedrals into colleges. Persons going into orders are 
not to be compelled to stay to take a degree (or some new degree, 
after a short residence, is to be invented for them) ; and then it would 
be “a mighty improvement’ to have specific duties attached to every 
stall, “to say nothing of having, at every cathedral, a body of theo- 
logians, ready to afford to the bishop any necessary assistance, infor- 
mation, (poor bishop!) or advice. ‘The dean is to teach the evidences, 
pastoral theology, including preaching, visiting of the sick, conduct of 
schools, and charitable institutions, management of controversy with 
infidels, heretics, Romanists, schismatics, (poor dean!) &c. &c. &c. 
The archdeacon is to lecture on the liturgy, articles, canons, homilies, 
and ecclesiastical law. Then there are to be professors of Hebrew, 
Greek, and ecclesiastical history. 

Archdeacon Butler has written a pamphlet in favour of dignitaries, 
lamenting at the same time that they have not spoken for themselves. 
There are some excellent observations in his pamphlet, and he ad- 
vocates the cause of the dignitaries and of cathedrals with cleverness 
and success.* 
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* He gives a list of names of present dignitaries known by their writings. Do 
Hall and Herne among the prebendaries of St. Paul's mean Hale and Horne ? 
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Then “ A Beneficed Clergyman’’ has written a very decent pam- 
phiet, called “ What will the Bishops do ?’’ This gentleman’s elevated 
views and principles are at once explained by his defence of the bishops 
for voting against the Reform Bill. He thinks it hard to abuse them 
for this, because they were made bishops by ‘Tory patrons, and it 
would not have been decent or decorous in them to have flown in the 
face of their patrons. “They were in a dilemma of no ordinary 
difficulty, and although they may be thought to have adopted the less 
expedient alternative, yet surely, ix the presence, and with the example 
and urgent solicitation of those who had advanced them to their legis- 
lative functions, it would have been no light matter, neither, in the 
ordinary estimate of these questions, would it have been thought very 
honest and honourable, to have voted in direct opposition to their 
patrons.”’ ‘This excellent gentleman seems quite to forget that it is 
just possible that these bishops might have a troublesome article called 
a conscience, and that there are some instances (though he will be sur- 
prised at hearing it) of men’s voting according to their conscience, 
not thinking of Ais god, expediency, and remembering that they 
are in another presence besides the presence of their patrons. One is 
very thankful at finding such a sentence early in a book; it saves all 
doubt as to whether one shall go on. The still earlier part of the book 
has a compassionate feeling for “the melancholy inadequacy of his 
Grace's (the primate’s) conceptions of what the times require,” and 
the ten-thousand-times-repeated history of church corruptions, com- 
mendams, &c. &c. How well does one know before each sentence 
exactly what it will contain! Yet this gentleman is not for destroy- 
ing the church: quite the contrary—he is a conservative, and pro- 
phesies all sorts of evil to the laymen if they touch church property. 
It is only necessary to add, that the answer one would give to “ What 
will the bishops do ?’”’ would be, that if they could and would rid the 
church of persons who have no better principles than “ A Beneficed 
Clergyman,”’ they would confer a great favour on all decent people. 

Mr. Uvedale Price has written a book, called “ Reform without 
Reconstruction.’”’ ‘The Liturgy, he thinks, is too long—a fresh selec- 
tion of proper lessons is wanted—the Apostles’ Creed ought to be left 
out, as the Nicene is used—the Ten Commandments are “ a singular 
and most uncalled for interpolation” into a Christian Liturgy. (‘This 
is followed by other of Archbishop Whately’s opinions, as lately 
expressed by him, as to the doctrine of providential interference, and 
the Sabbath.) Moral directions from the New Testament ought to be 
substituted for the Decalogue—and various minor changes on fast- 
days, &e. Mr. Price suggests the giving certain stalls to the poor 
bishopricks, instead of livings, an arrangement which many have 
thought desirable. He says, with great truth, that the only real 
remedy for the small livings is, a sacrifice on the part of the patrons. 
But alas! will it be made? 

“L. L. B.” writes a book to shew that curates must be paid 
much more highly than the act requires, because they cannot have the 
influence on the poor or rich which they ought without money, and 
their preaching will not be so much attended to. — His last. fact being 
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uite false, and his neglecting to remember (1) that, as far at least as 
the rich go, no difference arises, because from a curate and young man 
so much is not expected as from an older and beneficed one, and (2) 
that as to the poor, there are non-resident rectors, who do not, though 
non-residents, forget the poor, are matters which do not particularly 
recommend him to notice. His statement, too, that the curates have 


long been obliged to “submit to severe and oppressive terms,” and Ri 
that “ the present system for the purpose of enriching a part of the 4 
rising generation, subjects them to much inconvenience and mortifi- q 


cation,’ shews his temper quite sufficiently. As to the large body of 
4000 or 5000 curates of which he talks, who are to have a just re- 
muneration, would he be so good as to find out first, where, in 4000 
or 5000 livings, the money is to come from which is to place them 
in a situation, as he desires, to command the respect of the rich by 
their expenditure, and the love of the poor by their charities? Not 
from the incumbents, inasmuch as they have no such incomes them- 
selves. 

Mr. Cator, of Carshalton, has published a pamphlet, full of valuable 
remarks and sound principles, called “ ‘The Writing of a Man’s 
Hand,” which should be read by those who are so extremely anxious 
for the disunion of church and state. He mentions a curious fact, 
that a person high in power expressed his approbation of a sermon, 
preached in a dissenting meeting-house, full of political discussions as 
to the Reform Bill, and most violent abuse of the church and the 
bishops. Ifa clergyman preached a political sermon, full of abuse of 
dissenting ministers, what would be said ? 

There is a little pamphlet called “ Plain Words addressed to Mem- 
bers of the Church of England,” by “ one of themselves,”’ which puts 
all the plain and strong arguments for the church in a remarkably 
clear and pointed way. 

And, finally, Mr. Palmer has published “ Remarks on Dr. Arnold,” 
which, it is to be hoped, will be in every body’s hands. In saying 
that it is Mr. Palmer’s, one says at once that it is written on the 
highest principle, that it is fearless and powerful. And these are the 
things which we want now. 
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THE FACTORIES. 


THe manufacturers of England have sent forth a very strong and 
touching address, stating the dreadful sufferings to which their children 
are exposed, and calling on their countrymen to assist them in rescuing 
these poor victims from the iron grasp of Mammon. To the clergy 
they have addrest themselves especially ; and such an address ought 
not to be made in vain, if they whom it calls to action have any power 
of acting to good purpose. Of one thing they who make the call may 
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be assured,—that their unfortunate children have the fullest sympathy 
of every Christian heart; and that every Christian minister, especially, 
must feel it to be his bounden duty to lift up his voice against the mon- 
strous wickedness which is perpetrated yearly, daily, and hourly, in 
this country, by men who call themselves Christians. We have all of 
us heard—we are doomed every day to hear—the ten-times-repeated 
tale of the wickedness, the oppression, and the cruelty of priests and 
kings. But what priest of Moloch, what despot did the world ever yet 
see, whose cruelties were at all equal to those practised by the priests 
of Mammon in English factories? The bloodiest tyrant that ever 
scourged the earth still held only a power which, “ after it had killed 
the body, had no more that it could do.” The factories of England 
have a far more deadly and destructive power than this. Whatever 
human power can do to torture, and injure, and enfeeble the bodily 
frame, they can do. They can, and they do, rob youth of its joy, and 
manhood of its health and vigour. Where they are, no smile plays, 
and no blush mantles on the cheek of childhood. Before childhood 
has risen to youth, their accursed power has introduced feebleness, 
infirmity, disease, and distortion into the frame; and before the “ heavy 
hours’’ of youth “are past,’’ the victim, if he is miserable enough to sur- 
vive, is a confirmed wretch for life. 

But yet this is little, or rather nothing. Over a body distorted by 
disease, or disabled by infirmity, the mind may reign triumphant, and 
may shew of how little importance to man, even here below, is the 
well or ill being of his bodily frame. In the distorted and disabled 
body, every holy affection may dwell, as in its proper temple; every 
Christian grace may shine triumphant, and wishes, thoughts, and coun- 
sels for the good of others, may flow from this well of good in glad 
profusion. But these pure springs of spiritual and intellectual life are 
poisoned by the dreadful spirit of the factory. Here is its most awful 

ower; that in which it exceeds the power of every human despot. It 

as “ more that it can do;” for after it has killed the body, it has power 
to cast both body and soul into hell. Man was formed for solitude as 
well as for society. It is not good for him to be alone, but it is assur- 
edly not good for him to be never alone. And if there were nothing 
besides to object to the factories, this alone would make them a curse 
to society, that they make their victims always dwell in the crowd and 
hum of men, and never leave them to gather that good which God has 
decreed shall be gathered, by even lowly-endowed natures, from soli- 
tude, and from that quiet communion with him and with his works, 
which solitude affords. But this is not the only good of which the 
factory deprives these miserable children. Are they taught, or can they 
be tanght,—labour-worn as they are, and chained down by their task- 
masters for a period during which, before experience and proof of what 
Mammon dictates, it would have been impossible to believe that men 
could have doomed the helpless years of childhood to labour,—can they 
be taught any thing beyond the mechanic and manual labour to whie 
their lives are to be devoted? Can they find a single hour in which 
there can be imprest on their young hearts the knowledge and love of 
that Heavenly Master, who, unlike ¢heir masters, desires to see-all his 
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children and servants happy? In the six days, every minute is. con- 
sumed; and on the seventh, the parents tell you that the poor child is 
so worn and wearied with toil, that often they are fain to let him sleep— 
to waste in bed the precious hours when he should be in the house of his 
God and friend—the happy hours when, with his parents and his. bro- 
thers, he should be enjoying the calm cheerfulness of Sunday freedom 
and Sunday rest. Have the masters of these factories—they, who,, for 
their gain, have called into existence this thickening population of 
immortal souls—have they always provided a house where those souls 
can be taught to know their God, and a house where they have a place 
to worship him? or would they defend their neglect by alleging, that 
they who are a/ways in the factory for six days, and im their beds or 
asleep for half the seventh, can require neither a school nor a church? 
If there was nothing else to allege against factories, be it repeated, than 
this, that they keep every human being connected with them in @ con- 
tinued prt f and a constant course of mechanic employment, and that 
having called millions into an existence which is to endure for ever, 
they are so far from enabling them to prepare for that eternal existence, 
that they forcibly prevent any time or thought being given to it; that 
they forcibly destroy, as far as in them lies, all that is holy, and spiritual, 
and enduring in human nature, enough would be proved to draw from 
every Christian heart a sentence of woe against them, and to awakena 
trembling anticipation that such wickedness, unreproved and unredressed 
by the nation where it is perpetrated, must bring down a judgment on 
our heads, Alas! how probable does it seem to human foresight, that, 
by a righteous retribution, the instruments by whom that judgment will 
be inflicted, will be those on whom the wickedness has been committed ; 
and that all that is holy and healthful in our national condition, will be 
blotted out at the bidding of the fearful men thus nourished up without 
the fear or the knowledge of any God but the god of their masters— 
Mammon. , 

But it is not by what they neglect or prevent, but by what they do, 
that these fearful abodes of misery are to be judged. What is the natural 
if not the certain consequence of throwing together a multitude of the 
young of both sexes, unrestrained by religious instruction, and left to 
their own guidance, as far as morality is concerned (as is the case in 
far too many of these places), but the utter and entire depravation and 
pollution of all? How can evil again have more free and ample scope 
than by such an arrangement as this, where materials to work on are thus 
brought home to its door,—where one vile person can infuse into hun- 
dreds, by reading or speaking, the worst principles, and the most dreadful 
thoughts and intentions? Is it true, too, as is alleged, that within the 
knowledge of very many masters, in factories where one machine is 
consigned to one man, who is attended by several young females, that 
man, perhaps a husband and a father, is too often the seducer of all these 
miserable ailddeh, thus given up to him to be destroyed? Shall these 
things be, and will not God be avenged of such a people as this? It 
is in vain to talk of national riches and prosperity, and of manufactures 
as the source of them. If they can exist without these evils, what.is to 
be said of the nation which never raises its voice against these evils? 
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What is to be said of the demagognes who, year after year, in language 
which ought to have sent them to the gallows, have been complaining of 
the oppressions exercised on themselves, but have never said one word for 
these miserable children? If factories cannot exist without these evils, 
is there any one—even the veriest Utilitarian that breathes—who will 
dare to say that they ought not to be swept off the face of the earth, 
which they pollute and poison ? 

As to the immediate remedy for these foul doings, the cure for the 
evils under which these poor children groan, one knows not what to 
say. It is painful to dash the hopes of warm-hearted benevo- 
lence, but is it possible to believe that legislation as to hours can do 
any thing? W ‘i not Mammon laugh to scorn the might and the 
majesty of even a reformed Parliament, and, the very day that the Bill 
shall receive the Royal assent, put some devilish device into practice, 
which shall make it of no effect whatever? There is something, too, 
let it be said in seriousness, not in insult, very strange and sad in the 
way in which this matter is prest upon the public notice, and which must 
take away all hope of doing much good. With one hand these poor 
men offer up their children to destruction, and with the other a petition to 
Parliament to keep their children from destruction. Thatit is want which 
leads them to the former step, is beyond a doubt; and God forbid that their 
sufferings should be undervalued. But how is it, if they feel so keenly 
on this matter, that they who have combined for every iniquity under 
the sun, who have combined to rule their masters, combined to rule the 
government if they can, have never combined to rescue their innocent 
children from destruction? Many a heart which has condemned them 
on other occasions, would have praised them then, and have allowed 
that, dangerous and detestable as combinations are, the combination of 
fathers to keep away every child from the factory who should not have 
time to use and improve the precious gifts of a gracious Creator—health, 
and strength, and joy,—and to learn what God has done, not only for 
his body, but his soul,—had something in it of a holy and ear 
kind, that “ God and Nature say that it is just.” Why is it that sue 
a combination Aas never been tried, but that it could not; that there 
would always be but too large a portion ready, whatever others might 
do, to give their first-born for money,—the fruit of their body for the 
love of filthy lucre? And while this is so, surely it must be in vain to 
ask Parliament to interfere as to hours. Let Parliament have as righteous 
intentions as it will, and as much power as man can have, still it cannot 
conquer the spirit of evil. It could compel the masters to build schools 
and places of worship, and to shut every factory at the hour when 
these places were open; but to prevent their having the children at every 
hour besides, by some means or other, while the parents will give them, 
is heyond its power. The cure, from what quarter soever it is to come, 
cannot, it is to be feared, come, if manufactures are to last, from legisla- 
tion. It will come, probably, only when masters and workmen alike 
‘are actuated by a Christian spirit, whenever that happy time shiall 
myive; or when the nation at large shall raise the voice of Christian 
indignation against such practices. Till then, they will continue, and 
till then, the nation will deietve, and may expect, a judgment. 

Vou. II. —March, 1833. at 
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MODESTY AND. CHARITY. 
(From the Congregational Magazine for Feb., p. 69.) 


Tus “ Congregational Magazine’ commences a series of articles on dissenting 
chapels by complaining of the little attention paid to their architecture, and 
calling for more. After which occurs the following sentence :— 
ff While, however, we plead for a certain degree of architectural beauty in 
our ecclesiastical buildings, it is with joy--we had almost said with pride— 
that we acknowledge (!) that for all the really important purposes to which a 
place of worship is destined, namely, for those of public prayer, praise, and 
preaching, dissenting chapels have always been as superior to the churches of 
the establishment, as they have been inferior when architecturally considered,” 
The retiring delicacy which is thus forced to acknowledge the superiority of 
every dissenting chapel to every church of the establishment, and which will 
only plead guilty to almost feeling pride at such an acknowledgment, can only 
be equalled in its claims to admiration by the charity of the feeling which 
dictates the statement, and the obvious truth of the statement itself. Are the 
dissenting magazines compelled to nourish the worst feelings of their readers 
by such paragraphs, or are they written in pure simplicity and good faith ? 


‘ THR, HOME. MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
(Number for, February, p. 37.) 


A poace of worship has been opened at Caldbeck, in Cumberland, by this 
society, because “there is no place of worship of any kind open for seven 
miles round this spot-on the evenings of the Lord’s days !”” 

Here is another feature ofthis society. It is in vain that God’s word may 
be preached in truth twice every Sunday. If it is not preached in the evening 


the place is still heathen, and still requires the Home Missionary Society to 
interfere. 


ee oe 


RIGHT OF DIVORCE TO BE CLAIMED. 


Let people take the trouble of reading the following extracts to see what men 
are hoping for—the right of divorce whenever parties are tired of each other! 
This, too, for the furtherance of morality! and the putting down the villainous 
devices of priests!! This is the happy plan of part of the Socinian party, as 
as ast in the Monthly Repository. Surely the Socinians will disown such 
a , 

“ The German novel, like the French play, requires an indulgent allowance 
for diversities of national sentiment. A large proportion of English readers 
are indeed deeply convinced that our own habitual habit of thought (whether 
it concerns the observance of the Sunday or any other custom) is the only true, 
and lawful, and permissible habit. To them we have nothing to say. To 
another class we content ourselves with reminding them, that in all that re- 
spects the indissolubility of marriage, the principles of the Anglican church are 
nearer those of the church of Rome than those of any other reformed church; 
and that in the Protestant churches of Germany, as well the Lutheran as the 
Calvinistic, divorces are allowed, as our own great and wise Milton so strenu- 
ously contended they ought to be.”—Monthly Repository, February, 1833, 

» 118, 119. 

. For certain it is that our present system does not work well. In many 
cases parties are inexorably bound together for life by the law, and by, th 

anomalous relics of popery, the ecclesiastical courts, who are neither one fieSh 
nor one spirit, but, morally speaking, divorced, and without affection,—if they 
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live together, living viciously. In many other cases the institution fails of 

realizing any approach towards that sympathy, solace, stimulus to honourable 

action, and moral training of the rising race, which are its proper and 

professed objects. Moreover, the streets of all large cities swarm with un- 

happy women, miserable agents of the temptation of which at first they were 

the victims, alike suffering and corrupting, and visiting on the one sex aninvo- 

luntary, but fearful, retaliation for their own ruin. Now, if the principle that 

marriage is a common contract, a simple agreement, were consiste followed 

out, one result would be, that law and fact would cease to be at variance, and’ 
parties to be condemned te wretched lives of unwilling falsehood. A civilcontract, 
not dissoluble, when its dissolution is required by the interests of the contraet- 

ing parties, and of the community, would be a strange anomaly. Some of the 

American States have got rid of that anomaly, and we can scarcely throw 

stones at them on account of their immorality or unhappiness. There never: 
would have been any doubt on this matter, but for priests, alike ignorant and) 
meddling, &e. &c. &c. 

** Should juster notions of marriage lead to the deliverance of society from 
these and other evils, it would again become the ministry of happiness. on 
which ‘the Creator pronounced his primeval blessing. May the Dissenters, 
therefore, persevere ; establish the principles which they affirm, as well as ob- 
tain the rights which they claim; and ‘ no longer hesitate to take such steps 
as may be necessary to secure the speedy passing of a decisive and effectual 
measure of redress for a grievance which, having long been oppressive and 
vexatious, has now become utterly intolerable.’ ”’—Monthly Repository, Feb. 
1833, pp. 141, 142. 


ERRORS IN THE BIBLE. 


Many persons have doubtless lately read in the Morning Herald extracts 
trom evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons respecting certain 
errors alleged to be found in various editions of the Bible, and have seen a 
pamphlet published by a Mr. Curtis, formerly a well known bookseller, and 
now a dissenting minister, on this subject. He, it appears, has been the 
active mover in the matter, and by this pamphlet has put himself, his 
character, and motives before the public in a way which requires some 
notice. Of course there are two parts to the question, the one relating to the 
facts themselves, the other to the character of the persons who allege these 
facts. The first part is unquestionably the most important, and it will be 
properly handled by those to whom it especially belongs to rescue the 
character and vindicate the proceedings of the Universities. 

It need only be said here, that any person of common observation, who 
reads Mr. Curtis’s pamphlets, will see at once that the overwhelming 
majority of the dreadful errors which he accuses the Universities of al- 
lowing to creep into the Bibles, are mere delusions,— alterations in the 
heading of chapters or the citation of parallel passages, or in the italics; 
that when these are taken away, his thousands will disappear, and sink down 
to a very different number indeed. In fact, the writer has strong rea- 
sons for believing that candid examiners have found the number of errors, 
properly so called, extremely small, and (inasmuch as the Universities do not 
profess to be perfect or infallible, or to have printers exempt from all human 
errors) so small as to be highly creditable to all parties concerned. 

It seems quite important to the right understanding of the question that the 
second point should be handled at once, i.e. that some view of Mr. Curtis and 
his proceedings should be set forth to the public. 

He professes very loudly that he has acted all along out of pure love’ for 
‘«the blessed book,” and that in accusing the Universities of having permitted 
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inaceuracies,.and sanctioned deviations from. the standard; be has not a 
particle of; any, bad, feeling against them, ‘and that his one only cafe and 
wish is, to secure worrect Bibles for his! countrymen, 

» Now no person can é¢ven look at the first aspect'of Mr. Curtis’s book, far 
less go through it, without finding him virtually contradicting these declara- 
tions at every instant in the clearest manner, and proving, with a auniveté 
quite charming and a cogency of argument quite irresistible, that he cherished 
views and hopes of a very different kind—that he had actually a clear view of 
getting, 500]. from the University of Cambridge before him, but that that 
learned. body, having seen reason (good reason, no doubt) for terminating all 


intercourse with him, and having given him only one hundred instead of jive, 


ahd. his attempt.on Oxford having been resisted altogether, and with very 
proper, spirit, by Dr, Burton, he is now making an appeal to the passions of 
the public, and trying to convert what he cannot use as a source of gain to 
himself, into a source of injury and abuse to the Church of England and the 
Universities. 

These are serious allegations. The proof follows. 

(1;). First of all, the four first pages give three or four distinct proofs of this 
volume being an address to the passions. The title is, ‘‘ The Lwisting Mono- 
poly, an inadequate protection of the authorized version of Scripture.” 

(2 and 3.) At the back of the title is (in capitals) the following sentence — 
Intentional departures from King James’s Bible, followed by an enumeration made 
for a quarter of the Bible, which, it is said, (and the cautious phrase deserves 
notice) ‘‘ suggests the presumption that there are upwards of eleven thousand 
(Mr. Curtis’s italics) in the entire version.” 

Now, Mr, Curtis afterwards says, that there are three editions of King 
James’s Bible, in 1611,and he does not attempt to explain from which of them 
these infentional variations have been made; and what is mach more, he does 
not say that these variations have been made in any one edition, so that’ for 
aught one knows, variations made in a given edition, and done away with 
in subsequent ones, are counted up in his enumeration. Or, printers being not 
infallible, in each of 110 editions, for example, there may be 100 errors (only), 
which together make 11000. 

(4.) Inpage 4, Mr. Curtis says, “‘ There is no kind of adequate benefit for 
which the British public should pay from forty to fifty thousand pounds per 
annum to the authorized printers of the Bible. This, at least, would appear 
to be paid over and above what the Bible may otherwise be procured fora tax 
on the noblest and most needful knowledge, | would hope and do believe, 
quite unparalleled. A judicious friend calculates that the Bible Society alone 
pays twenty-four thousand pounds annually above what it could print its Eng- 
lish Bibles for, if the monopoly were broken up. Precautions might be neces- 
sary in breaking it up, but need not cost the country a twentieth part of this 
tax ”” 


Here it is thrown out that the privilege given to the Universities is a ¢ar, and 
costs the nation forty or fifty thousand a year. Mr. Curtis, all this while, 
will not pretend to deny that he is ignoraut that there is documentary proof 
at any time that Bibles could not be printed cheaper than they are at 
present, with the least hope of their being even decently correct. 

This use of the words Monopoly, and Tax of fifty thousand pounds per annum, 
with the enumerations of blunders and (unexplained) statement of their amount- 
ing to eleven thousand, (s0 placed as to catch the eye) is proof enough of the ani- 
mus of. Mr. Curtis. He relies on the effect to be produced by this address to 
the prejudices and pockets of the multitude, and this alone would render him 
unfit: to be trusted without the fullest documentary evidence. But when we 
come, te examine Mr. Curtis’s work further, bis views stand out much 


He appears to have gone with fair professions to every possible quarter. 
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He first went:to the Bishop of London; and the Bishop. having, according to | 
Mr. C,’s account, written to Cambridge, and, at the end of June; having reo4 
ceived an answer quite unfavourable to Mr. Curtis’s wishes; Mr. Curtis tells we 
(p.17) that on June the 20th, the correspondence furnishing an opt tinanpthe 
went to Cambridge, and sought to confer with the Dean of Peterborough on 
the subject of these letters. . ‘6 eno 
Mr. Curtis, in short, found out without any great difficulty that the Univers): 
sity breaks up at the beginning of June, and that consequently he showkdl find : 
the coast folerably clear for his operations——that there might perliaps be two or 
three persons there, but that he should not be exposed to the vigilant examina-- 
tion of all the syndics. He found the Dean of Peterborough there, and, itis’: 
clear enough, was very sorry so to find him. The Dean is scandalously ‘used: 
through Mr. Curtis’s pamphiet, as the most garbled account of his eonverga~ | 
tion and his letters is given. Mr. Curtis says that his representations induced ° 
the Dean to allow that the press must be stopt if so many errors lad rea 
crept in, but that no investigation could take place till October, “when the’ 
University was to meet again. This did not suit Mr. C.'s purpose ‘at all, and 
he complains bitterly of it, (p. 18.) He thinks it most extraordinary to admit 
the. necessity of stopping the press, and yet to take no measures to rectify what 
is amiss. That is, it was very extraordinary that the University should deli- 
berate when her members met again and commit an important task to compe- 
tent hands, instead of employing Mr. Curtis. However, Mr. C. was not to’ be 
so defeated. He managed the next day to have a short interview with Profes- 
sor Lee; and having induced that gentleman to listen to him, he went again to 
the Dean, and proposed that Professor Lee, Dr. Turton, and himself, should 
undertake an examination of the matter. Even Mr. Curtis does not pretend 
to say that Dr. Turton assented to this, but states that he proposed going 'to- 
the Vice-Chancellor, evidently wishing to get rid of a troublesome person, 
Dr. T., ‘he says, informed the Vice-Chancellor of the parport of Mr. C.’s visit, 
stating that he had come to Cambridge to support the privileges of the Univer- 
sity. Here, Mr. C. says he interrupted Dr. Turton, and stated that in can- 
dour:he must say that he had not come down for that purpose ; at the same 
time adding, that he had not come down to attack them. Nothing can be 
clearer than all this. Every one who knows Dr. Turton knows his extreme 
and perfect accuracy. He repeated, beyond a question, (if the account be true) 
exactly what Mr. C. had said to him in private; but Mr. C. did not wish to 
commit himself too publicly. It appears that the Vice-Chancellor was in- 
duced by Mr. C.’s statements to call a syndicate (i. e. probably if syndics 
could be found in Cambridge) on an early day, and to stop the proceedings 
at the press till it had met. Mr. C. says that after this, the question of 
remuneration for his services was started by Dr. Turton. At all events it was 
started. ‘I was to dine with him in the afternoon, and agreed (kind Mr. 
Curtis) there to state what might occur tome. We dined, and I then men- 
tioned (in that spirit of candour (!) which had hitherto pervaded our commu- 
nications) that I had reflected on the matter of being engaged to collate the 
various Bibles necessary ; aud had roughly thought (!) as Dr. Blayney received 
1000/., as I understood, for putting the Universities in the wrong, they” (i. e. 
the University of Cambridge) “ might give me 500/, to assist in putting them, 
right.” To this candid proposal again, Mr. C. does not pretend tosay that 
Dr. T. gave any sort of assent. He left Cumbridge, and, as he says, ed 
himself in looking into the public libraries for early editions, “in the midst: 
of which,” i.e. on July 7th, ‘ after he had been hard at work” for @ few days, he 
received a letter from Dr. Turton, saying that the syndies bad resolved to have’ 
an accurate collation with an edition of 1611, but that they had ‘very small 
funds, and that it would be great injustice to encourage Mr. C. to occupy his 
time on the business. All this was very plain. The syndics saw that itwas) 
proper to investigate the charge, but they wished for no connexion» with Mr. 
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Curtis,and could not possibly consent to put the university money into his 
pocket. Mr. C., with great naiveté and great decency, tells us that “‘ he saw 
something incomprehensible in the syndics having voted the large sums of 
which he heard to rebuild the printing office, when they knew not how to sct 
about the chief work they had to print (!), and now could not afford to provide 
themselves with correct copy”—i. e. to pay Mr. Curtis 5002. Very incompre- 
hensible indeed, that having premises where it was almost impossible to get 
through the business, they should enlarge them (for the ornamental part was 
not done by the University, but was a present from the Pitt fund), and that 
they should not chuse to give 500/. to a person of whose character and ability 
they knew nothing, because he chose to ask for it. However, says Mr. 
C.,“ with so much gained for the blessed book and the public, 1 resolved 
never to complain on my own account.” No! not at all! The very next sen- 
tence tells us—‘* But | thought the facts I had collected respecting the 
authorized version ought in evident duty” (to himself, for the last thing 
he told us was, that the syndics were doing everything necessary for the 
blessed book and the public,) “to be directed into some useful channel, and [ 
accordingly prepared for the consideration of my literary friends (but never 
published),” (let the reader mark this!) “reasons for reprinting the Bible 
in the authorized version of King James I., and proposals for the work.” “While 
engayed on a proof of this paper, Professor Lee of Cambridge did me the 
honour of acall....and asked how my representations and proposals at 
Cambridge had terminated. I put into his hands the Dean of Peterborough’s 
letter, and shewed him also the proof before me, when he requested to take it 
home with him. [I consented (not knowing he had any particular purpose in 
view),” (unsuspecting Mr. Curtis !) ‘‘on one condition—that if he found any- 
thing at all disrespectful to the established Church, or that he thought unfair 
towards the Universities, he would send me it back with such passages marked. 
From the subsequent correspondence of the Dean of Peterborough, I have 
reason to know that the paper was laid before the Vice-Chancellor and sent to 
the Dean.” 

Thus it appears, that Mr. Curtis being foiled in getting his five hundred 
pounds by fair means, resolved to see whata battery woulddo. His professed 
purpose of getting a collation was answered, but his ofher purpose was not. 
So he drew up a paper containing proposals for publishing a Bible according 
to the edition of 1611. These proposals were only for his literary friends, 
however! Nodoubt! He never published them! No! because Professor 
Lee saw them,as Mr. Curtis fully intended that he or some one else should ; 
and having contrived to frighten the Professor, he thought that the expectation 
of such an attack would bring out the five hundred pounds. Dr. Turton was 
at Peterborough, as it appears by the letters ; but Professor Lee made, as his own 
letter to Mr. Curtis states, a ‘strong representation” to the Vice Chancellor 
about this terrible threat of Mr. Curtis ; and the Vice Chancellor, of course, 
wishing to avoid responsibility from acting alone in the long vacation,called to- 
gether such persons as were at Cambridge. The Syndics, however, were not to 
be frightened, and would not have Mr. Curtis, but appointed Professor Lee to 
superintend the collation previously ordered, and settled that Dr. Turton should 
be requested to assist. Professor Lee, still obviously under the impression of 
fear of Mr. Curtis, expresses his hope ‘‘ that this arrangement will meet Mr. 
Curtis’s approbation, ”’ (!) adding, that “ his impression was, that it was made 
for that purpose.” The Professor goes on to state, that it is his intention to 
move for power to have a coadjutor, and that of course he should apply to 
Mr. Curtis. “TI cannot of course say anything in this state of the business 
about the amount of remuneration, but I think [ may say, that our coadjutor 
will not be suffered to go unremunerated.” The Professor evidently saw what 
was the important matter to present to Mr. Curtis. Mr. Curtis first asked 


to sce the resolution of the Syndics, and then objected to being smyggled into 
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the business. He wished, he said, his name to be inserted, and the reason, 
viz., his collated series of early Bibles. Doubtless he did! He ended this 
letter with a fresh attack on Professor Lee’s fears, viz., by sending “ the most 
curious proof of the wretched practical conduct of all parties connected with 
the Cambridge press, to a very late date.’’ The mystitication of the sentence 
which follows is to be noticed. ‘‘A letter stating that the Professor had 
requested me to be named to assist in the projected edition of the Bible, was 
encouraged by Dr. Turton in a letter just received, and my own inquiries as 
to the long delay which now took place I here omit."” What Dr. Turton encou- 
raged, Mr. Curtis takes good care we should not know. The delay might 
seem long to him; but as the meeting of the Syndics was on August 3rd, as 
Professor Lee and Mr, Curtis had a meeting afterwards in London, and then 
Professor Lee was to go to Bristol and thence to correspond with Dr, Turton, at 
Peterborough, not much time was lost, when the letter “‘ which seemed to Mr. 
Curtis to settle the business sufficiently for us to proceed” was dated Bristol, 
August 3lst, This letter states, that the Syndics had authorized Professor 
Lee and Dr. Turton to engage any person they thought competent, but still 
they would not name Mr. Curtis. Professor Lee then says, that he believes 
he is authorized to ask Mr. Curtis to assist, and he then goes on at length 
about remuneration, promising that he shall be inclined to give Mr. Curtis’s 
labours every consideration, or that they may be valued by any friend of Mr. 
Curtis. Mr.C, wastoread the proofs once at Jeast. To this letter Mr. Curtis 
replied, by saying, that he consented, as he would not doubt “ that every 
degree of justice will be done in the issue to his character and interests in the 
way proposed.”” He then tells us, that he set to work in collating, but that in 
November, Dr. Turton stopt him by a letter, stating that he had already 
informed him that the resolution of the few Syndics past in the vacation 
would be reconsidered when the University met; that it was so, and was 
rescinded; but that, to do no injustice to Mr. Curtis, the University had ordered 
100/. to be paid to him. Part of Dr. Turton’s letter Mr. Curtis suppresses, 
and says, he believes he convinced the Dean afterwards that he had not stated 
to Mr. Curtis anything about reconsideration of the resolution, But no such 
admission from the Dean appears. 

Mr. Curtis tells us that “ at first he demurred upon the point of taking the 
money proffered. But he had spent some money (the greatest part of the 
amount) and much time in the service of the syndics,” (who never engaged 
him, but always declined doing so) ; “‘ they were under an engagement to him,” 
(i.e., Mr. C. wished that they should be,) “‘ which contemplated the revision of 
the entire Bible; they terminated the engagement which they ‘ authorized’ 
Professor Lee to make ;” (Mr. Curtis knows very well that they never autho- 
rized any such thing, but that the syndics having authorized Professor Lee and 
Dr. Turton to engage a competent assistant, whom they did not and would not 
name, nor have any thing to do with, Professor Lee, without consulting Dr. 
Turton, offered to engage Mr. Curtis, saying that ‘ he believes he is authorized 
to do so,’ i.e. evidently, that he thought he might act without writing to Dr. 
Turton ;) “and they fixed upon this sum. Although, therefore, it did not recom- 
pense him (Mr. C.) in the manner in which he had been accustomed (?) to 
have his labours remunerated,”” (Mr C. at this time not having revised one 
sheet, which was the businesshe wasspecially engaged for,) “ he received and 
acknowledged it in the terms ofthe Dean of Peterborough’s letter.” (the 
meaning of this last sentence ?) 

Thus the whole history of Mr. Curtis’s proceedings at Cambridge is simply 
this. He made a desperate attempt to get himself taken into the service of 
the University by name, and to get 500/, fromthem. Dr. Turtondeclined his 
offers, and warned him against expecting money (Mr. Curtis gives one letter 
to that effect, and it would seem that there were more) ; the Syndics would 
have nothing to say to him; the Vice-Chancellor avoided all notice of his 
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name. But as he unfortunately frightened Professor Lee, as the “ strength ” 
of the Professor's representations induced the few Syndics in Cambridge to 
consider the matter, and as Professor Lee chose to employ Mr. Curtis, the 
University, although as soon as the whole body of Syndics met, they declined 
all connexion with Mr. C., still, that he might not complain that he had been 
employed (though without their authority) on any work of theirs, sent him, 
very liberally, an hundred pounds. 

Having thus failed at Cambridge to get more than 100/., and his services 
having been wholly rejected at Oxford, through the clearsightedness of Dr. 
Burton, who kept him entirely at arm’s length, he tried another scheme 
before he appealed to the Press, and applied to the Archbishop, with just the 
same professions of his extreme disinterestedness, and of good will to the 
church, and the same intimations of the probable consequences if some notice 
were not taken of his information, as he had tried before. The purpose was, 
it is needless to say, seen through. He was here defeated again and 
entirely. Mr. Curtis tried all plans of attack in his interview with the 
Archbishop, but could make no impression in any one. 

Finally, he got a committee of Dissenting Ministers together, who wrote 
letters to both Universities, and received answers, appointed a committee to 
receive an account of Mr. Curtis’s collations, and drew up a resolution, which 
goes no farther than stating that changes had been made in the italics ; but 
that before any other attempt was made to return to the “ Standard,” it was 
right to await for the Oxford reprint of the edition of 1611. This was, per- 
haps, the unkindest cut of all. Mr. Curtis’s own friends did not corroborate 
his assertions, and did not chuse to serve his purposes, or be dragged through 
the mire after him. 

Enough has now been said to shew what sort of a person Mr. Curtis makes 
himself out to be. Much more might be added if it were necessary. This, 
however, will surely suffice to make people cautious how they receive his asser- 
tions, and induce them to listen patiently to what is stated on the other side. 

The Universities, as both the Oxford and Cambridge letters state, have been 
taking great pains for many years* to make their Bibles correct. They are 


now also taking every pains to investigate the matter, and to let the facts of 


the case be known. 

But on this point it is unnecessary to enlarge. All that has been done 
above is to shew what picture Mr. Curtis draws of himself. The reader is 
particularly requested to give his best attention to a statement which imme- 


diately follows, from Dr. Cardwell, entering into the really important part of 


the question, viz., the state of the Bibles, the care bestowed on them in one of 
the Universities, and the truth and justice of Mr. Curtis’s assertions. The 
postscript is also most important, as flatly contradicting two statements of 
which every use has been made to prejudice the public mind, one especially 
by Mr. Offor. And the advertisement also well deserves attention, referring, 
as it does, to a republication of what is considered at Oxford as the standard 
edition, of which the first part has already appeared, disproving at once Mr. 
Curtis’s allegations as tothe carelessness shewn at Oxford. 

It is odious work to track a person through such proceedings as those of 


Mr. Curtis’s, and nothing but a sense of duty could induce the writer to 
undertake so offensive a task. 


® The fact is, that these histories of errors are no new matter. A Quaker drew 
up a catalogue some years ago; and the writer believes that the Bible Society also 
examined the question fully. Did not Mr. C. know this perfectly well? Had he 
not seen either list ? 
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APPENDIX. 
——a——— 


MR. CURTIS' MISREPRESENTATIONS EXPOSED. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
SiR, 

MANY of your readers will be glad to learn some particulars 
not generally known respecting the earliest editions of our Au- 
thorized Version of the Scriptures, and the changes, if any, that 
have been introduced since the first publication of it. With some 
of your readers, too, the subject will have acquired a greater in- 
terest, from the complaints recently made against the privileged 
printers of our Bibles, and more especially from the grave: accu- 
sations of a pamphlet addressed by Mr. Curtis, of Islington, to 
the Bishop of London. 

In my estimation there is nothing more deserving of respect. 
and protection, than the honest confidence with which an unlet- 
tered peasant looks upon his English Bible as expressing to him 
the genuine word of God. ‘Take merely the blessings that Bible 
affords to one single individual, the fortitude it imparts to him in 
his. moments of temptation, and the calmness it gives to days and 
nights of sickness and sorrow, and there is an amount of virtue 
inspired by it, which has never been equalled by any other in- 
strument of happiness. But consider also the multitude of places 
where such individuals may be found, follow our language into 
every quarter of the globe, and see that its constant companion, 
and in many cases the only instructor that it brings with it, 1s the 
English Bible; and it will be manifest, that no limit can be as- 
signed to the importance of translating the Scriptures faithfully, 
and preserving that translation, as far as may be, pure and un- 
defiled. 

The first edition of the Authorized Version was published in 
the year 1611, in folio, and in large black letter, and was quickly 
followed by other editions of various sizes, some in a type of the 
same description, others in a smaller black type, and others again 
in the Roman character, to such an extent, that I have met with 
copies of at least eleven different impressions issued before the 
year 1618. ‘The first edition is the most important, as coming 
more immediately from the hands of the Translators. Even in 
that, however, errors would exist, and could not have been 
avoided, whatever degree of care might be bestowed upon it: 
but as they might be either mechanical or critical, the duty of 
Vou. ITT.—March 1833. 20 
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the privileged printers, as to the proper treatment of them, would 
differ according to the same distinction. If such readings, being 
untrue to the original language, could fairly be considered as 
errors of the press, they must without question be removed ; or 
if, being from their nature unlikely to have had such an origin, 
they might still be errors of co Ys ‘they must also be cc rrected : 
but how must they be treatec { if the ‘y could not be owing to 
either of these causes, but were clearly mistakes in point of judg- 
ment or knowledge on the part of the Translators? There is only 
one case perhaps in which it would become the duty of the privi- 
leged editor to enter into questions of criticism, ‘without some 
express authority to support him. If a given mistake of the 
Translators had alre: idy been corrected before his time, if the 
public opinion had concurred, either avowedly or tacitly, in the 
change, ‘i might reasonably hope that the general acknowledg- 
ment of the truth would relieve him from the obligation of re- 
turning mto error. I say nothing of the boldness which first made 
the alteration; I only commend the sound judgment which, after 
it was generally : adopted, did not hesitate to retain it. 

Now all this, and more than this, apphes to the first edition of 
our English Bible. ‘There are errors in it of such a description 
as not to be explained by the common inaccuracies of the press, 
but owing probably m some cases to the defectiveness of the copy 
delivered to the printer; in others, it may be, to the imperfect 
knowledge of the Translators themselves. Do not suppose for a 
moment ‘that I would depreciate the labours of those admirable 
men, or cast a reproach upon the comparative unskilfulness of 
their times: the same causes of mistake are still in operation, and 
I am confident that there is no book whatever published in our 
own days, requiring the same descriptions of science and atten- 
tion, which does not contain the same variety of mistakes. The 
following are a few among many of the more important errors to 
be found in the edition of 1611; and, to save some trouble, I will 
all the first edition (* the one consider ed such in Oxford) é the 
questioned edition B, and the edition of 1617 C. 


Exod. xiv. 10. ‘Twenty-one words printed twice over in A; 
corrected in B. 

2 Chron, xxx. 5 yrepared, A and B; repaired, correctly C, 

Ezra i. 5. pa twice over A and B; corr ected i 

Job xxxix. 30. he, A and B; she, correctly C. 

Psalm Ixix. 32. good, A and B; God, correctly C. 

Jer. xxxvii. 16. Zedekiah, omitted in all three. 


* A is the folio in large black letter, from which the reprint is now taking in Ox- 
ford. Bis the No. Ll. of Mr. Curtis. C is the edition of 1617. Of all these, being 
folios in large black letter, T have copies in my own possession. 
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Mal. iv. 2. ye, omitted A and B; inserted C, 
Ezek. xxiv. 7. nof, omitted A and B; inserted C. 


From these cases, and others which might easily be adduced, 
we may shew the value of subsequent editions, admitting at the 
same time the paramount authority of the first. 

But we mght fancy perhaps, that as errors were thus gr adually 
removed, there must have appeared at no distant period an edi- 
tion presenting a perfect standard, and therefore precluding any 
further change. In point of fact, however, the editions which 
have corrected former errors, have frequently introduced new er- 
rors of their own. ‘lo confine ourselves to early examples : 


Prov. RVI 19. barres, correctly A; bares, B. 

Prov. xvi. 5. unpunished, correctly A; punished, B. 

Matt. xxvi. 37. Jesus, correctly A; Judas, B. 

Heb. xu. 1. unto, w hich appears in A, B, and C, was omit- 
ted, possibly at an earlier period, but certainly in an 
edition of 1629. 


And thus we see that errors might continue, even in modern 
Bibles, partly from a rigid adherence to the first edition, partly 
from the unavoidable mistakes of subsequent printers, which 
more careful editors might still feel it to be their duty to remove. 

But let any one look. at the condition of our language | in the 
reign of king James I, and he will find that there were then no 
established rules of spelling, nor any attempts made to preserve 
uniformity. In the first edition of the Bible, for instance, we 
have the same word spelt differently in the same sentence, ‘and 
letters omitted or inserted with so much caprice, that we might 
suppose the variations to have been made for the mere convent- 
ence of the printer. When we add to this the tendency of words 
to become obsolete, such as bought, to signify a curve or knot; 


fet, the derivative of fetch; lift, instead of lift d; and rent, instead 


of rend ; we might expect that in process of time many and great 
would be the changes in words required by the altered condition 
of general knowledge. The language itself would have so far 
varied, that the original edition could no longer be employed for 
the actual business ‘of the press, and a new copy must be supplied, 
derived from and depending upon the authority of the first, but 
constituting for all mechanical purposes a new standard. 

From these defects existing in the original edition, and from 
the imperfect manner in which the Scriptures had recently been 
published, Archbishop Secker recommended that a revision of the 
Authorized Version should be made in the University of Oxford ; 
and several learned persons undertook, in conjunction with the 
Delegates of the University Press, to prepare an edition more 
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perfect than any that had preceded it. The result of this under- 
taking was the publication, in the year 1769, of two editions, one 
in 4to and the other in folio, commonly known as Dr. Blayney’s; 
the latter of which, being the more accurate of the two, has been 
considered since that time as the standard for the English Bible. 

It is clear, from the instructions given to Dr. Blay ney, and 
the account rendered by himself of his labours, that the folio 
edition of 1611 was his standard in reforming the text, and that 
he deviated from it in those cases only where his collations with 
other Bibles (viz. that of Bishop Lloy ‘d of the year 1701, and two 
printed at Cambridge) enabled him to point out errors both in 
the first edition and in many others that followed it. 

The adoption of this plan, so powerfully recommended, and 
undertaken with the utmost rectitude of purpose, I will neither 
defend nor complain of: I hope to be able to shew hereafter, 
that so far as the Delegates of the Oxford Press have retained 
Dr. Blayney’s edition as their standard, they have been fully jus- 
tified in 18 so. I must of course confine my assertion within 
certain limits of time: but I assert, that for the last twelve years 
the text of the Oxford Bibles, though not totally free from errors, 
affords a more perfect specimen of faithful printing, than any 
other book I am acquainted with of the same extent. 

And this leads me to consider a pamphlet entitled, “ The ex- 
* isting Monopoly an inadequate Protection of the Authorized 
“ Version of Scripture,” and consisting of four letters addressed 
by Mr. Curtis of Islington to the Bishop of London ; a pamphlet 
which I recommend for perusal to all persons who can derive 
pleasure from seeing feelings and statements pl aced in painful 
opposition to each other, positive assertions resting upon precari- 
ous facts, professions of kindness and sincerity in company with 
strong tokens of artifice and malignity, assumptions of knowledge 
in cases where there was real ignorance, and a smooth surface ‘of 
complacency and disinterestedness but half conce: iling a sense of 
bitter disappointment. 

I will confine myself however to those portions of the pamphlet 
which concern the Oxford Press, leaving, as I well may, both the 
Cambridge Syndicate and the King’s "Printer to defend them- 
selves respectively from the charges brought against them. 

And first as to the conduct of the Delegates in the time of 
Dr. Blayney. 

* Shall we find.” asks Mr. Curtis, ‘* that Dr. Blayney, or any 
‘* of his learned friends, KNew the edition of 1611, to which they 
‘evidently refer as King James’ Bible, to be the first or original 
‘edition? The phrase, ‘the edition of 1611, was evidently 
‘written on the supposition of there being but one edition of 
“that year. But I personally possess two: (the candid reader 
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<< will excuse a necessary egotism, in stating matters of fact) : the 
“ copies of the Universities are all of one edition, I believe: but 
in the Archbishop's library at Lambeth, and lately in the pos- 
session of George Offor, Esq. of ‘Tower Hill, was a distinct 
edition of 1611, answering to my No. 1. Those of the Uni- 
‘* versities, answer to my No. 2; and these editions are both in 
‘‘ the ‘ large black letter” Page 54. 
And again ; * But the fact of there being ¢wo editions, at least, 
of this year (1611)—one in the Lambeth library, and another 
“at his hand, is surely sufficient to prove that Dr. Blayney and 
* the Oxford Reformers of the text in 1769, were disgracefully 
“ ignorant of the materials they might have accumulated for their 
‘task: the resolution of the Delegates bears this ignorance of a 
vital point (which is the first edition) on the face of it; and 
leaves it doubtful whether throughout the whole business, they 
had a document of the slightest genuine authority before them! 
That is, they may have mistaken a second and more inaccurate, 
“ for the first and genuine edition of the Translators.” Page 55. 

I answer, that thirteen copies of A (the Oxford original) have 
been examined at Oxford; mest of which have titles to the Old 
Testament, and all of them to the New. In every instance the 
date is 1611. Again, eight copies of B (the Curtis original) have 
also been examined, and four of them have titles to the Old Tes- 
tament bearing date 1613, the titles of the rest being lost. In 
these cases the titles of the New Testament bear date 1611, but 
they appear to be taken, with some little alteration, from the same 
block with that of the edition A. ‘This evidence then proves A 
to be of the year 1611, and B to be of subsequent date; and the 
result is confirmed by many small but decisive tokens, by which 
an intelligent and experienced printer can easily discover that B 
is the later of the two impressions. The Lambeth copy gives no 
support to the opinion of Mr. Curtis, as it did not belong to 
that Library before the time of Archbishop Secker, and 1s found 
on examination to be made up from different editions, containing 
many leaves in various parts of the book, ascertained to belong to 
the year 1640. But all this might be totally unknown to Mr. 
Curtis. Could he be as ignorant of the fact that his edition B is 
** more inaccurate” than A, when the instances he actually pro- 
duces in the comparison of the two are evidence of it ? 

In reference to the same undertaking, Mr. Curtis says, “ Dr. 
‘« Blayney and the Oxford Delegates did not know enough of the 
‘“ matter to distinguish between typographical and critical altera- 
“ tions,” p.57. It appears to me that the Bibles they employed 
for collation (the Hebrew and Greek originals being constantly 
before them) were wisely and skilfully selected. ‘Their edition of 
1611 would naturally be considered as their standard, and the 
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most elaborate editions of modern date, such as Bishop Lloyd's of 
the year 1701, and the two Cambridge Bibles, would be well cal- 
culated to point out the alterations, whether mght or wrong, 
which had subsequently been made in the text. It is difficult 
to conceive that Dr. Blayney, who was an emment Hebrew scholar, 
should have known nothing of the nature of criticism, and that 
Delegates of the Oxford Press should be totally unacquainted 
with the art of printing. 

But Mr. Curtis says, * Dr. Burton is my rom artis for stating 
“that there do not seem to have been any formal or wnitten 
‘instructions given to Dr. Blayney,” p. 52: and again, “ The 
** Regius Professor of Divinity states, that it” [the hst of Italics 
altered by Dr. Blayney] “ never afterwards was heard of,” p. 52, 
note. It is not safe to trust Mr. Curtis with the explanation of 
Dr. Burton’s meaning. Dr. Burton really says, “ As to the list, 
*‘ I can find no trace of it; if it was given in to the Vice-Chan- 
* cellor, it does not appear to have been preserved.” And again, 
“The instructions to which Dr. Blayney alludes, were merely a 
*‘ resolution at a meeting of the Delegates of the Press, that he 
“‘ should compare the edition of 1611, Bishop Lloyd’s of 1701-3, 
‘and the Cambridge editions of 1748 and 1760. Nothing be- 
‘‘ yond this appears in the minutes of the meetings of the Dele- 
_ sews Dr. Blayney was aided throughout by a committee of 
“ Delegates,” p. 46. So then Dr. Burton states that he could 
not find the list, not that it never existed ; that instructions were 
actually put into the form of a resolution, and that several mem- 
bers of the Board which made the resolution, were constantly 
acting with Dr. Blayney as his colleagues ; not, as Mr. Curtis has 
it, that there do not seem to have been any formal or written 
** instructions given to Dr. Blayney.” 

Not contented however with throwing a suspicion upon the 
standard of 1611, employed by Dr. Blayney, Mr. Curtis says *, 
“that the gross state of the entire edition” [of Bishop Lloyd’s 
Bible] “ was unknown to Dr. Blayney, and of course to his learned 
‘* employers and coadjutors.” And afterwards, ‘* Ought they not 
* to have known a fact on the records of the Convocation of the 
‘** Established Church ?” p. 54. Now observe the reason he 
assigns for this summary condemnation. ‘* Dr. Blayney so parti- 
** cularly notices the errors of the figures in the marginal refer- 
** ences of this Bible, that in justice to him one cannot but add, 
“* it appears very clearly that the gross state of the entire edition 
‘was unknown to him,” p. 53; and again, p. 54, note. Dr. 
Blayney could not be silent respecting the condition of the margi- 

* Mr. Curtis uses the word gross as if it had been applied by Lewis himself in 


his History of the Bible to Bishop Lloyd's edition. ‘The fact is not so. See Lewis, 
p. 340 
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nal references, because it was his avowed purpose to make consi- 
derable use of them. Would Dr. Blayney need to say any thing 
of the errors of the text, when, from the plan he professed to fol- 
low, they could not be thought likely to mislead him ? 

Mr. Curtis complains of the alterations made by Dr. Blayney 
in the paragraph marks, and says, by way of example, * The 
** Translators, placing this mark of a distinct subject, Matt. XXVill. 
«© 19, express their opinion that the important commission of 
«« that verse was given in the mount of Galilee: the modern 
‘* Bibles placing it at the 18th verse, indicate a different opinion,” 
p. 58, note. I do not know to what modern Bibles Mr. “se is 
referring, but I have reason to believe that the paragraph marks 
in the Oxford Bibles have not been printed according to the 
method of Dr. Blayney for upwards of fifteen years. 

The next complaint is on the subject of Italics, and this will 
require attentive consideration. I see, from the Postscript of the 
pamphlet, that at the last meeting of the sub-committee of Dis- 
senting Divines, appointed to verify and report upon the colla- 
tions of Mr. Curtis, resolutions were adopted, which give no 
countenance to his other accusations, but express a strong dislike 
of the alterations “‘ made in the Version of king James by chang- 
‘ing innumerable words and phrases into Italics.” Now for 
every member of this committee of whom I have any knowledge 
(with the exception of their Secretary) I feel great and unfeigned 
respect. Most of them have made themselves known by their 
talents and attainments; and some of them have supported the 
cause of Christianity by publications surpassed by few others of 
their times. I cannot but feel, therefore, that a conviction ex- 
pressed by such men is entitled to immediate and earnest atten- 
tion. 

I would submit to their candid consideration, that the objec- 
tions made by them apply to all cases of Italics, whether inserted 
by subsequent editors, or proceeding from the Translators them- 
selves. According to the resolution, these alterations ‘ convey 
** to the reader the idea, that wherever any words are printed in 
‘* Italics, there is nothing corresponding to them in the original 
** text,” p. 114. If the more recent Italics convey such an idea, 
so also must the Italics of the Translators, supposing them to be 
the only instances of the kind remaining in our Bibles. Must we 
then discard them also? Or if we leave the original Italics, with- 
out marking other cases still more deserving of the distinction, 
should we not in effect be saying, that the cases of the Translators 
do afford grounds for the suspicions of the reader, but that there 
are no other words in the Version that are in the same manner 
supplements to the original ? 

But does not in fact the whole question turn upon this idea of 
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the reader? Who tells the reader that these words printed in 
Italies»have nothing corresponding to them in the original text ? 
These: Divines themselves do not; for they say, and truly say, 
that these words are “absolutely necessary in order to give the 
** fulloforce of the Hebrew and Greek idioms.” In the Family 
Bible‘of Mant and D’Oyley in like manner it 1s stated that ‘these 
‘* words have ‘none corresponding to them in the original Hebrew 
‘‘or Greek text, but that the sense is implied.” Dr. Adam 
Clarke says the words printed in Italics are ‘ avowedly not in 
“ the original, but were thought necessary by our ‘Translators to 
“ complete the sense, and accommodate the idioms of Hebrew 
“and: Greek to that of the English language,” pref. p. xxin. 
Dr. Geddes calls them “* necessary and implied supplements,” (see 
Mr. Curtis, p. 82.) Whence then this mistaken idea of" the 
reader? Mr. Curtis says, “'They generally indicate, as commonly 
‘¢ understood, that there are no words exactly corresponding with 
“‘ them m the orginal; and that where they occur, #¢ has not the 
* precise sense of the Hebrew or Greek that is expressed; but a 
* sense @ ching it as nearly as the idiom of our language 
*« will admit,” p. 59. So then this mistaken idea of the reader 1s 
to be assumed on the belief of Mr. Curtis; and he will'do' what 
he can to increase and to propagate the mistake. } 

* The Translators themselves have left no record: of their-rea- 
sons for admitting such a distinction into their text; but it is 
clear that in most instances their object, if any, was purely phi- 
lological. The words printed by them in a different character 
are for the most part absolutely necessary to give the full force of 
the original languages, owing to the difference in idiom between 
them and the English. But the fact is, that the distinction was 
already familiar to the English reader. It existed in the Bishops’ 
Bible, printed in 1572; it was repeated in the Geneva Bible, 
printed in London in 1578; and the reason assigned in the latter 


* In the evidence given by Mr. Curtis before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on the Patents of the King’s Printers, he says, “ Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Pre- 
“ face to the Bible, states that he has corrected many thousand errors in the Italics, 
“ “which made God to speak what he never did speak.’” The very words create a 
ooanieten that Mr. Curtis was perverting them from their proper meaning. And 
such was really the case. “ In these [the Italics] I found,” says Dr. Clarke, “ gross 
“ corruptions, particularly where they have been changed for Roman characters, 
“ whereby words have been attributed to God, which he never spoke.” On an ex- 
amination also of Dr. Clarke's text, I have found in every instance compared by me, 
and particularly in the passages complained of by Mr. Curtis, (Exod. xii. 36, &c.) 
that the Oxford Italics are retained. I have also compared the Oxford 4to of 1824, 
with Dr. C.’s text in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and I find that, in addition to the 
Italics of the former, Dr. C. admitted at least three new cases of them: viz. ix. 17. 
xii, 19. and xii, 25. So that Mr. Curtis did really, and if he had looked at the pas- 
sage, must knowingly have alleged the authority of Dr. A. Clarke, before a Com- 


mittee of the House of Commons, in favour of an opinion directly opposed to his real 
sentiments. 
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case is as follows: ‘‘ Whereas the necessitie of the sentence re- 
‘‘ guired any thing to be added (for such is the grace and pro- 
‘« prietie of the Ebrewe and Greeke tongues, that it can not but 
“ either by circumlocution, or by adding the verbe, or some word 
“be understand of them that are not well practised therein), we 
‘have put it in the text with an other kinde of letter, that it 
“‘ may easily be discerned from the common letter.” 

If this be so, it might perhaps be thought the best method to 
abandon the distinction entirely; but that is not the result to 
which the argument, as employed by Mr. Curtis, would bring us. 
And before such a result is om se it would be well to consider, 
that there may be instances in which the distinction is important, 
and that we are not competent judges of the whole question, until 
it has been patiently and thoroughly examined. For instance, 
Heb. i. 3. ** This man was counted,” &c. Heb. vii. 24. ** This 
‘‘ man, because he continueth ever,” &c. Heb. x. 24. “ This 
‘‘ man, after he had offered one sacrifice,” &c. In these three 
cases, the word man is applied to Christ, the Greek being in 
every instance a mere pronoun. Dr. A. Clarke has printed all of 
them in Italics; the Oxford edition of 1824 only two of them; 
and the edition A only one. Which of all these methods would 
the Divines, who complain of our Italics, think it their duty to 
adopt? On this subject I will only add, that the Italics of our 
oe Bibles had most of them been introduced at different pe- 
riods before the time of Dr. Blayney ; and that it would be as 
easy to find precedents for increasing the number of them, as for 
reducing it. 

In the heads or contents of chapters, Dr. Blayney made consi- 
derable changes, and Mr. Curtis thinks it necessary to enlarge 
upon them, although he acknowledges that they are suppressed. 
They have in fact been discontinued in the Oxford Bibles for 
many years. . 

The changes also made in the column titles afford him mate- 
rials for fresh indi nation. It is possible that some of them were 
made without sulliciesi reason : but I certainly have never my- 
self considered those titles of greater importance, than as helps for 
discovering a required passage; and I am sure that they could 
not have been preserved constantly as they were left by the Trans- 
lators, unless all subsequent editions had corresponded exactly in 
page and in column with the first impressions. 

Our next subject shall be the distinction made by the Trans- 
lators in printing the word Lord. Using the same word for the 
two Hebrew names Jehovah and Adonai, they denoted the first 
of them by capitals, Lorp, and the second by smaller letters, 
Lord. New distinctions followed, whenever the two names Je- 
hovah and Adonai were in juxtaposition, and under other va- 
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rieties of icircumstance. Now, when the difference to the printer 
is'soveasily overlooked, it is not unreasonable to expect that errors 
of this description, in whatever edition they might occur, should 
be consid as errors of the . They will probably be 
found in every edition of the Bible. The edition of 1611 con- 
tains some extraordinary cases: m Ezek. 1. 3, where Lord oceurs 
twice, and is printed after the two methods, the Hebrew name is 
Jehovah: in both instances: in Judges xii. 8, and Neh. wii..10, 
in both of which verses the word occurs twice, and is printed in 

i the names are different in the Hebrew; and it is evi- 
dent to every reader in Zech. vi. 4, and still more remarkably: in 
2. Kings iv. 28, and 2 Chron. xni. 6, where the word: is also 
printed in capitals, that this peculiar name of the Most High is 
applied in the first instance to an angel, and in the other two to 
men. In the passage of Ezekiel the error was corrected in 1617, 
if not previously ; the other errors also had been noticed and re- 
moved before the time of Dr. Blayney, (see Bishop Lloyd's Bible ;) 
and in all these cases the Bibles now printed at the Oxford Press 
have deviated from the edition of 1611, and are in accordance 
with the Hebrew. It is true that errors of this description may 
be found in Oxford Bibles of recent date; but it is also true, that 
the first edition of King James contained at least twenty-eight * 
instances of the kind, (although Mr. Curtis can discover only 
eight, see p. 108,) and that all those instances are printed correct] 
in our modern text. If these errors are strictl ma SOT Y AN 4 
even Mr. Curtis would unite in the wish, that the Hebrew text, 
and not the edition of King James, should be the standard to be 
followed +. 

Of the additions made by Dr. Blayney in the margin, and still 
retained in the margins of some of our Oxford Bibles, I will merely 
observe, that the increase of parallel references was the suggestion 
of Archbishop Secker{, and is rather below than beyond the de- 
mand of modern times; that the new readings are for the most 


* The instance (Numb. xiv. 17.) mentioned by Mr. Curtis as still remaining in 
the Oxford Bibles, together with one or two more, is over and above the twenty-eight 
errors corrected by them. 

t The Oxford edition used in this comparison is the 4to of 1824. But on the 
whole of this question I wish to suggest, that no person is a competent judge who has 
not some critical knowledge of the Hebrew text He ought at least to be acquainted 
with the collations of MSS. by Kennicott and De Rossi. I would propose Kenni- 
cott’s collation of the sixty-eighth Psalm, by way of illustration. 

~ The number of parallel texts had been increased as early at least as the year 
1677; and at the close of the same century, if we may judge from the editions of 
Canne, Archbishop Tenison, and Bishop Lloyd, the quantity given by the Trans- 
lators was generally considered too small for the wants of the reader. Dr. A. Clarke 
says of the Oxford references, “T have taken care to reprint all that Dr. Blayney has 


“ inserted in his edition,which I scruple not to say are the best collection ever edited.” 
Pref. p. xxiv. 
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part mere translations of Hebrew names, and have probably been 
acceptable to many curious signet that the notes are, with 
few exceptions, either historical, geographical, or chronological, 
and cannot easily be brought to bear upon religious differences ; 
but above all, that +5 of the Bibles printed at Oxford have no 
notes, readings, or references whatever in the margin, and are 
therefore guiltless of the offences imputed to them by Mr. Curtis. 

We will now consider the charges that apply more directly to 
the present Delegates of the Oxford Press. “I procured,” says 
Mr. Curtis, ‘¢a more useful collection of editions for my purpose 
‘* than either of the Universities possessed last year, as I came per- 
‘sonally to know,” p. 35, note. “ All the five other: copies’ of 
‘* the Bible of 1611 at Oxford,” p. 42. “I found that - 
‘¢ sessed a greater number of the earliest editions of the Authorized 
** Version than either University,” p. 45. ‘* The copies ‘of the 
‘‘ Universities [of the year 1611] are all of one edition, I believe,” 
p. 54... Mr, Curtis’ list of Bibles is as follows: 


2 Black folio ............ 1611 
I Roman 4to ............ 1612 
PCE 400... ce eo ee es 1613 
1 Roman 8vo ............ 1615 
k Roman folio ........... 1616 
1 Roman 4to ............ 1613 
}_———_—.............. 1615 
1 Black folio ............ 1617 
1 Roman 4to ............ 1619 
I small folio, Roman ...... 1629 
1 Black 4to .............. 164] 
1 Roman 8vo ............ 1661 (p. 32.) 


__ Now at the time when Mr. Curtis was in Oxford, there were 
in the ssion of the University, and accessible to the Delegates, 
the following copies, besides many others of more recent date : 


7 of A, large black letter, folio 1611 

Oe. Le questioned 1611 or 1613 
1 Roman............ 8vo 1612 

1 Roman 4to Old Test. 1613. New Test. 1612 

1 small black letter.... fol. 1613 


1 Roman ............ fol. 1616 
I large black letter .... fol. 1617 
1 Black letter ........ 4to 1628 
I Roman............ 4to 1629 
l Roman ............ 8vo 1631 
] large black letter ..... fol. 1634 
SRP Sr a fol. 1640 
1] Roman............ 8vo 1640 
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Since that time many other copies, the property of public bodies 
or private individuals, have been pl at the disposal of the 


Delegates. 

a6 Bode to a very late period,” says Mr. Curtis, “ the holy 
‘* Scriptures have been most carelessly printed at the authorized 
‘* presses ;” and shortly afterwards, ‘* In the Bibles printed within 
*‘ the last ten or twelve years there is a decided improvement in 
* this respect,” [with regard to typographical errors, ] “particularly 
** in those of the Clarendon Press,” p. 3. 

‘* There is no kind of adequate benefit for which the British 
‘* public should pay from forty to fifty thousand pounds per ann. 
*¢ to the authorized printers of the Bible,” p. iv, note. ‘¢ The crown 
‘and people of England have largely provided and paid,” &c. 
p. 79. The reader will remember, whatever may be the amount 
paid by the British public to the three authorized printers, that 
accurate and handsome Bibles cannot be produced without con- 
siderable expense. If he has read the evidence given on this sub- 
ject before a committee of the House of Commons *, he will have 
seen that the actual profit received from the Oxford press is only 
twelve per cent., including, be it known, the interest of capital 
and the rent of extensive buildings. 

** The Oxford Delegates have commenced reprinting ‘ the edi- 
** tion of 1611,’ which they possess. The Book of ‘ Genesis,’ the 
“only part published, assists me in making the following compa- 
‘* rative extracts.” p. 55. 

Now ina sinealilsh where the object of the author is to hold up 
certain presses to universal contempt, and more especially in a 
passage where he was publishing a strict collation for the purpose 
of distinguishing between two rival documents, we might expect 
that he would shew his peculiar fitness for such employments. 
And yet the extracts are printed so inaccurately, that were he to 
issue an edition of the Bible similar to the one now in progress at 
the Oxford press, after the copy of 1611, and with as little cor- 
rectness as the comparative extracts in pp. 55 and 56, there would 
be exactly forty errors to a page. The book will contain 1428 
pages; so that the whole amount of the errors would be 57,120. 

We will now examine some of the mistakes imputed by Mr. 
Curtis to the Oxford Bibles. 

** One” [clergyman told me] “ that an important part of a text 
‘*‘ he had taken in the Lesson of the day, to his great astonish- 
** ment, was not in the Church Bible when he came to read the 
‘** Lesson. It was, 1 John v. 12, and of God were the omitted 
‘* words,” (p. 14.) Now it is singular that these words, although 
required by the Greek, are actually wanting in the editions A, B 


* See Report on the Patents of the King’s Printers, No. 1885. 
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and C; but it is still more singular that Mr. Curtis (p. 105.) 
should mention this very pe as one 'm which the» Oxford 
Delegates have) violated their ety: by . inserting’ the’ omitted 
words. 3 , 

* In the Bunal Service alone,” says Mr, Curtis, ‘‘two minor 
‘+ interpolations occur,” p. 80. These two cases are m 1 Cor. 
xv. 41. and xv. 48. The reader will see them noticed hereafter, 
and he will there find that the interpolations, as Mr. Curtis calls 
them, are in the original Greek, and had appeared m- English 
Bibles as early as 1629. . 

‘*AnAntinomian Oxford Testament of the year 1807.” | Note, 
‘¢ I must thus characterize a New Testament which, Heb. ix. 14. 
* reads, ‘ How much more shall the blood of Christ—purge your 
“conscience from good works,’ instead of, dead winkcar p. 17. 
Mr. Curtis was informed last June that a copy of this edition had 
been sought for in vain; that another edition of the same year, 
two of the year following, and all editions that could be found of 
eleven years nearest to the time in question, had been examined, 
aud the passage was printed correctly in them all. 

At the close of his pamphlet Mr. Curtis publishes two lists of 
errors, which I must consider separately. The first consists of 
*¢ typographical errors, in and since Dr. Blayney’s edition,” and enu- 
merates fifty-six mistakes, some of importance, and others totally 
unimportant, in different Oxford editions published from the year 
1769 to the year 1823, inclusive. They are collected from eleven 
different editions; so that the result of this examination is, that 
the Oxford Bibles in question contain on an average five errors of 
the press. I have compared the list with the 4to edition of 
1824, and in that edition, and probably im all that have succeeded 
it, not one of these mistakes is to be found. 

The other list consisting, as Mr. Curtis says, of ‘intentional 
*‘ departures from the Authorized Version,” must be considered a 
little more in detail. On the many cases of Italics noticed among 
them, I shall merely observe, that in practice, as before in prin- 
ciple, Mr. Curtis has perverted this distinction of the ‘Translators 
and subsequent Editors to a purpose totally unknown to them. 
They intended Italics to denote a difference of idiom: he applies 
them as if in some cases their object was to point out a mere 
approximation to the meaning, and in others as if the sentence 
required such a supplemental word, but there was nothing in the 
language of the original to justify the use of it. 


Gen. xxxix. 1. “‘ Bought him of the hands, for hand, of the Ish- 
‘‘ maelites.” ‘This change would certainly seem to be un- 
necessary, and is opposed both to the earliest editions 
and to the Hebrew. The error, if it be worth while to 
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— it as such, may be found in Bibles as early as 

1629. 

Gen. xxxix. 16. ™ Until his lord, for until her lord, came home. 
“ Vulg. ostendit marito revertentidomum. Right iw 1750.” 
The Hebrew is his, and the change had been made in 1701. 

Exod. xv. 25. ** Made for them a statute; For them inserted.” 
This change also is according to the Hebrew, and had 
been made in the year 1701. 

Exod. xxvi. 24. marg. “* teined, for twinned.” It is singular 
that in the only other case where this word occurs, viz. 
Exod. xxxvi. 29, Mr. Curtis’ favourite edition B and the 
edition C have the word with a single n. 

Lev... 4. “Unleavened cakes, for an unleavened cake.” The Hebrew 
is plural, and so Bishop Lloyd printed the word in 1701. 

Deut. xxvi. 1. “ The Lory thy God. 7T'hy God inserted.” This 
was probably an error of copy on the part of the Trans- 
lators; for this expressian is in the Hebrew, and the words 
appear in English Bibles as early as 1629. 

1 Sam. v. 4. marg. “ The fishy for the filthy part of Dagon.” 
To shew that fishy is not the nght veadisie Mr. Curtis re- 
fers us to Parkhurst. Now Parkhurst’s words are these: 
“From 1 Sam. v. 4, it is probable that the lower part of 
* this idol resembled a fish ; and it appears plain from the 
66 prohibitions, Exod. xx. 4. Deut. iv. 18, that the idolaters 
in those parts had anciently some fishy idols.” Could 
Mr. Curtis suppose that his references would be taken on 
trust? The real error is in filthy im editions A and B, 
and it was corrected as early as in 1617. 

1 Kings xiii. 11. ** His sons came, for his son came and told him.” 
The alteration, whether right or wrong, was made as early 
as in 1617. 

2 Chron. in. 10. “ In the most holy house, for most holy place.” 
The change was made in conformity with the Hebrew as 
early as in 1629. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 5. ** Repaired Millo, for prepared.” The error 
is in prepared, and it was corrected in 1617. 

Job xxxix. 30. “ Where the slain are, there is she, for he, 1. e. the 
“male bird.” Mr. Curtis is here defending a palpable 
misprint. It was correctly printed she in 1617. 

Isaiah Ivii. 8. “* Made thee a covenant. Thee inserted. Lowth 
** omits it.” I answer, Bishop Lloyd in 1701 inserts it, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew. 

Dan. 1. 12. * Give us pulse. Us inserted.” The Hebrew requires 
it, and the word was in English Bibles as early as 1629. 

Dan. 1. 18. * Nor worship the for thy golden image.” The same 
answer as the last. 


H 
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Hos. ix. 3. marg. * Not into Egypt. Fatly contradicting: text.” 
Reader, the whole note is as follows, ** Not into Egypt it- 
* self, but into another bondage as bad as that.” Ts this 
a flat contradiction of the text? Is the writer, who quotes 
it as such, and mutilates it for his own purpose, deserving 
of your confidence ? 

Matth. iv. 20. “ Left their nets. The article ra used for the pos- 
** sessive pronoun.” In other words Mr. Curtis complains 
that their is printed in Italics, because ra, he says, is used 
for the possessive pronoun. 

John vin. 16. * Jesus answered them, and said. And said inserted.” 
The Greek requires it, and so it was printed in 1701. 

1 Cor. iv. 9. “ As it were appointed, for approved to death.” 
And yet in 1617 it was appointed. 

1 Cor. xv. 41. ** And another glory of the moon. And and glory 
*‘ inserted.” The change had been made in 1629, and is 
justified by the structure of the sentence and the words of 
the original. 

| Cor. xv. 48. * Such are they also that are earthy. Also inserted.” 
The Greek requires it, and the insertion was made as early 
as in 1629. 

2 Cor. xi, 32. * Kept the city of the Damascenes. Of the Damas- 
‘** cenes inserted.” The words are in the Greek, and are to 
be found in English Bibles in 1629. 

[phes, vi. 24. “ Amen inserted. The better MSS. omitting it.” 
Does Mr. Curtis talk of MSS.? The word is wanting in 
A, but appears in 1617. 

1 Tim. i. 4. “ Rather than godly edifying. Godly inserted.” The 
word appears in Bishop Lloyd’s Bible of 1701, and the 
word @cod ought not to have been left untranslated. 

1 John ni. 16. “ Love of God, because he laid down his life. 
‘©'To discard a reading, which implies that Christ was 
“God.” Mr. Curtis Rive complains that the words of 
God are now printed in Italics, although he knows, or 
ought to know, that they do not appear in the Greek *. 
And afterwards. 

1 John v. 12. * Son of God, (second time Son occurs). Of God 
‘‘ inserted.” This insertion was made, according to the 
Greek, at least as early as in 1629. 


In another part of his pamphlet (p. 85) Mr. Curtis says, “ I 
“ would not, as the pretensions of the King’s Printers and Uni- 
** versities, I conceive, now do, speak crooKEDLY ror Gop.” Who 
then is it, that in the first of these two passages complains of the 


* In these cases I refer to the Greek text of Rob. Steph., Paris, 1550, as well as to 
the more critical editions of modern times. 
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Italic reading, although he knows that the idea is not contained 
expressly in the Greek, and in the latter passage wishes to sup- 
press the important addition, although he knows that the genuine 
word of God demands the insertion of it ? 

A few words more, and I will conclude. Mr. Curtis says on 
the first leaf of his pamphlet, ‘“ Counting the words only which 
‘“‘ are altered in the modern Bibles, and a few of the paragraph 
‘¢ marks, which are important ; that is, not at all including the 
“‘ general alterations of the orthography or minute punctuation, 
‘‘ there appear intentional departures from King James’ Bible, 





“In the book of Genesis, containing 50 chap......... 807 
le be ea aap aati A a. in vihnhe betas 724 
en ainnlncaeate, 35. Sellen 150 Pe ee 
SR foe Ben wey 59 
St. Matthew’s Gospel.. 28 ae saa 
emeewe...... cis cece aa, + oe 
Revelation........... 22 Cent ire 

308 2931 


*‘ Or, in about one fourth of the Bible, upwards of two thousand 
“nine hundred such departures, suggesting the presumption, 
“‘ that there are upwards of eleven thousand in the entire Ver- 
* sion.” In this calculation, Mr. Curtis has studiously omitted 
to inform us from how many different editions, and where and 
when printed, these variations have been collected. Now I have 
examined, with the help of a minute collation, the text of the Book 
of Genesis and St. Matthew’s Gospel, and I affirm that, if we 
exclude changes as to Italics and the printing of the word 
Lord or God, and such differences as between foward and to- 
wards, ye and you, among and amongst, born and borne, flee and 
Jly, to and unto, including, in short, those departures only which 
convey an actual difference of meaning, there are not in the copy 
which I have used (the Oxford 4to of 1824) more than nine de- 
partures, intentional or otherwise, correct or incorrect, from the 
text of King James’ Bible A in the Book of Genesis, nor more 
than eleven in the Gospel of St. Matthew. I affirm also, that in 
most of these cases the departure is justified by the words of the 
original languages, and by the length of time during which each 
corrected reading has had possession in our English Bibles. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 


EDWARD CARDWELL. 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, 
Feb. 18, 1833. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
———ja—— 


Amonc the witnesses examined by the Committee on the Pa- 
tents of the King’s Printers, is 

GrorGE Orror, Esq 
1404. ** You are now a magistrate >—Yes. 

1405. ** Were you brought up a bookseller ?— Yes. 

1434, “* Have you directed your attention to the editions fof the 
Bible} printed by either of the Universities >—I believe 
the editions which were usually printed at Oxford have 
been the most incorrect of all. In one case, a school- 
fellow of mine corrected a copy of a nonpareil Bible, 
and he found upwards of 12,000 errors in it, which he 
sent to the then Archbishop of Canterbury, who in re- 
turn sent him a handsome letter and 10/. for his trouble. 

1435. ** Who was the gentleman ?—Mr. William Randall. It 
was about fifteen or sixteen years ago. 

1436. ** Did you see the Bible ?—I did, with all the errors 
marked, &c. 

1437. ‘* Had it marginal references >—No. 

1438. “* From what edition did he take his standard ?—From 
Blayney’s 4to edition.” 

After fifteen or sixteen years, and with many things to create 
confusion during the interval, some few inaccuracies might be ex- 
pected and excused. But mark the extraordinary contrast be- 
tween Mr. Offor’s evidence and the following statement. I have 
the best reason for knowing that about twenty years ago a Mr. 
James Randall (not William) who was not a schoolfellow of Mr. 
Offor, but only the brother of one, did shew to Mr. Offor a col- 
lation of an Oxford Bible ; that this collation was not made by 
himself; that the Bible containing it did possess marginal refer- 
ences; that it was not the 4to of Dr. Blayney, but of the year 
1802 ; and, above all, that the errors, so far from being upwards 
of 12,000, did not amount to 1000.—Of this, a little more here- 
after. 

1443, “ During the time of the Commonwealth, when there 
were no King’s Printers, Bibles were printed very nicely 
indeed. There is Field’s Bible, and there is one printed 
by Giles Calvert, a Quaker. 

1444. “Do you consider that during the time when there was 
no monopoly, more care was paid to the printing of 

Bibles than there is now given to them ?—I am confi- 

dent of it.” 
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Reaper, You have had one extraordinary contrast ; now pre- 
pare yourself for another. Dr. Cotton says in his “ List of 
“ Bibles,” p. 33, note, The Bibles printed during the time of 
‘** the Commonwealth have been generally reputed to be full of 
** errors.’’ The writer of a tract, entitled, ** T a London Printer 
*‘ his Lamentation, &c. 1660,” speaking of Hills and Field, says, 
** Have they not obtained, and now keep in their actual posses- 
‘«‘ sion the MS. copy of the last translation of the Holy Bible in 
** English, attested with the hands of the venerable and learned 
* ‘Translators in king James’s time, ever since the 6th of March, 
“© 1655, and thereupon... ... printed and published ever since 
“for the most part, in several editions of Bibles (consisting of 
** great numbers) such egregious blasphemies and damnable er- 
‘¢ ratas, as have corrupted the pure fountain, and rendered God’s 
« holy word contempuble to multitudes at home, and a ludibrium 
“to all the adversaries of our religion*.” To this I will only 
add, that I have now before me a small Bible “* Printed by John 
‘* Field, printer to the Parliament, 1653,” and I find in a single 
chapter, Romans vi. the three following mistakes: ver. 5. ‘* in the 
‘“* likeness of his death,” “ likeness” in Italics; ver.12. **in the lust 
** thereof,” dust for lusts ; ver. 18. * instruments of righteousness 
‘ unto sin,” righteousness for unrighteousness. 1 do not believe 
that three such errors as are here found in a single chapter, can 
be discovered in the whole of the text of the Oxford 4to Bible 
of 1824. 

And now a few words concerning the collation mentioned 
above. Mr. Curtis says in his pamphlet, (p.7, note,) * I could 
“not then have conjectured that some gross errors had been 
*¢ pointed out to one of the Universities twenty years before ; the 
s fist of them acknowledged to be received—a modicum of re- 
*‘ ward assigned the poor but intelligent printer’s reader who 
* furnished them ; and ‘his character acknowledged as that of a 
** person well qualified for the task of revising an edition of the 
** Bible—the passages moreover all said to te ‘right’ in the 
** Standard edition, (that standard being Dr. Blayney’s.)—Yet 
“that some of the grossest of these errors should be found in 
** Dr. Blayney’s Bible and Apocrypha, and others of them remain 
‘*‘ unaltered to the present day. Unaltered ones are, &c.—Of 
** these facts I have vouchers before me, and trace the informa- 
‘tion in question to the Vice-Chancellor of the University. I 
“ought to add, that the poor man, when remonstrating on the 
** subject of being ill rewarded, was told that his list was of ‘ no 


* See Harl. Mise. vol. iii. p. 293. Park's edit. Dr. Cotton, in referring to this 
Tract, has supposed that Bill and Barker were the printers spoken of. 
ing the whole passage, I see that it is otherwise. 


On examin- 
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“ practical utility. It contamed 781 errors between the begin- 
“ning of Genesis and the end of Jeremiah, all occurring, in a 
“ quarto Bible at that time on sale, and from which as a standard 
‘he was employed, he states, to correct the popular Bible of the 
* late Rev. Mr. Hewlett. Was this quarto Bi le ever called in? 
“ No. I recently bought it in Holborn. The list would then 
‘‘ have been of * practieal utility.’ Were the errors ever ¢arefully 
‘examined? No. The ehonteng instances could not then have 
‘remained. Yet the Vice-Chancellor vouches they were ‘all 
‘“‘ right.” Some of these errors of ‘ no practical utili * to point 
“out, were as follow.” Then follows a list of forty-three 
errors. 

In answer to this long and manifold accusation I state the fol- 
lowing facts. I have now before me the collation in question, 
extending from Genesis to Hosea xiv. 5. inclusive, and forming, 
as I have reason to know, the whole of the document received by 
the Delegates. If so, some of the errors quoted by Mr. Curtis, 
as corrected in it, (such as Ecclus, xi. 25; Zech. ix. marg. ; 
Zech. xi. 17; Wisdom i. 5, &c.) could not possibly have been 
‘ noticed by it. The Bible in which the collation is made is of the 
year 1802, and, as I find from the Minutes of the Delegates, was 
received by them in the year 1810. I have now before me an 
Oxford Bible of 1808, a on examining the forty-three passages 
noticed above, I find that, with the exception of only five, they 
are all of them printed correctly. The errors therefore made 
known by the collator, had with few exceptions been discovered 
and removed two years at least before he offered his information. 
But his labour had been great, his intention was praiseworthy, 
and the Delegates repaid him for the copy transmitted to them 
by a present of twenty guineas. Was either the answer then of 
the Vice-Chancellor deficient in truth, or the conduct of the Dele- 
gates in generosity ? 
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OF 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION 
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PUBLISHED IN THE YEAR MDCXI. 


COMPLAINTS having been made that the English Bibles printed 
at the Universities, besides necessary alterations in the spelling, differ 
greatly from the Authorized Version of the Scriptures, the Delegates of 
the Oxford Press have caused collations to be made preparatory to a 
careful consideration of the subject. They have also commenced an exact 
reprint in Roman letter of the Authorized Version printed in the year 
1611 in * large black letter, folio, to which will probably be added the 
various readings of some other editions printed in the same year, or 
soon after. When this Reprint shall have been completed, the public 
will be enabled to compare it with the Oxford Bibles of the last ten 
years, and with such as issue in future from the University Press. 
But, as many months may elapse before the whole work can be 
correctly executed, the Book of Genesis is now published, as a 
specimen, 


* Copies of this edition may be seen in the British Museum, at Sion College, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and in the University Library at Cambridge. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


A meetine of this society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday the 18th of February ; his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the chair. There were present the Bishops of London, Winchester, Lichfield 
and Coventry, Bangor, St. Asaph, Carlisle,and Chester; the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Park, Rev. Archdeacon Watson, Rev. Dr. Shephard, Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev, 
J. Lonsdale, Joshua Watson, Esq., John Stephenson Salt, Esq., N. Connop, 
Jun., Esq., and a large number of the Committee. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the necessity of the case, were granted towards building a chapel at Cloughton, 
in the county of York; building galleries in the church at Dean, in the 
parish of Bolton-le- Moors, county of Lancaster; enlarging and repairing the 
church at Handsworth, in the county of York; rebuilding the church at 
Coddington, in the county of Chester; enlarging and repairing the church at 
Biddulph, in the county of Stafford; building galleries in the church of St. 
John, Bristol; building a chapel! at Parkstone, in the parish of great Canford, 
in the county of Dorset ; repairing the church of Potterne, county of Wilts; 
increasing the accommodation in the church at Cosheston, county of 
Pembroke ; building a chapel at East Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. 

It is a matter of great regret to report that the disposable balance of the 
society has been reduced to the small sum of 9,098/. 16s. 9d. 


FIRST REPORT OF THE CHESTER DISTRICT ASSOCIATION (Established 
1831--32) OF THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGA- 
TION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, ror tne year ENvING 
MICHAELMAS, 1852. 


Tae Chester District Committee of the Incorporated Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in presenting their first Report to the 
Subscribers, are happy to announce the success which has attended the for- 
mation of the Association. It will be seen that they already number nearly 
100 subscribers, the amount of whose annual contributions is 83. 13s. 
The ready and liberal encouragement thus afforded to the designs of the Parent 
Society seems to justify the opinion, which led to the establishment of the 
Association, that the claims of the Society needed only to be made known to 
be acknowledged. Its active operations being confined to distant lards, are 
not objects of general attention in this country; but they are of so important 
a nature, and so interesting to every one who is sensible of the vulue of his 
Christian privileges, that it was felt, that if they were more strenuously urged 
on public attention, they would receive a more cordial and general encou 
ment. At the public Meeting held in November, 1831, at which the District 
Association was first formed, the names of nearly forty annual subscribers 
were given in, and donations were announced to the amourt of 200/, A 
Committee was subsequently held at the Palace, at which it was resolved to 
send a circular letter to the clergy of the city and neighbourhood, requesting 
their co-operation in extending the knowledge of the claims and present exi- 
gencies of the Society in their respective parishes; to which reqvest imme- 
diate and active attention was paid by the clergy ; and it is in consequence of 
their exertions that the list of annual subscriptions has been extended to its 
present satisfactory amount. To them, therefore, the Committee feel that theit 
grateful acknowledgments are due, as they are to all those who have so rea- 
dily contributed to aid the pious designs of the Society. 


Vou. UL.— March, 1833. 2x 
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A Quarterly Meeting of the Dover and Sanpwicn Distaicr Commirrez 
of the Socizty For Promoting Curistian Knowiepce was held at the 
Guildhall, Dover, on. Thursday the 17th of January, when a very gratifying 
report of the late proceedings of the committee was read by the secretary; 
the Rev. W..Si Cole, From. this, report (which is to be published 
immediately) it appeared, that during the year 1832, the committee had 
o i for gratuitous distribution, or for sale at reduced prices, 329 bibles, 
i testaments, 775 books of common prayer, and 8420 bound books, tracts, 

¢.;. Making a total of 2428 bibles, 1068 testaments, 5457 books of common 
prayer, and 36,240 bound books, tracts, &e. circulated by the committee since 
its formation:in 1818, When it is considered that the Deaneries of Dover 
and Sandwich comprise only 48 parishes, most of which contain a very small 
population, the efficiency of the District Committee appears to be anquestion- 
able. Seyeral new subscribers were announced at the late quarterly meetitig, 
and there is reason to expect that this excellent institution will be more 
generally supported than it has been hitherto, when the statement of its 
proceedings, which is about to be printed, has been laid before the public. 


* 
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Arches Court, Wednesday, Feb, 13th. 
GIBBONS AND ANOTHER tv. THE BISHOP OF ELY. 


Tis was a suit originally instituted in the Consistorial Court of Norwich, 
by the churchwardens of the parish of Clare, against the Bishop of Ely, as 
impropriator of part of the great tithes of that parish, to compel him to repair 
the chancel of the parish church, which the bishop resisted on the ground that 
it had been the custom for the repairs of the chancel to be defrayed by'the 
parish. A prohibition was obtained, on the suit being moved into this court, 
to try the question of custom in the temporal courts, and on trial of that issne 
in the Court of Common Pleas, the jury found that, ‘‘from time immemorial, 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, there hath been a 
certain ancient and laudable custom for the parishioners of the said parish 
of Clare to repair the chancel of the church as often as occasion required ;”” 
and the Bishop obtained his costs. 

Dr. Phillimore and Dr. Lushington now contended that the establishing the 
custom did not decide the question of right, which was properly the question 
before this Court ; that the burden of the repairs fell of common right upon 
the parson or rector; that a custom, though proved to exist, might not be 
a good and valid custom; and that if a custom which had crept in through 
pagiagence, or by accident, were suffered to overthrow the common right of the 
parishioners to be exempted from a burden which intrinsically belonged to the 
possessor of the tithes, parishes would be liable, in many cases, to such unjust 


4, 
e King’s Advocate and Dr. Addams, for the bishop, expressed their sur- 
prise that, after the verdict of the jury, the parties should have thought it ne- 
<7 to carry the suit further. They contended that the verdict found not 
only the existence of the custom from time immemorial, but that it was a 
laudable custom ; and that though a custom might be invalid, the burden of 
proof lay upon those who contested its validity. 

Sir J. Nicholl said that the question of the custom having been thus decided 
by the finding of the jary that it was an ancient and laudable custom, reaching 
beyond the memory of man, it was not open to the Court to go into the ques- 
tion of its legality ; but if it were to go into that question, he had heard 
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nothing which should induce him to set it’ aside om that ground. By the 
gevieral rule of law the owners of the great tithes were bound ‘to ‘repair ‘the 
chancel, but there might be special customs to the contrary; and the | 
rule of law might be controlled by those customs. A custom of that nature 
existed in the present case, and there was nothing to shew that the custom 
was illegal. The learned judge, therefore, pronounced against the prayer of the 
parishioners, and dismissed the Bishop from the suit; and considered that, as 
they had persevered in this suit, putting the Bishop to the inconvenience of an 
expensive litigation, they did it at their own risk and peril, and therefore he 
should give the bishop his costs in both courts. ha) ‘od 
Dr. Phillimore and Dr. Lashington urged the Court not to inflict the ‘costs 
on their party. Very strong opinions had been expressed as to their beitig 
entitled to be relieved from these repairs. waa. 13, 
The King’s Advocate said the parties must have seen their case clearly in the 
diocesan court. me 
Sir John Nicholl refused to alter his sentence as to costs. 


— = - _— -- — 


IMPORTANT TO FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
Court of King’s Bench, Jan. 30. 
REX v. THE JUSTICES OF SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Mr. Ere this day shewed cause against a rule Nisi obtained by Mr. Tidd 
Pratt, calling upon the Justices of Somersetshire “ to shew cause why a writ 
of Mandamus should not issue, directed to them, commanding them to enrol 
and confirm the Rules of the Friendly Societies of Marksbury and Stanton 
Prior, in the said county.” The question for the opinion of the Court ‘was, 
whether the provisions of the sixth section of 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, applied or 
extended to societies established before the passing of the 10 Geo. IV, c. 56 
(Jane 19, 1829), and duly enrolled under the statutes then in force. The 
Jadges were unanimously of opinion, that the provisions of the sixth section 
of 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, did Nor apply or extend to societies established 
before the passing of the 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, but only to societies formed after 
that time; and accordingly made the rule for a Mandamus absolute. The 


public are indebted to Mr. Batchellor, solicitor, of Bath, for getting this 
important question set at rest. 


ee 
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BEER ACT. 


“‘To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal (and to the 
Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom), in Parliament 
assembled :— 

The humble petition of the Justices of the Peace for the Southern Subdivision 
of the parts of Lindsey, in the County of Lincoln, in Quarter Bédtons 
assembled, and of the Grand Jury of the same Sessions, 

SHEWETH, 

That within a short time of the enactment of the statute, } ‘Will. IV,, 
cap. 64, called the Beer Act, your petitioners submitted to your 
House their sense of the evils which would result in country distritts ‘fron 
allowing the beer to be consumed upon the premises. dOdsiys Use, 

That the experience of three years has since confirmed their worst fears ‘0 
this subject. That many of the houses ‘icensed under this Act have become, 
‘to the certain knowledge of your petitioners, the means of seducing the 
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Jabourers from’ their families, of poisonihg their minds with the worst publica- 
tions-of the day, of corrupting their morals by idleness, licentiousness, and 
debauchery, and thus aggravating all the evils incident to the complicated 
operation of the poor laws, ! 

That these houses, being subject to no control as to locality, are constantly 
established in the most remote districts, beyond the reach even of sttch 
authority over them as is reserved by the law to the rural police; while the 
monopoly of the brewers, so far from being broken up, is rather incteased b 
the building of cheap houses, for which the tendency always is to select suc 
situations, on account of security, as are least liable to inspection and control. 

That your petitioners, comprising the Magistracy and Grand Jury of a large 
district, are, therefore, unanimously of opinion that this enactment, which was 
intended as a boon to the labouring classes, has been so far from attaining that 
object, that it has become a source of increased want, misery, and crime. 
They are, however, desirous of preserving to their poorer neighbédids every 
advantage which the bill was intended to provide; and they, therefore, pray 
your Honourable House that so much, and no more, of this Act may be 
repealed as permits the beer sold to be consumed upon the premises. 

And your petitioners will ever pray.” 





Ce a eee 


CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Tae Editor is enabled by the kindness of some of his friends to give some, 
though a very faint idea, of clerical subscriptions to local objects. All of 
course that is attempted is to give the contributions to such local charities as 
print their reports ; and even this, it has in some cases been impossible to get 
at except very imperfectly. It will be understood that there is not one farthing 
of subscriptions to parish charities (such as schools, penny-clubs, &c,, &c.,) or 
private charities, but simply to county or district charities ; and that even of 
these the accounts are imperfect, and many items are unavoidably wholly 
overlooked. Thus in Cambridgeshire there is a Mendicity Society and a 
District Committee of the Refuge for the Destitute. In other counties there 
are many other Committees of various charitable religious societies ; but only 
the larger ones are here noticed. Still, with this total silence on the two items 
of charity, which are overwhelmingly greater than those here noticed, and 
with imperfect accounts of these, we find the clergy of eleven counties 
subscribing to public objects in these counties the sum of 10,727/. 3s. 11d., i.e. 
on an average 975/. 3s. 11d. to each county. The counties returned were not 
selected for the purpose, and indeed do not embrace the largest or the richest 
counties, such as Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Lincolnshire, on the one hand, or 
Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, &c., on the other. If, then, these counties may be 
taken as a fair average, the local subscriptions of the clergy in England, (not 
including Wales, a part of which the Editor has by the kindness of a friend, 
and will shortly give) on imperfect returns, will appear to be nearly 40,0001. per 
annum. The Editor wishes very much that actual returns from each county* for 
the items noticed in this return could be sent him, and he will then give the sub- 
scriptions to the Parent Societies and large Metropolitan Charities. It is tolera- 
bly clear (as the clerical subscriptions to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge alone are above 6700/.), that the whole will exceed 70,0001. per 
annum. The donations from clergy to the Church Building Society have been 
above 37,000/., besides their annual subscriptions. It is very odious to be 
obliged to bring these things forward; but when such people as Lord King 
‘are for ever assailing the clergy as caring for nothing but money, it is 
only common justice to shew that they are not deaf to the calls of charity. 


— 








* Staffordshire, Herefordshire, and Westmoreland are now in the Editor's posses- 
on, 
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OBJECTS OF THE DISSENTERS. 
(From the ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” Jan. 28.) 


A FORTNIGHT ago, we announced that the Congregational Board of Dis- 
senting Ministers had come toa determination tou make a vigorous effort to 
free themseives and their brethren from certain grievances to which they are 
subjected, on the score of their nonconformity to the Established Charch. 
The objects which they wish to attain are five in number—namely, the right 
of entering into the married state, without being compelled to submit ‘to the 
forms of the Established Charch—the right of possessing a legal registration 
of\ births, marriages, and burials—the right of interring their dead in the 
parochial burying-grounds—the right of having all their chapels relieved from 
assessments for poor’s-rates—and, lastly, the right of being exempted from 
compulsory contributions for the support of religion. In order to ascertain 
what disposition there might be on the part of Government to concede these 
rights, it was resolved that a deputation of five members of the Board should 
wait.upon EarlGrey. The gentlemen selected for this purpose were the Rev. 
Drs. Bennett and Morison, and Messrs. Burnett, Resp, and Tipman. 
It was previously arranged, that, in representing the objects of their mission 
to the Premier, each member of the deputation should take the charge of a 
particular topic. Accordingly, on the 9th instant, the gentlemen abovesnameil 
waited upon Earl Grey, by whom they were received with great courtesy. 
After each of them had detailed the point on which he was to speak, the noble 
Earl, who assented to the validity of many of their arguments and to the truth 
of their statements, suggested to them to memorialize his Majesty’s Ministers 
on the whole subject. After having been closeted with his Lordship for up- 
wards of an hour, the deputation took their leave, highly gratified with the 
courteous reception they had met with, and with the patient attention which 
was given to their several representations. | 


REVENUES OF THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. 
(From Lord Althorpe’s Speech.) 


“One great exaggeration, which was now very prevalent, related to the 
revenue attached to the different bishoprics of Ireland. He should surprise the 
house—for after his investigation he had surprised himself—he should surprise 
the house by informing it, that by the returns of the actual amount of revenue 
received by the bishops of Ireland, it appeared that the net amount of all their 
revenues was only 130,000/.; the gross amount of .all their revenues was 
150,000/,, but, owing to the expenses of collection, &c., the net amount was 
not more than 130,000/. It was true that a large tract of country belonged to 
the Irish bishops; but then it ought not to be forgotten that the Irish bishops 
had not any beneficial interest in it; on the contrary, it appeared that their 
tenants and lessees had full five-sixths of the value of that land. The esti- 
mated amount of the value of those lands was 600,000/. Of this sum the 
bishops did not themselves receive more than 100,000/. That accounted for 
the exaggerated idea of the amount of the episcopal revenues which prevailed 
in Ireland, and which had been stated with so much confidence by several 
gentlemen on the other side of the house. With regard to the deans and 
chapters of Ireland, it was not as with the deans and chapters in England. 
There was not a great number of prebends, whose income was derived from 
spe oat alone. In Ireland livings were attached to the deanery and to 

¢, chapter, and the mode of payment to the prebends was by the revenue 
derived from their livings.. The whole amount of revenue belonging: to the 
deans and chapters. was 23,600/.; but the necessary expenditure-to which this 
sum was applied was 21,400/,,—so that the surplus of 2;200/, was all that 
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was left for the deans.and chapters, As to the amount of value of the other 
benefices in Ireland, he was not prepared to give so accurate areturn. Returns 
had not been received from the incumbents é all beniefices in Ireland, but only 
from the greater portion of them. ‘The only estimate which he could wake of 
their value was by judging from the average value of those benefices where 
the incumbents had made returns of the average value of those benefices where 
the incumbents had not. Now the number of benefices in Ireland was 1,401; 
of this number 1,149 had sent in returns; from which it appeared that their 
value was 478,000/. The other 252 had not sent in returns, but, taking the 
same average value for them as for the other benefices, 580,000/. would’ be 
the whole revenue derived from the benefices of Ireland. Takingit at 600,000/); 
he thought that it would not be placed below its fair value. The's 

which he had made, then, was briefly this :-— 


Amount of the revenue of bishops’ sees - - - - - - - = = «= £130,000 

Revenue of deans and chapters, exclusive of the livings held by them 
asprebends - - - - - - = + = #2 © © © © es 6 2,200 

Revenue of the other beneficesof Ireland - - - - - - «© «+ «+ (600,000 





Total revenues of the Irish Church - ~- + 732,900 


He therefore thought that he should be justified in stating that all the revenues 


of the church of Ireland, applicable to the support of the ministers of that 
chureh, did not exceed 800,000/.” 


—_- - 


( To the Editor of the North Wales Chronicle. ) 


Stx,—Permit me, through the medium of the North Wales Chronicle, to con- 
tradict several glaring mis-statements, and to correct a few of the many 
palpable inaccuracies which have appeared in a pamphlet, intitled, “ Causes 
of Dissent from the established Church in the Principality of Wales.” In that 
publication, I am represented as receiving 100/. per annum from the churches of 
Bodwrog, and Llandrygam, in the county of Anglesey; whereas, the Rev. W. 
Griffith is Perpetual Curate of those churches; and I derive no emolument 
whatever from any ecclesiastical preferment, except from the two small 
rectories of Llanrdg and Llanberris, both of which I served for forty years, 
and during the greater part of that time, the two benefices did not bring me 
in a clear income of 140/. per annum; and I have been frequently exposed to 
great danger in the performance of my duty, owing to the bad state of the road, 
the mountains I had to pass, and the rivers through which I had to wade.’ In 
the same work, the tithes of Llanberris are reported to be worth 100/. per 
annum ; whereas, the average value of the whole does not amount to 501, 
clear,—the corn tithe (poor oats) averaging from 7/. to 10/., and the wool 
and lamb tithe, from 40/. to 43/. There isno hay tithe in this parish, each 
farm paying in lieu thereof, 4d. only. 
I am, Sir, yours &c., 


P. B. WILLIAMS. 
Havod Llanny, Jan. 25th, 1833. 


( To the Editor of the North Wales Chronicle. ) 


Sir,—In the second edition of a work intitled, “The Causes of Dissent in 
Wales,” 1 am represented as receiving 150/. per annum from the ar 
vicarage of Bettws Garmon. I feel myself called upon in such criticat tim 

as the present, particularly when the emoluments of the clergy are hey rated, 
and the: abuses of the church misrepresented, to contradict 7 ch ement. 
The! proceeds of my benefice. hardly amount to 76/.,-inth ig ‘smalf' tithes, 
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surplice fees, and Queen Ann's Bounty moncy, and until very lately did not 
exceed 50/, Your’s &c, 
Sr. G. A. WriuiaMs. 
Caernarvon, Jan. 26th, 1833. 
In addition to these cases, Mr. Cotton, of Bangor, has been obliged to tax 
Mr. Johnes with inaccuracy for his statements respecting him. 


eee ee 


The township of Winlaton, in the parish of Ryton, was, in the early part of 
last month, constituted a separate Rectory, by order of the King in Council ; and 
the Rev. ©. Thorp, the Warden of the University of Durham, resigned the 
same immediately. The new Rectory is in the gift of the Bishop of Durham. 

The Dean and Chapter of Durham have directed tithes of the value of 252. 
a year to be ceded to the curacy of Castle Eden, in the county and diocesé of 
Durham, a living not in their patronage, and tithes of 4 like amount to the 
curacy of Monkwearmouth, no¢ being in their patronage, both under the pro- 
visions of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Act. 

Some valuable books have been presented by Sharon Turner, Esq,, 
Dr. Cooke, and others, to the library of the new University. 


MISCELLANEA. od 
* “TOM 
PART II. te 


NUMBER OF DISSENTERS. ' “ 


Tue Editor trusts that the statement in p. 210 of the last number did not 
escape attention. It appears that the dissenters themselves do..not 
claim above three anda half millions out of fourteen millions.of popur 
lation. The dissenting journals content themselves with the comfort. 
able reflexion that though they can claim no more, there is a delightful 
number of persons who are without any religion at all,and who, though 
they may be zuwmbered among churchmen, give no strength to the church, 
Indeed, one of these amiable journals remarked the other day, that 
every one who has no veligion al all is to be set down asa church- 
man! ‘They do not ye/ venture to affirm the converse proposition. 
Still, after they have said their worst, it appears that when brought to 
Facts, all the monstrous delusions which have been played off on the 
ublic disappear per force, and it is confessed, however reluctantly, that 
Dissent cannot, even in her boldest mood, pretend to claim more than 
three and a half millions. The “Standard”’ thinks, and very ably assigns 
reasons for thinking, that, at the Aighes/, the dissenters cannot be two 
millions, while a very able writer in this Magazine has given his reasons 
for reducing the number still lower. One thing is remarkable as con- 
ett his conclusions, which is, that the dissenters in reasoning on 
the subject always either explicitly or implicitly refer to ¢owns.. They 


are quite right as far as the fact goes; ¢.e. what strength they have is in 
towns, where the accommodation is often very insufficient in the church ; 
but nothing can be more delusive than the argument. so. constantly 
used by them, that as the proportion of dissenters to churchmen is 
, it is so every where. It’ may 





so-and-so in the town or city of 
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also be asked with perfect confidence, whether, even in towns where 
the circumstances are at all tolerable for the church, there is any increase 
of dissent, or whether the clergy of such places feelany reasou,whatever 
to fear such increase; whether, in a word, dissent is on the increase any 
where. m 

That the number of those who are without any religion is lamenta- 
bly great, is not questioned, although the dissenting journals magnify it, 
because they are anxious to make the church appear as weak as they 
can, ‘To whom the reproach belongs, and whether they who boast of 
the superiority of their powers and system over those of the chureh, and 
who doubtless are not impeded by the regulations which often prevent 
the building of churches, are not the most obnoxious to the charge of 
neglect, are questions which cannot be treated here. In a religious 
point-of-view the subject is one calenlated to cause the bitterest’ re 

et. But as the dissenters have of late been magnifying their numbers 
and strength for political purposes, let their own admissions be care- 
fully noted. By the late population returns there are fourteen millions 
in England, and of these /he dissenters themselves claim only three- 
and-a-half. Are three-and-a-half millions (or rather /wo at most) 
to dictate to ten-and-a-half (or rather twelve), and to demand, in the 
most imperious manner, that everything shall be arranged according to 
their orders ? 

The bringing forward this subject, and the exposure of the style and 
feelings lately resorted to by the dissenting journals, have of course 
drawn down torrents of reproach on this Magazine. ‘The bringing down 
thé number of the dissenters is indeed, as it appears, an unpardonable 
offenee,* especially at this season of triumph to diasenteti: This is satis- 
factory enough; and the awkward attempts again at Tu guogue shew 

etely how just the other charge made in this work, and the rebuke 
of the revilings of the dissenting journals, are feltto be. The Congre- 
gational Magazine for last month is very amusing in its supposition, that 
visible trepidation is displayed in the January number of this Magazine 
at “ Fiat Jastitia’s”” hint that the British Magazine might “ be paid in its 
own coin,” i.e. by bringing from the works of olidiréliiasl, attacks on 
the church. How any trepidation could be felt at the threat that that 
should be done which has baie done by dissenters a dozen times over, 
(for example, by a Mr. James, at full length,) it is left to the ingenuit 
of the Congregational Magazine to explain. Asto any thing else whic 
it says, it is really hardly worth notice. It accuses a writer in this Maga- 
zine of all sorts of unfair use of dissenting journals, bu¢ does not give 
one single instance. Till this is done, ge:\eral abuse can have no weight. 
With respect to the church and dissenting authorities alluded to, a very 
few words will surely suffice to set the question in its proper light. 
When asked’ to whom the dissenters can refer among chuvehthen as 
proclaiming great faults in the church system, it is always the same list— 
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* ‘The “ Patriot” of Feb. 13th, is even more than usually illtempered and iy 
on this: matter. It is now trying to mystify the matter by mixing up the. number 
of dissenters iv, Ireland, but it will not do. [| Ob pi 


Vow. 111.—March, 1833. 2¥ 
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Messrs. Nihill, Acaster, and Riland; to whom the on yrmere ‘Ma- 
azine now adds ‘ Lord Henley, Beverley (before he the chureb), 
r. Wade(!!!) (is it possible that any decent journal can refer to 
Dr. Wade *) to say nothing of the Cristian Observer, the Record, or 
British Critic, for even that has of late made some startling admissions,’ 
Dissenters, in short, refer to persons to whom the great mass of church- 
men demur asevidence. Jn bringing the evidence of persons belonging 
to any body against that body, there are two very distinet questions to be 
looked at., The first is, does their testimony relate to facts? Hf so, and if 
their character is good, their testimony must be admitted. Now no one 
alleges any thing against Messrs. Nihill, Acaster, and Riland, and 
therefore, undoubtedly, if they bring facts against the chureh, which 
they have had opportunity of knowing as elergy, their testimony 
must avail against the church, as far as the facts go. If they testify, 
for example, that the numbers of churchmen, within their know- 
ledge, are rapidly decreasing, that the number of communicants in their 
churches is far less than it was, that the standard for admission to:orders is, 
as they know, far lower than it used to be, that there are no societies estab- 
lished to spread religious books among the church poor, or to educate their 
children, &e. &c., these facts, if they are alleged, and proved, must eer- 
tainly go against the church. But if, secondly, the testimony of members 
of any body is brought against that body, in matters of opinion, the case 
is widely different. Their opinion is only good as the opinion of dndi- 
viduals, unless proof can be alleged that the mass of the body agrees 
with them, for the real question is altogether what evils are felt and 
admitted by the body to exist in it. Now what proof, or shadow of 
proof, can the dissenters bring that any considerable body of clergy or 
churchmen agree with Messrs. Nihill, Acaster, and Riland? What proof 
ean they give that any considerable number of clergy ever saw the works 
of any one of these gentlemen? The writer of these lines has: been un- 
fortunate enough to spend his full proportion of time, at least, in consid- 
ering such subjects, and he can truly say that he certainly never saw 
Mr. Nihill’s, and he cannot remember having seen Mr. Acaster’s work : 
what he knows of them, he knows by the extracts from them in dissent- 
tng publications. Mr. Riland’s he has certainly seen, but he is per- 
fectly sure that it represents the opinions of very few persons, except 
Mr. Riland himself, and that it has had very little circulation among the 
clergy. With respect to Dr. Wade and Mr. Beverley, he will not make 
asingle observation. The dissenters are quite welcome to make any use 
they can of such authorities as these. As to the “Christian Observer’’and 
the “Record,” it is freely admitted that as each represents the opinions of 
a party in the church, admissions against the shinich made in them may just 
as fairly be taken as admissions on the part of the party which they repre- 
sent, as the Baptist Magazine, for example, can be cited to shew the 
sentiments of the body to which it is supposed to belong. With respect, 
finally, to the “ British Critic,” although it is painful to the writer to 
speak on the subject, be will simply say that three articles in it, two on 
Chureh Reform, and one on Education, have given such offence (a stronger 
word might he used) to the party whose opinion it was supposed 
most nearly to represent, as to hain serious injury to the circulation 
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of the work.* On the other hand, with respect to the sources referred to 
for accounts of the dissenters, as wes stated in the last number, the 
Baptist, Congregational, and Evangelical Magazines, and the Eclec- 
tic Review were referred to in good faith as accredited organs of the 
dissenting body, and it was inquired whether they were not acknowled 

as such. All that one gets in reply to this is a statement, that the 
Congregational Magazine is a private undertaking, and a roundabout 
admission that it is in small circulation. Now if it is meant distinctly 
that this Magazine is disavowed, or even not esteemed by the Congrega- 
tionalists, and has very little circulation among them,of course it ¢s anfair 
to refer to it. But it would be very advantageous to know this precisely, 
for one wishes to know to what to refer for accurate information. 

One thing the dissenting journals seem entirely to overlook. There are 
certain facts respecting the external condition of an established church 
which are matters of perfect notoriety. The number of ministers, the 
demand for church room, the system of patronage, the independence of 
the teacher on the taught, and a hundred other things of the same sort 
may be known by those who wish it by mere asking—very often by 
parliamentary returns, It is for the analogous information to this that 
churchmen refer especially to dissenting journals. The condition of the 
ministers, their dependence on their flocks, the power exerted over them, 
their frequent removal for no fault, the quarrels arising from elections, 
or particular modes of appointment (as at Braintree and Gosport), and 
other particulars of a like nature, are what we wish to gain from 
these periodicals. ‘Their opinions, except here and there, are of little 
matter; the facts and the feelings produced by the state of things 
among them are of the greatest. It is for facts consequently, not for 
opinions, that we wish to know where to look without fear of being 
misled or misleading others. 

As to the concluding threat in the Congregational Magazine, that it 
will not hesitate if need be, to resort to personal attack, the assurance 
was quite superfluous. No one ever supposed that such works would 
hesitate about resorting to personalities, and it was quite as useless as 
it was superfluous. They against whom the threat is levelled beg the 
Congregational Magazine to begin whenever it pleases. Ofsuch wea- 
pons it will, of course, have the entire and exclusive use, and the writers 
need have no fear of giving pain. What they can say will be matter of 
utter indifference. 
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* The Congregational Magazine still insists, in speaking of the spirit and language 
of church publieations, that the Quarterly, Blackwood, and Fraser, should be taken 
fairly representing the feelings of the church, although each of these is a political and 
literary, not a religious journal, and not under the influence of the church in any way. 
The articles on religious subjects in these journals are very few. Blackwood is a Seotch 
journal, in which, perhaps, no clergyman writes, often edited and written, probably, 
by Presbyterians, and certainly containing, within the last three years, some very 
bitter and unjust articles against the chureh and clergy. As to Fraser, can any 
connexion whatever be established between that work and the clergy? It has been 
said before, most truly, that the church has no influence over the Quarterly ; and # has 
been said, with equal truth, that in the tone and spirit of that journal, there 4s 
aothing of which the church need be ashamed. 
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CHURCH REFORM. No. IV. 
PART I, 


We have advanced, since the first of these papers appeared, a 
fearful step, and now know what Church Reform ts to be, long before 
the disputants about it have settled what it ought to be. What may be 
the feelings of those who, as friends of the church, have been calling 
eut for something to be done, when they observe that Karl Grey founds 
his argument on the admissions by the friends of the church that there 
are grievous deficiencies which require remedy, they alone can judge. 
But, to do this class of Church Reformers justice, few of them ever 
dreamt of measures like those now proposed for the Trish Church. ft 
surely cannot be doubted that they will now take their stand, however 
late, by the side of their brethren, acknowledge their own want of fore- 
sight, and allow that they who resisted change were in the right. 
Things have turned out in one respect as was predicted. All which the 
Church ‘Reformers were wanted for was to admit that reform tas 
wanted. ‘They were never to be allowed to say what was wanted. 
They only deceive themselves, if they think that the church offering 
to undertake anything itself, would have prevented final measures. 
They have already done the only work that they would ever have 
been allowed to do. Church reform, in short, is determined by 
political circumstances. 

In considering the measures proposed about the Irish branch of the 
church, there is great difficulty, for it is the professed and steady purpose 
of this magazine to avoid politics; yet, in discussing and opposing a 
plan of government, it necessarily lays itself open to the charge of 
partizanship. There is no remedy against this charge as coming from 
the uncandid. ‘The candid and just must judge whether the tone is 
that of a political partizan. And they are requested to refer to the 
article on the works on church reform printed for last month, though 
it could not then appear, and left standing now in order to shew the 
confidence felt in Mr. Stanley’s declarations. In good truth, what- 
ever may be a man’s polities, no one, who thinks that there is still 
anything to lose, can help feeling the strongest desire that the 
course of government might be such that he could conscientiously 
support them against that dreadful and detestable party which wishes 
at one fell swoop to brush away all that we have held most dear. 
But there is one wish stronger yet than. this, and that is, the wish to 
obey the dictates of conscience, and oppose bad principles, from what- 
ever quarter they come. In what follows, then, the writer’s sole aim 
will be to shew on what principles the Irish Church Reform Bill is 
founded, to make little or no reference to the persons by whom it 
is proposed, and certainly not to impute any motives to them, Indeed, 
some persons, it is only fair to say, imagine that in bringing in this plan, 
ministers are actually doing the best they can for the Irish Chureh in 
the present circumstances, and are only compelled to do so much. 
That Irish members look for more is certainly true. There ave 
persons who already avow that they will support exy minister who will 
seize the tithe fund (now to be formed) for the poor. 
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The following are the heads of the measure, from a ministerial 
paper :— 

‘«1. Church cess to be immediately and altogether abolished. This is a direct 
pecuniary relief to the amount of about 80,000/. per annum, 

2. A reduction of the number of archbishops and bishops prospectively, 
from 4 archbishops and 18 bishops to 2 archbishops and 10 bishops, and the 
appropriation of the revenues of the suppressed sees to the general church 
fund. 

Archbishoprics to be reduced to bishoprics :—Cashel and Tuam. 

Bishoprics (10) to be abolished, and the duties to be transferred to other 
sees:—Dromore to Down ; Raphoe to Derry ; Clogher to Armagh; Elphin to 
Kilmore ; Killala to Tuam ; Clonfert to Killaloe; Cork to Cloyne ; Waterford 
to Cashel ; Ossory to Ferns; Kildare to Dublin. 

3. A general tax on all bishoprics, from 5 to 15 per cent., to be imposed 
immediately. | 

4, An immediate reduction from the bishopric of Derry, and a prospective 
reduction from the primacy in addition to the tax; the amount to be pail to 
the general church fund. 

N.B. The net incomes of all the archbishops and bishops of Ireland amount 
to 130,0002. The plan will effect a reduction of about 60,0001. 

5. An immediate tax on all benefices, from 5 to 15 per cent., in lieu of firgt- 
fruits, which are hereafter to cease. Benefices under 2002. to be exempt, and 
the tax to be graduated according to the value. Total income of parochial 
clergy under 600,000/. 

6. An abolition of all sinecure dignities, and appropriation of their revenues 
to general fund. 

7. Commissioners to be appointed to administer the fund, and apply it—-Ist. 
to ordinary church cess; surplus to augmentation of poor livings, assistance 
in building glebe houses, churches, dividing unions, &c. &e. 

8. Commissioners to have the power, with consent of Privy Council, of 
dividing and altering limits of parishes. 

9. Also where no duty has been performed, nor minister resident, for three years 
before the passing of the act, commissioners to have power to suspend ap- 
pointment (if in the gift of crown or church) and apply proceeds to general 
fund. 

10. Tenants of Bishops’ leases to be empowered to purchase the perpetuity 
of their leases at a fixed and moderate amount, subject to a corn rent equal to 
the amount now annually paid in the shape of rent and fine. 

N.B. This is the application to the Bishops’ leases of the principle of the 
Composition Act, so far as it precludes the possibility of future increase,* 

11. The proceeds of these leases to be paid to the state, and applicable to any 
purposes not connected with the church. The amount, if all purchase at a low 
rate, will be from 2,500,000/. to 3,000,000/, sterling. 

The commutation of tithes for land, and the laws for enforcing residence, 
and prohibiting pluralities, to be the subject of other bills.” 


It is said above that we now know what Church Reform is to be. 
But, in good truth, they who read this plan may be far more inclined 
to say, that we now know what the reform of lay property is to be. 
This magazine has been contending for some time against. many prin- 
ciples broached by Chureh Reformers and many plans of Church Re- 
form. But it has not been fighting against the principles on which this 
plan goes, for this simple reason, that they are not applicable to chareh- 
men or church property more than to any others, For example, money 
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is wanted for a national purpose, #. ¢., to pay the church rates on this 
occasion. Now there are certain spiritual lords who have certain pro- 
perty annexed to their offices. ‘This property would be very convenient 
to apply to the purpose in question; therefore let us do away with as 
many of these persons as is necessary. In other words, when money is 
wanted for the nation, consider who has got it, and then settle that his 
property shall be taken. Nothing is more easy or more tempting. 
And what is so very easy to do with spiritual lords, is just as easy to 
do with lay lords and gentlemen. ‘The idea has been broached already, 
openly and without reserve, by a learned gentleman now in the Hotse 
of Commons, who, in addressing his constituents, particularly marked 
out three Dukes as the first persons to be used up for the same pur- 
poses as the Irish bishops. No doubt the proposers of this mea- 
sure see a great distinction between the properties of spiritual and 
lay lords. But the two have one strong family feature of resemblance, 
and a very awkward one—they both have property; and it is of no 
manner of consequence what the proposers of this measure see, but what, 
when the plan is broached, others will really see, or will choose to see. 
‘* We want money for the nation, and you have got it,” is a very short 
and clear statement, and points to a very short and clear line of action. 
The proposer of this measure, indeed, gives us a reason. It is this: 
“‘T have considered the case maturely, and J éhink we do not want so 
many bishops in Ireland.” Swed reasons grow as thick as nettles. “I 
have considered the case maturely, and do not think we want so many 
earls, viscounts, or esquires of 10,0002, a year,” appears to be as logical 
a position as the other. 

Again, look to the case of the bishops’ leases. The simple state of 
the case is this:—An estate is held under the bishop, who can grant a 
lease for twenty-one years. Every year, besides the rent, a fine is paid 
him for renewing it, and this constitutes his income. He need not 
renew,—nay, sometimes, as Lord Althorp tells us, refuses to do so, and 
lets the le “ase run out. But, as it would obviously be inconvenient to 
him to lose his income, this is rare. The tenant, on the other hand, 
need not renew ; but he does so, because, as Lord A. also tells us, he 
has five parts out of séz in the estate, and the bishop only ove. Such 
are the rights and the relations of the parties. What the plan pro- 
poses is, that as the bishop Aas only one part, or, in other words, 
as the bishops do not make as much of their property as they 
might, government shall come in, and, fixing them down for ever 
with what they have been so easy as to take, shall then make a 
good bargain with the tenant, on the eround of securing him also for 
ever on the estate, and shall take Sor the nation all which it can make 
out of him. Lord Althorp very kindly states here distinctly, that this 
has no particular application to church property. He tells us that 
though some people object to touching church property, éhey will not 
object to this, because this measure has nothing to do w ith the question 
whether dhureh property is national pro perty or not.* This candid 
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* The reason offered was so amusing, that one can hardly discuss it sevious!y. 
The government creates this new value! It did not exist before! Why? Because 
the bishop could only grant a lease for twenty-one years; and now the government 
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declaration relieves one from all trouble of arguing the matter. Trow}/e— 
for dillieulty there could be none. The simple, naked principle set 
forth, is, that if a man does not m: nage his property to the best advan- 
tage. government may at any time w alk in, fix him down to the easy 
terms whic ‘h he has been so foolish as to accept, and take all the rest for 
the nation!! This is, indeed, a principle which has nothing whatever 
to do with Church Re form; but, as was before said, with the Reform, 
or ne w for m, Or nO for m, of lay property, it has a certain very intimate 
and peculiarly pleas nt connexion. 

‘Then comes the tax on the clergy to make up the church rate. 
Here the first instance of applying the principle is in the case of the 
clergy. The principle itself is, that when money is wanted for a pub- 
lie purpose, any one class of men who are too weak to resist, may be 
taxed instead of the nation at large! This, again, is a pleasant doctrine 
for fundholders, or landholders, or any clase which has property or 
interests distinct from other classes. 

Last of all, be it remembered that this tax is not prospective, but 
immedinte, or, in other words, that the measure tramples on vested 
interests. Now a principle is a principle to whomsoever it is applied, 
and the vested interest of a clergyman differs nothing in kind from the 
vesled interest of a layman This bill, therefore, introduces ‘at. once 
the principle, which, like the others enume ‘rated, has nothing whatever 
to do-with Church Reform, that vested interests need not be respected. 
Lf the last principle noticed was very pleasant for those who have any 
particular kind of property, this must be equally pleasant to those who 
have any property at all. 

But persons who have little courage, and less principle, (a class fear- 
fully large, and made up very much of men decent in character and 
in@uentiol by station, ) will, as they always do, think that the danger is 
at least distant. “ All this only concerns the bh ish Chureh, and really 
the state of a Sy is such,” &e. &e. The rest of the argument need 
not be given, because, where men are afraid, or indolent, or indifferent, 
any excuse or any argument will serve ther. But how is the case ? 
who introduced the bill? Was it the Irish Secretary, or the English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? Why was that? Could there be a 
plainer or broader hint that the measure was not in principle an Irish 
one only. One arrives at the same conclusion by another road. 

In bringing i in this bill, Lord A. stated, what every one who knew the 
affairs of the church knew before, that deans and chapters in Ireland 
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enables him to grant a lease for ever! taking, as a small payment for giving his lord- 
ship this power, the whole proceeds extorted from the tenant. But, as Lord A. stated 
the very moment before, that the bishop did sometimes exercise the right of refusing to 
renew, and run his life against the lease, in which case, if he succeeded, he got the whole 
of the estate for the see, this doctrine of creation requires a little bringing out of the 
dark to the light. At present Lord A. seems to regard this money as a_find, a watf, 
or tresor-trove-—Whiat, too, will the tenant say? He feels himself safe ; he is paying, 
in rent and fine, 500/ per annum to the bishop, and receiving 2,500L How will he 
like to have 13,7501. taken out of his pocket for an imaginary safety? Will he, or 
will others, give this sum? Will such measures as these incline men to embark pro- 
perty in Irish lands, or give them fresh faith in its seeurity ? 
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and in England are quite different. In Ireland they have hardly an 
estates. ‘The Dean of A. is a person having a certain living B., wi 
the title, station, and duties of Dean of A., indeed, but also with the 
duties of rector of B. So of the other dignitaries and prebendaries. 
The whole net amount of chapter property in Ireland, in the common 
sense of the word, is fo thousand two hundred a year! And yet, 
having stated this fact, that there are no (so called) sinecures (for, in 
truth, cathedral offices are nol sinecures) in Ireland, except to this 
trifling amount, Lord A. states that sinecures in cathedrals are to be 
utterly abolished. \N hy was this? Could any one think it worth 
while for a nation to legislate about two thousand a year? Of course 
not! But then, on the other hand, the timid and careless will say, that 
two thousand a year is not worth fichting for, and will let this pass, and 
thus a broad pr inciple i is declared, “{neffective i in Ireland to be sure, but 
ready to be applied in other countries, and in other bodies besides the 
Irish Church. Ministers, perhaps, may neither wish nor intend, to 
apply it farther, but bthiets will. 

Let the timid ‘and indifferent, then, see that here is one vast stride made, 
The measure is not an Jrzyh measure ; and broad principles are declared 
in it which are of no value for Ireland. Even they, then, must see that 
it is clearly meant that the English Church as we ell as the Irish may be 
subjected to the working of these principles, or, in other words, that 
the properties of bishops and chapters may be seized, and the incomes 
of the clergy taxed, whenever it pleases a government to say that a pub- 
lic purpose requires it. Still the timid will say, Aye! but this only 
applies to church property. Once more, let ie remember Lord A.’s 
kind admission, that to his plan as to bishops’ leases, churchmen could 
not object, because it did not touch any of their principles, it did not for 
a moment go to inquire whether chure h property was national property, 
it had no respect whatever to the peculiar tenure by which church pro- 
perty is held. And, above all, once more, let them remember that it 
is of no matter what this government intends, or how far it intends, to 
apply its own principles, but how far they can be carried by more 
logical reasoners, nay, what is more and more fearful, how ‘far the 
movement party will say, and the ignorant and unreflecting will believe, 
that these principles (once admitted and acted on by the legislature ) 
may and ought to be carried. 

Do they, can they forget that eupidity is a passion inherent in hu- 
man nature, that it is most di: angerous to society, that the least encour- 
agement will make it ungov ernable - and that it already rules society in 
England to a fearful extent? Are they, and can they be blind to the 
enormous danger of exciting this dreadful passion, still more of teach- 
ing those who ‘like to pay little to any public purpose, that if they have 
but power to perpetrate injustice, and can inflict a tax on particular 
classes, they shall save themselves still more—of teaching those who 
have fixed their longing eyes on their neighbour's goods, and envy him 
every enjoyment w hich those goods procure him, that if they can but 
raise a cry, and cast a veil (and a very thin vest will do), over their 
own motives, they may Aare what they long for, they m: wy seize on 
Naboth’s vinevard, they may kill, and also take possession ? Do they, 
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and can they be weak enough not to see the certain consequence which 
will ensue when they have set their hands to a measure which says that 
vested rights shall xo/ be respected, when a public purpose requires a 
that particular men shall be taxed, when a pudlic purpose requires it— 
that the nation need not let men manage their property as they will, 
but contenting itself with giving them what they xow make of it, may 
seize all the rest for themselves, when a public purpose requires it— 
nay, that whole orders and classes of men may be blotted out and 
extinguished, and their property seized for the nation, when a puddie 
purpose requires it? What difficulty is there in making, when you do 
not find, a public purpose, if that will justify robbery, and who will 
be safe on his own land, in his own house, or in the possession of his 
own money ? 

These are things which must strike one, as an Englishman. When 
one looks at the measure as a churchman, there arise mingled feelings 
so strong, that it is difficult to write calmly or quietly about the matter. 

Besides this, the measure is so enormous, and it opens questions so 
wide in extent, that one knows not where to begin, lor example, the 
abolition of bishoprics and the consolidation of dioceses is, beyond all 
dispute, a matter not concerning the temporal welfare of the church 
only, but its spiritual welfare, whether for good or evil. Yet this 
Sto be decided by the legislature without a reference to the 
ehurch! The strengthening or weakening the church, again, must 
have a powerful influence on the Protestant religion in Lreland, yet not 
a thought is bestowed, nor even an allusion made to this most momen- 
tous subject! Here, then, are at once two considerations worthy the 
deepest thought and care, viz. first, the régh¢ of the state thus to in- 
terfere without consulting the church on matters affecting its spiritual 
interests; and second, the duty of a government to strengthen and sup- 
port that religion for which it has shewn its own value, by adopting 
and continuing it as the national religion—considerations of the greatest 
weight, and (as even they who have held the opposite opinion from 
churchmen have always before allowed of the greatest dilliculty too, 
decided at once, and as long as society holds together under our pre- 
sent form) decided for ever, without a question or a thought on which 
side truth lies. But again, before whom is the question to be decided ? 
Lord A., with his usual candour, confessed his own entire ignorance 
about the real state of the case, till anthentic information was laid 
before him. He had, as he tells you, given credence to the most ex- 
aggerated stories; and how many of the honourable gentlemen who 
received the plan with shouts of exultation, knew more than he did? 
From what source do the shouts of those who are not entire levellers 
or unbelievers, or who do not hope to get any thing by church robbery 
hereafter, arise, except from their ignorance of the facts, their false 
belief in the monstrous riches and the indolence of the church? Yet 
with all this ignorance, and with all the immense consequence of the 
question, the course taken, is not to lay the truth before men, and to 
let it work its way before assent to a vast change is called for; but 
while the falsehoods are, no doubt, exposed, full advantage is taken of 
the violence and hatred of the church which these falsehoods, baye 
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effected to gain an easy assent to a great measure. A falsehood may 
indeed, always, be contradicted when it has done its work ! 

The whole matter, in cood truth, is told ina few words. ‘There is phy- 
sical power on one side, and the church is supposed to have nosuch power: 
There are, at the moment, strong feelings against the church, arising from 
schemes to misrepresent and injure her, having been long allowed to 
remain unopposed, and to get possession of men’s minds, as well as from 
growing dislike and discontent to all existing institutions. And thus, as the 
church is supposed to be always weak as far as actual strenth goes, and 
to be accidentally weak for the moment from want of external support, 
it is thought easy to do what you will with it, without vouchsafing to in- 
quire whether it is just or right.* The appearance of church spoliation 
will satisfy and please a laree body of menin thiscountry, who call them- 
selves reformers, being utterly iznorant, and then, violent and wrong- 
headed, partly from ipnorance and partly fromsomething worse ; :—itmay, 
gs it is hoped, also ple: ise and satisfy the Romish priesthood and Irish de- 
magogues. ‘The money obtained from it will obviate a difficulty existing 
at the moment—church rates. Thus the whole comes to this :—“ Il am 
strong, and J ¢hink you are weak. It suits me to take some of your 
property,and to interfere with matters of which you, no doubt, are the 
proper judge, but of which I choose to be judge too. This being the case, 
[ shall do what T will, and you have only to sit still and submit.” It 
is on this ground only, it can be on no other, that Mr. Stanley praises 
the extreme mode ration of the measure, and hails it as an omen of 
future delicacy in dealing with rights and institutions. 4// the bishopries 
might have been swept away, and ad/ the property seized, whereas onl 
ten bishoprics are extinguished, and part of the property taken. ‘This 
is moderation indeed ! 

A very few considerations will fully establish these views, and shew 
that persecution of the church has begun. Where it is to end, who can 
tell? Not they who have begun it. For if they who have begun it are 
as firm as rocks, and if no difficult circumstances would induce them 
voluntarily to go farther, yet they cannot, if they do retain power, 
refuse to act on their own precedents. They will he forced to continue 
their work by unanswerable arguments, or they will have paved the way 
for others. They cannot put the bridle into the mouth from which 
they have withdrawn it. 

The measure certainly does not decree any corporal pains or penal- 
ties against the Protestant clergy, nor does it order them to leave 
Ireland ; but if the abolishing bishopries in order to get the property 
which belongs to them, if the seizing church property for public uses, 
if the taxing the clergy for objects which belong to others, and tramp- 
ling all their vested rights under foot, be « any thing like persecution, 
then unquestionably a persecution of the church has begun. 

No accusation is brought against the church : it is not said that the Irish 
church is rich; on the contrary, the tales of its riches are formally con- 
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* The question remains to be tried, whether the matter is so. Will Government 
do well in driving the church to raise a cry against actual injustice ? 
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tradicted in the speech which proposes its spoliation. It is not said that 
the Irish clergy are idle, or indolent, or immoral, or careless, or non-resi- 
dent. No, nor yet that they are exorbitant or oppressive, for not one word 
of this can be said even if that would justify the proceedings. As 
to their demands for tithes, the Committee on that subject has in its 
report deposed to their extreme moderation; and as to other mat- 
ters the Irish Church (as can be proved) has been struggling with enor- 
mous difficulties ever since the Reformation; and her gradual improve- 
ment up to her present condition, when her clergy are almost all resi- 
dent, and are faithful and laborious in an eminent degree, is a matter of 
public notoriety. Nor is it alleged that the Irish Church is full of sine- 
cures, for, on the contrary, it is positively stated that even in the case of 
chapters, the dignities are parish benetices with duties attached to 
them. 

W hat, then, is the reason why ten bishoprics are seized and their pro- 
perty confiscated, partly to pay church rates, a burthen chargeable by 
aw, by the strongest law in the country, ‘he Common Law, on lay 
property ? why are the clergy taxed partly for the same purpose? why 
are their vested rights trampled on? Can any one doubt that it is 
a mere attempt at conciliation, that the Roman Catholics and dema- 
gogues are, if possible, to be appeased and conciliated by the humilia- 
tion of the church? Of the probable swccess of such a measure, of the 
reasonableness of hoping that when they who wish to effect an object find 
that by bold and impudent conduct they have already efYected half, they 
will desist immediately, and not have the slightest wish to effect the 
remainder, it is needless to speak. ‘ ‘The abolition of the hierarchy is 
the only thing to quiet Ireland,” is a ery which has been already raised in 
the House of Commons, and will of course be repeated. One conjuncture 
which is grave enough to justify the abolition of almost half the hierarchy 
has already been brought about. What isto hinder the same parties, 
having the same powers and the same interest, from bringing about 
another? Itis not worth while to argue about this matter, as the 
absurdity of the miserable principle of “conciliation by sacrifice” has 
been exposed till one is tired of it, and every one owns the absurdity, 
except in the case where he chuses to act on it. 

But although one sees clearly that the measure, on the one hand, is a 
mere exertion of physical power, and that its object is to satisfy de- 
mands founded in ignorance or injustice, and that there are no real rea- 
sons arising from the state of the church for it, it still remains a matter 
of extreme wonder that itis not thought worth while to keep up any 
appearance whatever of assigning reasons; nay, that it is thought safe to 
make such a naked revelation of the exertion of mere physical power. 
Look for a moment at Lord Althorp’s speech, and try to collect what 
are put forward as the principles on which this measure goes. 
The most remarkable feature of the speech (as a speech) is not what 
it proposes, but the manner of proposing it. All will allow that enor- 
mous changes—the greatest changes, perhaps, ever made in the chureh 
as an establishment, were proposed in this speech; and yet not one reason 
is assigned for one of these monstrous changes ; no attempt is made 
to set up any principle on which they are to go, Let us suppose that 
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the framers of the measure saw reasons good for each, of which we 
knew nothing —why were we not favonred with them? Is go- 
vernment to confine itself to tell us whad is to be done, and not 
why? Take an instance or two. Inasmuch as ¢éhe church does not 
mean the clergy, but the laity with their ministers; inasmuch as churches 
are supposed to be built for the laity to pray in, under the direction of 
the ministers; inasmuch as it seems right and fair that men should keep 
up buildings which are for their use, and not ask others to do it ; inas- 
much as the common law of England, as any law book teaches us, lays 
the repairs of the body of the church on the ‘parishioners, in conformity 
with this principle ; inasmuch as it would be thought a very odd bill 
which should tax the judges and barristers in order to keep all the assize 
courts in repair; inasmuch as it would be éhough/ a very odd step in a 
dissenting congregation to call on their minister to repair ‘the chapel out 
of his salary ; ; it might have been expected that the leader of the House 
of Commons, bringing down a government plan which involves a con- 
tradiction to every one of these propositions, would have given some 
sort of a reason to justify the contradiction. Not so: we are simply 
told, that the persons employed to guide the devotions of those for 
whom and by whom the churches are built, are to be compelled to 
provide for their repair. This is satisfactory indeed. Stat pro ratione 
voluntas.* Again, as to the bishops: No doubt, division of dioceses is 
&{ mere matter of arrangement (belonging, however, to the church, at 
all events, in part;) there is no viréwe in the number of 22 or 26, 
except as it contributes to the well being of spiritual interests. But 
when a particular number has existed so long, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that this number has been found to be a convenient one. 
Undoubtedly, the number of Protestants in Ireland, compared with the 
whole population, issmall; and if they were pinned up in one quarter of 
the island, and the rest given to the Romish church, a small number of 
bishops might suffice. But, as they are scattered through all Ireland,— 
as the whole of Ireland is divided into Protestant benefic me me these are 
daily increasing in number by the dissolution of unions (i. e. as the duty 
of bishops i is becoming greater rather than less ),—it i is wwe clear, at first 
sight, that the presumption referred to above is not a just presumption. 
At all events, it requires strong arguments to overthrow it; and, if it is 
overthrown, it still remains to shew, by good arguments, by how many 
the number of bishops may be wisely “reduced, and why particular 
dioceses are selected for destruction. But of all this there is not a word. 
“4 think there are too many bishops,—and I think we may get rid of 
them.” ‘This is all! Once more. If A leaves to his eldest son B 
20,0002, and to his youngest son C 50002. ; if B buys an estate with his 
large fortune, and C an advowson with his small one, it seems unjust 
to take the burthen of church rates off from the lands of the rich B, 
on Which they are chargeable by daw, and to lay it on the advowson of 
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* Really this withholding full explanations may be doing injustice to the measure 


itself, There may be more equity in parts of it than is seen. For instance, if 


English clergy were relieved from land-taz, tenths, &c., a taxation of their livings 
Is this so in any way with the present measure ? 


inight be a mere matter of bargain. 
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the poor C. What is the reason for this, and why is it not assigned, if 
there is one ? 

Such are the reflexions which a churchman, when considerin 
the measure proposed, would naturally make to men é neve 
appealing to them for fair consideration of a subject on grounds of 
justice, but without any care whether they are particularly interested 
in the church or not. To ¢rue churchmen the appeal must be of a dif- 
ferent nature, and must rest on other and higher grounds. But, just as 
the writer was preparing to clothe his thoughts on this part of the sub- 
jectin words, he received, from an invaluable friend, the following 
paper, which expresses his feelings so admirably, that he will not do 
his readers the injustice of substituting his own feebler words for it. 

In conclusion, then, he would only say, that to him it appears to be 
the bounden duty of every Englishman who sees the thing as he does, 
(without imputing motives or charging the Government with any bad 
feelings to the church) to point out the certain consequences of such 
measures to society,—of every churchman, to protest, in the strongest 
terms, against the injustice done to the church, and the violence put 
upon it,—of every Christian, to record his bitter condemnation of measures 
so certainly leading to the destruction of the means by which Christianity 
has been and is preserved through this country, and, consequently, so 
injurious to the spiritual welfare of man, and to the honour of God. 

The faithful ministers or trae members of the church will not forget 
to what source they are to go for the resignation with which they are to 
submit to worldly evils, when they come, and the patience with which 
they are to submit tothe loss of worldly goods. The strength which they 
want, they will find, and they will find comfort too. But there is no 
comfort for those who, while they see these evils, do not protest against 
them, but, from fear, from indifference, or from worse motives, yet are 
silent, when they witness attacks on the church of God. 


PART II, 

If ever consideration was the paramount duty of any man, it is solemnly 
demanded now of those Members of Parliament who, being Christians 
and Churchmen, are yet disposed to give their support to the projected 
ecclesiastical changes in Ireland. 

It is easy to turn from an appeal of this sort, but it may not prove 
quite so easy to shake the grounds on which it proceeds. ‘l'hese 
grounds are briefly the following :—The rights of the Church of Gon, 
natural and scriptural; the duties which will be forced upon her loyal 
children, if such a system of interference be carried on; and the great 
and deadly perils by which she is encompassed at the present moment. 

1. Those who, not meaning mischief, devised, or are abetting, the 
plan now in progress for new arranging the Dioceses of Ireland, ex- 
tinguishing some and degrading others, by mere authority of King, 
Lords, and Commons, have forgotten, surely, the right of the church— 
a right always recognized by the British constitution—to assent or 
demur, by her own oflicers, duly commissioned for that purpose, whether 
bishops, or presbyters, or both, to the laws which are to guide her in 
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spirituals. JI put the claim at the very lowest, wishing to avoid all 


needless disputes on the various degrees of authority which, in different 
portions of Christendom, may be differently distributed between the 
civil and ecclesiastical power, or among the several orders of the clergy, 
or among the clergy and laity respectively. I put it so, that the Church 
of Scotland, the Church of Rome, the Greek Church, and every church 
which is founded on other than purely Independent and Erastian eh 
ciples, is as much concerned in our plea as the Church of England. 
Nay, even the Independent would think it hard to have laws spiritual 
made for his congregation, by an assembly of which there was no secu- 
rity bat that the majority might be of another sect. Nor does it appear 
that even Zuinglius or Cranmer, or any of those who allowed most to 
the civil government in ecclesiastical matters, contemplated the case of 
the Sovereign, by whom the canon was to be framed, being himself an 
alien to the church, which is clearly analogous to the present case, so 
far as the two Houses of Parliament, which practically share the King’s 
supremacy, may happen to consist of other than churchmen. The 
anomaly ie heen seen, and strongly stated, ever since the repeal of the 
Test Act; but it has not, I conceive, been felt practically till now, 
because what measures have passed since, affecting the internal economy 
of the church, have proceeded from the bishops themselves. And as to 
the times before the Test Act, although both Romanists and Presby- 
terians were allowed to leyislate in ecclesiastical matters, the power of 
Convocation was then recognized, and in theory, at any rate, the church 
had her veto. If the Sovereign, on his side, took liberties, at least he 
professed himself a member of the body. Nothing, I conceive, can be 
found at all analogous to the present attempt, except the proceedings of 
the Long Parliament—a happy precedent for the friends of our church 
(to whom alone [ am writing) to rest on. 

It will hardly be denied that the number and arrangement of her 
dioceses 7s a matter which concerns the chureh greatly in spirituals ;— 
that the salvation of the souls committed to her charge, her pastoral 
efficiency, the account she must give to her Judge, are sure to be very 
materially affected by a wise or unwise arrangement in that respect. 
Accordingly the ancient Synods appear to have regarded it as a prero- 
gative of which they were bound to be jealous: Bingham* has pro- 
duced two cases of their interfering to prevent the division of sees 
without their consent, and one of the two remarkable to our purpose, 
as involving the censure of the principal civil authority. By parity of 
reasoning, if sees could not be divided, neither could they be united, 
without consent of the Church in Synod. 

The expediency of the measure, in the present instance, for the 
spirttual welfare of the Irish Church, 1 am not called on to discuss ; 
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* King Wamba, by an imperious mandate, had enjoined some bishops to ordain 
other bishops in several villages and monasteries lying in the suburbs of ‘Toledo and 
other plaees, against whieh innovating contempt and usurpation the council first 
cites the ancient canons, and then concludes with a new decree in these words :— 
*€ Si quis contra hee Canonum interdicta venire conatus fuerit, ut in illis locis Epis- 
copum se eligat fieri, abi Episcopus nunquam fuit, anathema sit in conspectu Dei 
Onmmnipotentis,”— Bingham, Art. xvii, 5. 37. 
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my argument being entirely against the competency of Parliament alone 
to enact it. But one observation appears to be worth making, viz., that 
it is a mark of great inadvertence as to the office of a Christian bishop, 
if any one has talked of the fewness of the Irish churchmen, and has 
thence inferred that a few bishops will be sufficient for them. In 
the first place, it is not as if those few churchmen were by themselves in 
an island of their own. Surrounded as they are by temptations. to 
apostacy, they need unusual vigilance on the part of their pastors. 
Resides, we are not to leave it out of sight, that bishops have duties to 
perform to the aliens and unconverted also, who come locally within 
their sphere; they are ’Ardarodox as well as ’Exioxora, and their mis- 
sionary office is not extinct, though now, in general, less frequentl 
called into exertion than that which is more strictly pastoral—of which 
change in the primitive ages the change of their title might, perhaps, be 
an indication. It is, therefore, very conceivable, that even with fewer 
Protestants in Ireland, more, rather than fewer, bishops might be 
wanted. 

But to proceed. Thus much appears to be made out, that the 
church, either in whole or in part, has a right, granted or inherent, to 
be consulted concerning laws made for her in spirituals, and that the 
division and arrangement of her dioceses is a spiritual concern of great 
moment. Only one point remains: Has she been,—will she be,—con- 
sulted in this instance ? 

If, according to the ancient customs of Ireland, as of other Christian 
realms, it is intended to call a Synod of the Church, and submit the 
desired arrangement to her, as our Act of Uniformity was submitted to 
our Convocation in the I4th of Charles the Second, then, whatever dif- 
ficulties and embarrassments of other kinds may accompany such a pro- 
ceeding (of which the writer pretends not to judge), at any rate there 
will be this advantage, that the rights of the church, in matter of legis- 
lation, will be uninvaded. But if no such step is taken, if not even the 
Prelacy of Ireland are to be allowed a distinct voice on a matter of 
such extreme consequence, it becomes a very grave question how far 
an ecclesiastical law, made partly by aliens, and entirely by the state, 
is binding on the consciences of churchmen, and what should be their 
course of proceeding, as they come, respectively, under the operation of 
that law. 

But of this more will be said presently. There is another part of 
the scheme which seems no less strange and unaccountable, proceeding 
as it does from men of * liberal” principles, than the Parliamentary 
suppression of dioceses, proceeding from sound and sincere churchmen. 
I speak of the tax to be imposed, not on the tithe-holders generally— 
(there would be more show of justice in that)—but on the bishops and 
pastors of Ireland; from the primate to the vicar who has just 20024. 
a year, they are all, it seems, to pay by a graduated scale (but the 
lowest, I believe, five per cent.) to augment the benefices of those who 
have less than 2007. 

I say nothing of the precedent here established, of its applicability to 
lay property, of the invidious and arbitrary distinction drawn between 
two classes of clergymen, not really distinguished from each other, or 
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wishing to be so, nor of a thousand other topics which occur at once ; 
but one observation | must make, in the hope that it may be gratifying 
to persons of “enlarged views,” if any such honour these lines with a 
perusal. The argument just now produced concerning the rights of church 
synods was, it must be owned, rather obsolete ; but there is another 
kind of right, which, in lay matters, is held to be a good one; indeed, 
there is hardly a reader of the newspapers who is not, by this time, per- 
fect in it,—I mean “ the indefeasible right of freemen” not to be taxed 
but by their own representatives. There is no rule, however, without 
an exception, and it seems that the exception in this case is to be sup- 
plied by the Irish clergy, who are, at present, every one knows, so 
thoroughly overgorged with wealth, that they may be taxed, and not 
feel the difference. 

And so ingeniously is the measure contrived as to present, bound up, 
as it were with this, an exception to another favourite principle— 
viz., respect to vested rights. Of late, it has been the fashion to talk 
gently of /hem, at the expense of the poor corporate rights, which no 
one can ever abuse enough, but no such delicacy is felt here ; ; though 
some people might have imagined that, considering the habits of cler- 
gymen in gener ral, and, in pi articular, the: condition of the Irish benetices 
just now, they ought to be rather sparh ngly touched. 

All dhces things are a little amazing, and one can hardly prevent the 
thought from crossing one’s mind, that vested rights appear to lose 
their respectability just so far as thei ‘ir owners cease to have the power 
of interfering w ith effect to check the spoliation of corporate rights. 

But this, by the way. The point now to be explained, if it can be, 
is, who are the representatives of the clergy of Ireland, to whom, ac- 
cording to the “ Rights of Man,” such a bill of taxation as this direct 
taxation upon de finite individu: a will, of course, be presented jor ap- 
proval : ° Who are they ? ? where do they sit ? chat is their st tyle and 
title ? what their commission ? and how are they to make any protest 
of theirs available, should they happen to dissent from what is demanded 
of them? IT want plain answers to these, which I am sure are plain 
questions, 

I want them the more, because, in this case, we are not only to 
be taxed by strangers to our body, but also by persons who, for 
aught we can tell, may be, a majority of them, conscie sntiously our 
enemies, and in point of fact we know too well that many of them are 
so ip all bitterness. What would a Liverpool merch: ant think, if the 
Chamber of Commerce at Bristol were allowed to fix the rate of dues 
payable by Liverpool vessels on entering their own harbour? The 
case would be still stronger if the dues so levied were to be afterwards 
applied as a bounty to encourage the trade of the rival place. The 
application is obvious. 

How would it be taken by the trustees of a dissenting college, if the 
fellows of Eton or Winchester interfered to appropriate their funds, 
and regulate their discipline? Would that be a violation of the rights 
of man, or no? If it would, how can the project of Church Reform in 
Ireland be exempted from the like charge, even upon the merest prin- 
eiples of modern, worldly, republican politic s? 
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We are not, I hope, so far gone yet that the merc profaneness of the in- 
trusion will reconcile wen's minds to its daring illegality, that the insult 
to the constitution will be pardoned decause it is an insult to the chureh 
also. But when rumours are abroad of *‘ deafening cheers’ in the 
legislature of England, at the very tirst hint of extinguishing bishopries, 
a sincere churchman may well be permitted to ask one calm and serious 
question. Waving all dispute about the necessity of episcopal govern- 
ment, and assuming only so much as this—that the prelates of the 
Reformed Church in Ireland have but a fair and probable claim to be 
counted among pastors commissioned by our Saviour ; what can be said 
or thought of an assembly (if indeed there be any sueh) of whose tone 
and temper that riotous exultation may be considered a fair specimen ? 
or, of the nation fairly represented (if such be the case) in that assem- 
bly? Many would have expected, I think not unreasonably, that if, 
w course of deliberation and inquiry—madure deliberation, grave in- 
quiry—such an enactment were found indispensable, even then it might 
have called forth some slight expression of regret, something to shew that 
rude intrusion, especially on interests owned to be sacred, was not ac- 
ceptable for its own sake. To some it might have occurred—here is 
one of the topics which high authority has recently told us ought to be 
“ approached with awe.’* These would have been surely no unnatural 
expectations ; how have they been answered (if we may believe report) 
on the part either of the admiring audience, or of those who, to be 
consistent, ought at least to have proposed such schemes with relue- 
tance, and to have discouraged all clamourous unretlecting approbation 
of them, 

These, which many pass off as trifles, are the unequivocal symptoms 
of our condition as a people, and make the hearts of true patriots sink 
within them more sadly than substantive measures even of the most 
dangerous import. For such, some plausible excuse may almost always 
be made out, enough to give room for hope that their supporters may not 
mean mischief; but these unpremeditated effusions of irreverence admit 
of one interpretation only. 

The precedent of the Reformation will of course be pleaded, both 
for the Parliamentary arrangement of dioceses, and for the partial spo- 
liation of chureh property. 

But, first (since stale sophisms may be fairly met by truisms equally 
stale), if either of these things were essentially wrong, it is not changed 
into right, by having been, once in the history of the church, connected 
with a good and necessary work. 

Secondly, the alterations in King Henry’s time were made, at least 
formally, by assent of the clergy, either in detail, as each was adopted,t 
or in a general and prospective way, by the prerogative granted to him 
individually, in the well-known Submission of 1530-31.¢ And, even 
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* Earl Grey, in the House of Lords, Feb. 7th, in answer to Lord King. p 
+ As the act against Annates (Str. | Mem. ii. 158); the Injunctions of 1586 
( Burnet, i. 409, 444. Oxf. 1816); the Necessary Doctrine, &e. (Str. 1 Mem... 
583); the act for the Six Articles (ibid. 542). For the six new bishopricks the 
King had obtained a bull from Rome before the separation ( Burn. 1. 222). 
t Str. 1 Mem. i. 199. 


Vor. I11.—March, 1833. 3A 
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in the following reign, though it is not to be denied that many liberties 
were taken, yet the frequent appeals to Convocation on the part of the 
reforming governments* indicate an uneasy consciousness of somewhat 
defective in their ecclesiastical authority, as long as they wanted the 
sanction of that body. 

The reign of Elizabeth abounded in injunctions and orders of council 
on matters of religion; but no encroachment took place, that I know 
of, in the shape of permanent legislation, except the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity, without any assent from convoe ation, or even from the 
lords spiritual i in ps arliament. The Queen, on all subsequent occasions, 
expressed the most decided aversion to lay meddlers with ecclesiastics al 
legislation ; but permitted, and, through her archbishops, encouraged, 
the labours of convocations in framing articles and canons; thus giving 
unquestionable proof, that the omission of the church, in her first act, 
was no part of her voluntary policy, but was forced on her by the neces- 
sity of the case. [It was an unintended wrong, amply redressed. when 
the same law was revived at the Restoration. Indeed I do not see how 
the warmest supporter of church authority could desire a better model or 

specimen of the legitimate union of the civil and ecclesiastical powers, 
t an is to be found in the preamble of that second Act, as it stands at the 
beginning of the large prayer books. It forms a perfect practi ‘al come 
mentary on a memorable passage of Hooker, which his “ liberal’’ admirers 
would do well to bear in mind, now that they are engaged in church 
reform: “ The parliament of England, together with the convocation 
anneved sian unto, is that w hereupon the very essence of all govern- 
ment within this kingdom doth depend ; it consisteth of the King, and 
ofall that within the land are subject unto him.” + Hooker then con- 
sidered, that for some instances of government, the convocation was an 
essential adjunct to the parliament, i. e. of course, in matters merely 
spiritual, and in mixed matters, so far as they are spiritual. Not that 
parliament might be excluded from either, as his adversaries in this 
argument, the Romanists, maintained ; its assent was necessary, as the 
lay part of the churc h, to give her canons the force of law; just as the 
clergy, being part of the state, might fairly claim a voice in deliberations 
purely temporal, and have always been allowed it in the old constitu- 
tions of Kurope. 

The theory of what was our constitution in this respect, may perhaps 
be shortly summed up as follows : 

Human affairs are, some spiritual, some temporal, some mixed. The 


* For the Reform of the Liturgy ( Burnet, ii. 92); for the Lord's Supper in both 
kinds, and the Marriage of Priests (Id. ibid.); for Articles of Religion (362); for 
the adoption of Reform i in the Irish Church ( Phenix, i. 129); and, in general, Strype 
avers and confirms it by a quotation from Archbishop Abbot, that “ the consideration 
and preparation of this Book of Common Prayer, together with other matters in 
religion, was committed first of all to divers learned divines ; - - and what they had 
concluded upon was offered the Convocation. And after all this, the Parliament 
approved it, and gave it its ratification.” (2 Mem. i. 137.) ‘That this was the light 
in which the Reformers themselves wished their proceedings to be viewed, appears 
especially by aroyai etter to Bishop Thirlby, July 1549 ( Ap. Str.2 Mem i. 329). 


+t BE. P. viii. b. iii, 342. 
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church alone should take cognizance of the first, the state alone of the 
second, both together of the third. Now, the whole church, consisting 
of clergy and laity, preponderating respectively in convocation and in 
parliament ; it is clear, that whenever both these concurred in enact- 
ments wholly or partly spiritual, no conceivable human sanction could 
be wanting to that law. There was no need of nicely distinguishing 
how much of the mixed matter might be properly called temporal, how 
much spiritual, ‘The whole had agreed to it, and ‘* there was an end.” 

Our ancestors, in the days of Papal usurpation, had cause to regret 
that they had deviated from this straight and simple line, by excluding 
the laity from any voice in the church. We have had some experience, 
and are likely soon to have more, regarding the result of the opposite 
deviation. Our parliaments, as such, have ceased to belong to the 
church, yet claim the right of making laws ecclesiastical ; and the 
clerical portion of the church, having trusted too much to her laity in 
parliament, has no longer a veto on those laws. This is sad confusion 
in theory, and the only chance of its turning out tolerable in practice, 
would have been for the legislators to be sincerely imbued with reve- 
rence and anxiety for men’s spiritual interests ; reverence strong enough 
to hinder them from laying rude hands on the church, while they were 
yet in deep ignorance of her real, inherent, indefeasible réghés. 

2. Itcannot, of course, be any wonder, that they should be even more 
‘ignorant of her duéées. It never seems to have occurred to them, that 
she is pledged to suffer, rather than compromise; to walk by faith, not 
by sight ; by the ordinances of God, not by the calculations of men. 

lor instance, it is conceivable that the same authority which consi- 
ders itself competent to these changes, may also pretend, some day, to 
impose a new and improved Liturgy on the pastors of England and 
Ireland ; upon ws, who are sworn to the Church of God, to use none 
but what she has prescribed. 1 wish to speak out my firm conviction, 
that it would be the duty of a clergyman, in such a case, not to suffer 
the book in his church, but, having sought out the most effectual way 
of protesting against the illegal intrusion, patiently to take what might 
follow. 

Again, it seems a questionable point, what should be the conduct of 
those churchmen whose official duties connect them with sees, suppressed 
or enlarged in an uncanonical way. How, it may be asked, are suf- 
fragan bishops, under metropolitans, now to be degraded,—how are they 
to dispose of the pledges which they respectively gave, at consecration, 
“ professing and promising due reverence and obedience,” each to his 
archbishop and metropolitical church, and that not only for the time 
being, but expressly to their successors also? Will none of that holy 
order feel scruples in entering on another diocese, under authority which 
the church never sanctioned ? Will every presbyter account himself 
absolved from his oath of obedience, taken at the institution, to the very 
see in which he is heneficed? Will not some say, the same authority 
which lawfully imposed this engagement on us at first, must be our 
warrant ere we can venture to transfer our canonical obedience else- 
where ? One would not wish to speak too positively, or to entangle 
any man with scruples invidiously raised; but surely these are grave 
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practical questions, to which those who are so ready with church laws 
ought to be provided with grave practical answers. 

rt ‘arther, when benefices are vacant, augmented, in the way now pro- 
posed, by the spoil of chapters or larger henefices,* who, among God's 
clergy, will be found to accept them? Not those Ww ho know what 
sacrilege is; not those who have well considered the danger of par- 
taking in other men’s sins; not those who recollect that pastors should 
he exemplary, and that it would be contrary to piety and good example 
to destroy or diminish the common impression, that receivers and ac- 
complices are as bad as the original criminals. No doubt, holders might 
be found; but hardly at first among those who look at their duty with 
an intelligent and single eye. lor a generation or two, chicanery and 
causuistry would flourish, as they did here after the Revolution. If, 
indeed, our church was then so degenerate, as many would make her 
out to hi ave been (and no doubt there were fearful instances of latitudi- 
narian impiety in high placest), probably a good deal of the mischief 
might be traced to the very general tampering with duties and engage- 
ments, to which men had been tempted at the time of the new settle- 
ment. 

We shall be told, probably, that alienation is not sacrilege, when 
clear political expediency requires it; and that the great champion ot 
the church himself bas qualitied his plea for the inviolt ibility of her 
treasure, hy ri anting that “ certain cases there are, W herein it is not so 
dark but God himself doth w arrant, but that we may safely presume 
Him as willing to forego for our bene fit, as always to use and convert 
to our benefit whatsoever our religion hath honoured him withal.’’4 Is 
the present one of those cases? Judge by his words in another pl: we. 
“If only to withhold that which should be given be no better than to 
rob God: ‘§ if to withdraw any mite of that which is but in purpose 
only bequeathed, thongh as yet undelivered into the sacred treasure of 
God, he a sin for which Ananias and Sapphira felt so heavily the 
dre adful hand of divine revenge ; quite and clear to take that away 
which we never gave, and that, after God hath so many ages there with 
been possessed ; and that, without any other show of ‘cause, saving 
only that it seemeth in their eyes who seek it too siedh for them 
which have it in their hands :—can we term it or think it less than 
most Impious injustice, most heinous sacrilege ?”’|| When, therefore, 
Hooker spoke of exes ‘ptions, it was a far more overw helming nec essity 
that me thom vht of: such a nece ssity 


as justified David in converting 
the shewbread to his own use 3 


such as might excuse the governors of 
a starving city, in taking the church plate and exchanging it for bread. 
He appears skeo to allow, that superstitious abuses may in some 


Pheasu¢©re de socrate that prope rty, whie h was intended to ‘be always 


* I do not add bishops’ estates, because, if report speaks true,a worthier destination 
pork. 
t See Skelton’s Vindication of the Bishop of Winchester ( Hloadly 
passages of Deism Reve ated. 
t Feel. Pol. v. 79. t. ii. 463. § Mal. iii, &—10. 
gE. PR. vii. 24. 0. it. p. 275. Oxf. 1791, 


is reserved for that portion of the s 
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holy. But here there is neither superstitious abuse, nor yet extreme 
necessity, pleaded: nothing but a mere popular outery, owned, by the 
very persons who are acting on it, to have been excited by a wrong 
impression. * 

3. Lastly, it seems clear that those who would have the church now 
give way to the interference of aliens, and to partial spoliation, are not 
aware of her read dan gers. 

The real, the imminent, the vital danger to the church of Christ, I 
believe universally, but ‘certainly in this kingdom, at the present 
moment, is irreverence, tending to atheistical self-sufficiency. And 
whenever the union of church and state, in itself one of the great- 
est of blessings, is permanently clogged with such conditions, and 
fallen under such incurable mismanagement, as to encourage this irreve- 
rence, rather than check it,—then it will be the plain wisdom of the 
haath (as, if dischieliesigs to God's law were required, it would 
become her plain duty) to throw from her those state privileges, which 
in such a case would prove only snares and manacles; and to 
excominunicate, as it were, the civil government. It is not aflirmed, 
that things are, as yet, come to such a pass in this church and realm. 
But he must be blind, who looks that way, and cannot see ominous 
symptoms; it would not, perhaps, be too bold, if one were to call them 
providential warnings, sent to prepare men for such a calamity, and in 
particular, to brace up the minds of the clergy for a time when it may 
be necessary for them to chuse between separation and virtual apostacy, 
that they may not think all will be lost, when they are as Christians were 
in the time before Constantine; nor wish for paganism back again, or, 
what is much the same, Arianism established, rather than church rates 
should cease to be paid, or the bishops lose their seat in the Llouse of 
Lords: real and great evils, no doubt, but not to be thought of with 
such an alternative. 

If one look to the side of socéal duty, there again our great danger 
is—that which was before alluded to—lest men, to secure ves/ed rights, 
be tempted to betray those which are corporate, to protect themselves 
at the expense of their successors. ‘There cannot be a baser or more 
selfish principle; it is as contrary to all good feeling as it is, in most 
cases, to express and voluntary oaths. But largely ap speale “li to as this 
te ndenc ‘y is at present, and plausibly as the addresses to it are disguised 
in a thousand w ays,—to add to its force, by schemes like those in ques- 
tion, proceeding from what ought to be the fountain of justice, and the 
citadel of all corporate rights,—this indeed betrays a sad ignorance of 
the real bearings of our condition; as if brute force, or mere unpopu- 
larity, could ever do us more harm than sacrificing our engagements and 
convictions, and setting the people a pattern of cow ardice. 

On the whole, there appear to be good reasons for mistrusting the 
judgment of those friends of the church, who take part with her 


--- ——— ————--—— —-- Eman 


7 a greater exaggeration has prevé ailed on this subject than has prevailed on any 
political topic which I recollect. Before I looked more narrowly into the question, 
I myself greatly exaggerated to my own mind the amount of the revenues of the 
Irish Church."—Zord Althorp, Feb. 12. 
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enemies on this occasion. It will be seen that the details, legal and 
local, of the proposed scheme, have hardly been touched in ‘ee are 
nen. What has been offered, has been confined to some of i 
principles, if indeed it have any principle, for, strangely enough, its w a 
of any seems to have been quoted as part of its merit. * Batl suppose 
the meaning is, that men may think themselves too happy not to have 
had a plain preamb ile, declaring all church goods public property. ‘Lhe 
benetit of this will ™ more intelligib le whe ‘nthe difference is clearly 
made out between the case of a hishw ayman who meets you and robs 
you without saying a word, and that of one who prefaces his attack on 
your treasure with a dec leration that he considers it all his own. 

Q, that all who really mean well, casting aside cowardice, conceit, 
and sophistry, would take the Bible at its plain word, and believe ond 
feel that it never can be right to do evil that good may come; to rob 
God, that men may be pacitied | that they would remember what is 
said of the motive which et waged a certain ruler of old in the greatest 
of all imaginable crimes! lie was “ willing to content the people.” 

In the name of that holy church, of which, it is trusted, such men still 
wish to continue dutiful and loyal chil lren, although (I do not say it in 
insolence) they have shewn themselves almost or altogether uninstructed 
in her rights, her duties, : and her real dangers; in the name of Gop, who 
hates sacrilege ; in the name of the Saviour and Judge of us all, who 
has declared that wilful injury and insult offered to his commissioned 
representatives is insult and injury offered to himself, they are called on 
to pause and be well advised before they go on as they ‘have begun in 
taking liberties with holy things. kK. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of St. David's, Durham Cathedral........ saan 
Bishop of Rochester, 
London 


ssccccesceoe February 2. 
St. George's Church, Hanover Square, 2) ’ 
February 3. 


DFEACONS, 

Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaizing Bishop. 

Borlase, William ...... ma. St. Peter's Camb. j Bishop of Rochester, by ld 
2 from the Bp. of Exeter 

Cookson, Edward ...... nA. University Oxford St. David's, —— + Durham 
Kdwards, J. Netherton na. Worcester Oxford Rochester, —— Exeter 
Evans, John Harrison mea John's Camb. Rochester, —— Ely 
Fell, Thomas ............ mea. St. Peter's Camb. Rochester, —— ily 
Ffrench, Thomas ...... R.A. Jesus Oxford Rochester, —— Worcester 
Freeman, Edward ...... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Rochester, —— Norwich 


« “ One of the great merits of the present measure is, that it does not involve the 
- Having steered clear of the abstract question, it enables go- 


vernment to unite all the advantages of liberal concession to every party "— Mr. 
Stanley, Feb. Vth. 


+ The dash is used in licu of the words “ by letters dimissory from the Bishop of. 


Gre 
Gre 
Ha 
Ile 
Ile 
Hi 
HM 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Greenwood, James....... BA. Jesus Camb. Rochester, Exeter 
Groome, Robert Hinde B.a. Caius Camb. Rochester, Norwich 





Harris, Musgrave A.H. m.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Rochester 
Heaviside, JamesW. L. wa. Sidney Sussex Camb. Rochester, —~— Ely 





Hext, John Hawkins... Bea. Exeter Oxford Rochester, Exeter 
Hird, Joshua Simon... s.a. St. Peter's Camb. Rochester, ——- Winchester 
Hurst, Sam. Sheppard p.a. Trinity Camb. Rochester, —— Ely 
Langley, Thomas ...... Bea. St. John’s Camb. Rochester, —— Llandaff 
Martin, Francis ......... M.A» ‘Trinity Camb. Rochester, —— Ely 
Maynard, George ...... BA. Caius Camb. — Rochester, —-— Norwich 
Morris, L. Stuart ..... Bea. Christ's Camb. Rochester, —— York 
Peitt, John Newton ... BA.  Queen’s Camb. Rochester, —— Ely 
Purdon, William ...... Bea. St. John’s Camb. Rochester, —— Ely 
Shadwell, J. Emilinus... pea. St. John’s Camb. — St. David's, —— Durham 
Vawdrey, Alex. Allen... Bea. St. John’s Camb. Rochester, —— Exeter 
Walker, Thomas......... BA. Christ's Camb. Rochester, —— Ely 
Wetherall, Alexander... s.a. St. John's Camb. Rochester, —— Norwich 
PRIESTS. 
Chatfield, Allen W....... Bea. Trinity Camb. Rochester, —— Ely 
Jackson, Henry ......... BeA. Magdalen Camb. Rochester, —— Ely 
James, William ..... en St. David's Lampet. Rochester, —— Llandat! 
Kingdon, John ......... AB. Pembroke Oxford Rochester, —— Exeter 
Morse, Francis ......... MeA» Corpus Christi Camb. Rochester, —— Norwich 
Ripley, Luke ............ Mea. St. John’s Camb. — St. David's, —— Durham 
Williams, George ...... BA. ‘Trinity Camb. Rochester, —— Ely 


The Lord Bishop of Bristol will hold an Ordination in London, on the 3rd of 
March. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter intends to hold an Ordination in the Cathedral, on 
Sunday, the 2Ist of April next. Candidates are requested to transmit their papers 
to Ralph Barnes, Esq. before the loth of March. 


The Lord Bishop of Winchester intends holding an Ordination in the Chapel of 
his Palace, on Sunday, the 2Istof April next. The Candidates are required to attend 
for examination on the Tuesday preceding. 


A General Ordination will be holden by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, on Sunday, 
the 2Ist of April next ensuing. The Candidates for Deacons’ Orders, who attended at 
Salisbury for their first examination, in January last, are desired to attend at the 
Palace for further examination on Tuesday, the 16th day of April, at 10 o'clock in 
the morning, and to send in their remaining papers forthwith to Edward Davies, Esq., 
Registry Close, Salisbury. 

The requisite papers to be sent in forthwith by Candidates for Priests’ Orders are, 
a Testimonium, Si quis, and Letters of Deacons’ Orders, if not ordained Deacon in 
the Diocese of Salisbury, which Candidates are to be at the Palace on the day and 
hour before mentioned. The Candidates, on application to Mr. Davies, may receive 
the following Tracts ; namely, Extracts from Bishop Bull's Discourses on the Difki- 
culty and Importance of the Pastoral Offic ‘e; Arrian’s Dissertation de iis qui 
temere ad docendum accedunt; and the Bishop of Salisbury’s Charge to the Clergy 
of the Diocese, in 1832. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Alford, Walter, B.A. .... Master of Martlock Grammar School, Somerset. 


Bagot, D..... secccccsccseesee tO be one of the Chapl: ains of Earl Kilmore. 

Blyth, G. B. ..ccccocceees . Lecturer of St. Mary's, Beverley, Yorkshire. 

Bowes, T. F. F.  cccsese. . Supernumerary Deputy Clerk of the Closet to His Majesty. 
Dikes, Thomas, L ‘ ‘B.. Master of the Charter House, Hull, Yorkshire. 

Donne, Stephen, A... Ifead Master of the Free Grammar School, Oswestry. 
Hopkinson, John .......+. Domestic Chaplain to Earl Fitzwilliam. 


Luney, R., M.A......... A Surrogate in the Diocese of Exeter. 
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of ditto. 


Markham, H., M.A ers oy of York Cathedra 


Merewether, Jobn (D, of 


Hereford) ............... : Deputy Clerk of the Closet to His 


Prebendary of York Cathedral. 
Mortimer, G. F. W } ead Master of the Weste 


Musgrave, Charles......... 


Yorkshire. 


1; also Canon Residentiary 
Majesty. 


rn Grammar School, Brompton, 


Tate, James, M. A., jum: pas Master of the Free Grammar School, Richmond, 


Yorkshire. 
Taylor, W., M.A.......... 


Chaplain to the Lord Mayor of York. 
ornborrow, James...... Master of Lowther Gr 


Wheeler, T. L., M.A. ... Minor Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 


oo 


PREFERMENTsS, 


Name, Pre ferment. 
Antram, Richard, Lylinch, R, 
Ashe, Edward Harohill, R. 


Astley, H. M...... Foulsham, R. 
Badeley, J. C. ... Shipmeadow, R. 
Barnes, John ...... Wreay, St. Mary, P.C. 


Bedford, R. G, .,, § St. George, Brandon 


County. Diocese. 
Dorset Bristol 


Gloucester Gloucester 


Norfolk Norwich 
Suffolk Norwich 


Cumberld. Carlisle Dean and Chap. of 


Hill, V. Bristol t Gloucester Bristol 


Berners, Ralph ... Horkstead, R. 
nove, Tick St. Peter's, V, 


Bethel, G. ........ ‘ Worplesdon, R, 
Biscoe, Robert ... Whitbourne, R. 
Birch, S., D.D... Little Marlow, V, 
Bryan, George ...  Huttoft 

Carver, James...... Hevingham, R. 
Chapman, W, jun. Basingbourne, V. 
Chatfield, A. W. , Shudy Camps, V. 
Curbitt, J. H. --» Powick, V. 
Eaton, ‘Thomas ... Farndon, P. (, 


Faweett, J.......... Wisbey, P. C, 
od ) Weston-under-Li- 
Fielden, Oswald... } sard, R. 


Suffolk Norwich 


Carmar. St. Dav. 


Surrey Winchest. 
Hereford Hereford 
Sucks Lincoln 


Lincoln Lincoln 
Norfolk Norwich 
Camb. Ely 
Cambridge Ely 
Worcester Worcester 
Chester Chester 


West York York 


f Staffordsh. Lich, & C. 


Girdlestone, H.... Sanford, R. Wilts Sarum 
Hooper, J. ......... Rolvendon Kent Cant. 

§ Pirton, V.,«. Croome) ... . 
ie A ee D’Abitot annexed Worcester W orcester 
Jackson, W.,....... Penrith, V. Cumberld. Carlisle 

St. John the Baptist, 2 .. . 
James, John ...... { v., Peterborough f Northamp. I 
Kingdon, Jobu ... North Petherwyn, V. Devon Exon 
Knatchbull, H. E. North Elmham, VY. Norfolk Norwich 


Linton, Thomas... Warmington, V. 
§ Llanfehangel Rhy- 
Iloyd, William ++) dithon, and Llan- 
dewy Ystradenny, V, J 
Mayson, Martin... Knapwell, R. 
Milles, Henry ,., Foulsham, R. 
Millner, W,..... +++ St. Augustin, V, 
{ Lynton and Countes- 
pte. bury, P. Cc, 


Neve, F, R......... Poole, St. M ichael's, R. 
Plees, W. G....... Ashbocking, V. 
Powell, W. F. Stroud, P. C. 

3 ; Hastingleigh, R. w. 
Prideaux, G. ...... Elmstead, V, 


Northamp. Peterboro’ 


Radnor St. David's 


Cambridge Ely 
Norfolk Norwich 
Bristol Bristol 


Devon Exeter } 


Wilts Sarum 
Suffolk Norwich 
Gloucester Gloucester 


Kent Canterb, 


ammar School, Westmoreland. 


Patron. 
W. Fane, Esq. 
Rev. R. Ashe 
Sir J. Astley, Bart. 
Rev. J, Badeley 


Carlisle 


{ Dean and Chap. of 
t 


Bristol 


St. David's Coll., 
Lampeter 
Eton College 
Bishop of Hereford 
S. Birch, Esq. 
Bishop of Lincoln 
G. Anson, Esq. 
D. & C. of Westm. 
Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Earl of Coventry 
Marq. of Westmin. 
Rev. H. Heap 


Ear! of Bradford 


T. Boltom, Esq. 
D.&C.of Rochester 


Earl of Coventry 


Bishop of Carlisle 


eterboro’ Bishop of Peterboro’ 
Duke of Bedford 


Hon, G. J. Milles 
Earl of Westmorel. 


Lord Hensington 


Mar. of Northamp. 
Sir Jacob Astley 
D.& C. of Bristol 


The Ven, A rehd. 


of Barnstaple 
The King 


The Kin 


Bp. of Gloucester 


Archb, of Canterb, 


iene kha 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Quicke, Andrew Newton St. Cyres, V. Devon Exeter J. Quicke, Esq. 
Reed, J. B. ..... Felpham, V. Sussex Chichester R. of Felpham 
Robinson, Disney Wolley, P. C. West York York G. Wentworth, Esq. 

~ Di. 222.9 ‘ 
Robley, Isaac ...... } ee pe dy —— } Lancashire Chester Sir R. G. Booth, Bt. 
“> Je 
Salkeld, Edward-. Crosby-on-Eden, V. Cumberld. Carlisle —_ Bishop of Carlisle 
Sandys, William... St. Mary’sV. Beverley Yorkshire York Lord Chancellor 
BOSt, Te cocveccceces Wappenham, R. Northamp. Lincoln — Bishop of Lincoln 
Selwyn, E. .....0.. Edwalton, P. C. Notts York John Musters, Esq. 
eT + ? { St. George’s, Cam- ? ¢ , , . id 
Smith, Samuel ... ? herwell Pilsieies C.5 Surrey | V. of Camberwell 
Stubbin, N. J....... Somersham, R. Suffolk Norwich } Rev. N. J. Stub- 
bin, of Higham 
Sutcliffe, W. ...... Bosley, P. C. Chester Chester Rev. J.B. Browne, 
. V. of Prestbuny 
Sunderland, T.L.J  Ti'sworth, V. Beds. Lincoln { yoy er | : 
Trevelyan, J.T... HuishChampflower, R. Somerset Bath & W. SirJ. Trevelyan, Bt 
Turbitt, J. H....... Powick, V. Worcester Worcester Earl of Coventry 
— . sreat St. Mary's, ? , . . ns . 
Waddington, G.... . P. C., Combridee t Cambridge Ely rin, Coll., Camb. 
Wales, William ... § All annette V. North- j Northamp. Peterboro’ § Mayor and Corp. of 
ampton \ Northampton 
Wardell, Henry... Winlaton, R, Durham Durham — Bishop of Durham 
White, James...... Loxley, V. Warwick Worcester Lord Chancellor 
Williams, J. ...... Eglwysylan, V. Glamorg. Llandaff 
Worsley, Ce cecece Evening Lecturer of St. Thomas’s Church, Newport, Isle of Wight 
Wrigglesworth,J.D. Loddon, V. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Allert, Richard ... Little Driffield, V. EastYork York Precentor of York 
Baskett, K., M.A. Masterofthe Charter h. Hull Yorkshire 
Childers, W. Wel- § Cantley, V.,and Pre-?) W. York York J.W.Childers, Esq. 
BOER ss ovvceceescsve ¢ bendal Stall of Ely § Camb. Ely Bishop of Ely 
a Acton a i. oe ? Salop Hereford J. Stackhouse, Esq. 
Clarkson, Townley ~ Hinxton Combes, V. > 7, : nm on 
, , ce a Camb. Ely Jesus Coll., Camb, 
) and Swavesey, V. \ 


_ vonns, { Lewtrenchard, R. Vy, + { W. B. Gould, Esq. 
Elford, William... ? North Petherwin, V. § Devon Exeter ? Duke of Bedford 


Hanbury, Barnard } . a pase. Essex London Mr. Shinglewood 


Northborough, R. & 
* . P ‘ . si ‘ . . 1). & a ) %e tT 
Head, William at Sen. Min. Can. of ( Northamp. Peterboro’ ) & C. of Peter 


Peterboro’ Cath. 5 } borough 


Higgins, Jecccessiss Mells, C. Somerset Bath&W. J. S, Horner, Esq. 

Jacomb, Robert... Wellingborough Northamp. 

Jones, Ellis......... Lymington, C. Hants Wint. Vicar of Boldre 

Jones, John ...... Bottwnog, R. Carnarvon Bangor R. of Melltyrne 

Legge, Joseph...... Holton, R. Somerset Bath & W. John Gibbs, Esq. 

Lowry, T., D.D. § Crosby on Eden, V. \ Cumberld. Carlisle Bishop of Carlisle 
‘ ¢ and Ousby, KR. j 

Lysons, D. «2.00000. Rodmarton, R. Gloucester Gloucester C. T. Morgan, Esq. 

Mansergh, T....... Clymping, V. Sussex Chichest. Eton College 

Marshall, Sampson = Fremington Yorkshire 


Newbolt, W. H.. f ee i } Hants. — Wint. Bishop of Winton 


PORCH: Eke ccccscecs Derby 
Prior, John ...... Quorndon Leicester 
Ravenhill, —...... Tooting, R. Surrey 


Richards, Charles Prebendary of Winchester Cathedral. 


Vor. 11.—March, 1833. 3 B 
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Wellfitt, W., D. D. 
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ge na ~ ~ Devon Exon Larl Fortescue 


Markby, P. C. J ! Mr. Massinberd 


Hastingle igh, R. \ Kent Canterb, Archb. of Canterb. 
Ticehurst, “and J Sussex Chichest. D.& C. of Canterb. 
Preb. of Canterbury The King 


os 

¢ 

ss gs} V., Stix- ,B. Turnor, Es 
Uvedale, W. ..... 4 wold, V., and - Lincoln Lincoln ~ “7 


Whatley, G. K.... How’s Green, near Wokingham, Berks. 


Te 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Parish. Presbytery. Patron. 
Barclay, Matt...... Old Kilpatrick... Dumbarton... Lord Blantyre’s Trustees. 
Boyd, James ...... Ochiltree .....606. AYT ceceeee weeee Presbytery of Ayr. 
Brown, Thomas... Ratho ............ Edinburgh... Dr. Davidson’s ‘Trustees, 
MeLauchlan, 8S. F.  Snizort ........00. Sky@.seccceeeee The King, 


Welsh, David ....... Carsphain......... Galloway...... Forbes of Callender. 


On Wednesday, Jan, 22, the Rev. Daniel Kelly was inducted into the Seeond 
Charge of the parish of Campbellton, in the Presbytery of Kintyre, on the presen- 
tation of the Duke of Argyll. The Rey. J. Curdie, of Gigha and Cara, preached 
and presided, 

The Rey. Mr, Tulloch has been inducted to the parish of Tippermuir. 

The Rev. Mr. Thorburn has been ordained by the Presbytery of Kirkaldy to the 
Charge of the Scottish Church at Falmouth, Jamaica. 

The Rev. Dr. Stirling, of Craigie, is to be proposed as the new Moderator of the 
General Assembly. 

The Rev. Dr. Barr, of Port Glasgow, has declined the offer of the Tron Church, 
Glasgow, vacant by the promotion of Dr. Dewar, 


DEATHS. 


The Rev. John Finlayson, Minister of Gaelic Chapel, Cromarty, aged 47. 
The Rev. Colin Bogle, Minister of Walls, Shetland. 

The Rev. John Shand, Minister of Kintore. 

The Rev. William McGregor Stirling, Minister of Port. 

The Rev. Dr. Primrose, Minister of Preston Pans. 





University or Evrynurcu.—Mr. Forbes has been appointed, by the Town Coun- 
cil, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University. The votes were—for Mr. 
Forbes, 21] ; for Sir David Brewster, 9. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
The Rev. Charles J. Lyon, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, St. Andrew's. 


ef eee 


IRELAND. 


The Lord Bishop of Kildare held an Ordination in St. Bridget’s Church, Dublin, 
on Sunday, the 3rd inst., when the following gentlemen received Priest's Orders ;— 
Rev, Messrs. M‘Lean, Stormont, Howick, Walker, Hamilton, Edwards, QO’ Neill, 
Sherrard, Caulfield, Morrow, Gore, Maturin, and Porter. 


The four Irish representative Prelates for the present session of Parliament are, 
the Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Whately), the Bishop of Ossory (Dr. Fowler), 
the Bishop of Killaloe (Dr. Verschoyle), and the Bishop of Clonfert (Dr. Butson ). 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 





OXFORD, 


Saturday, February 2. 


On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. Bliss, Oriel ; 
Rev. R. Briscoe, Fell. of Jesus. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. Wall, St. Alban 
Hall; H. B. Domvile, Scholar of University ; 
C. H. A. Martelli, Trinity; E, O. Benson, 
Wadham. 

Preachers at St. Mary's — Rev. Mr. 
Hughes, Trinity, Purification; Rev. the 
Principal of New Inn Hall, Sunday morning ; 
Rev. Mr. Oakeley, Balliol, afternoon. 


February 9. 


Magdalene Hall.—There will be an Elee- 
tion to a Scholarship, on the foundation of the 
late Mr. Henry Lusby, on Friday, the 220d of 
March. All Members of the University, of 
not less than four, or more than eight Terms’ 
standing, are eligible. 

The Scholarship is tenable for three years. 
The annual payment will be 100/. The 
Scholar will be bound to reside eight weeks in 
the Michaelmas and Lent Terms respectively, 
ard not less than eight weeks in the Easter 
and Act Terms. 

Candidates are required to signify their 
intentions to the Vice-Principal, and to pre- 
sent testimonials of their standing and good 
conduct, signed by the Head of their House, 
or their Tutor, on or before Thursday, 
March }4th. , 

Brasennose College. — A Fellowship is va- 
cant, open to graduates of Oxford, born within 
the limits of the old dioceses of Lincoln, and 
Lichfield and Coventry, i. e. of the present 
dioceses of Lincoln, Peterborough, Oxford, 
Lichfield and Coventry, and of that part of the 
diocese of Chester which is south of | Ribble, 
provided they have not exceeded 8 years from 
the day of their matriculation. Candidates are 
required to deliver to the Principal certificates of 
their birth and baptism, together with testimo- 
nials from their respective Colleges, on or before 
Wednesday, March 6. 

Edward Hartopp Grove, B.A. of Balliol, 
was on Thursday last clected a Fellow of 
Lrasennose. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
it was unanimously resolved to conti ibute the 
sum of 200/, from the University chest, in aid 
of the distressed Clergymen of the Established 
Church in Ireland. 

In a Congregation holden the same day, the 
following Degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts—Rev. G. Baker, Wad- 
ham; Rev. T. T. Lane Bayliff, St. John’s; 
Ht. 1. Nicholl, St. John's. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. Haythorne, Exeter. 

Preachers at St. Mary’s— Rev. the Warden 
of New College, Sunday morning; Rey. Mr. 
Girdlestone, Balliol College, afternoon. 


Frbruary 16. 

Lincoln College. — Two Scholarships and 
Two Exhibitions, now vacant, will be filled up 
on Thursday, the 14th of March next. 

Candidates for the Exhibitions must be 
natives of the diocese of Durham; and for 
want of such, natives of Northallertonshire or 
Howdenshire, in the county of York; or of 
Leicestershire, and particularly of the parish 
of Newbo'd Verdon, or of the diocese of Ox- 
ford, or of the county of Northampton, 

The Scholarships are without limitation. 
Candidates will be required to deliver in, 
personally, to the Sub-Rector, testimonials of 
their good conduct, on or before Tuesday, the 
12th of March. Candidates for the Exhibi- 
tions must at the same time produce certificates 
of the place of their birth. 


The Examiners, appointed by the Trustees 
of Dean Treland’s Foundation, give notice, that 
an Examination will be holden in the Schools 
on Thursday, the 7th of March next, and the 
following days, for the purpose of electing a 
Scholar on that Foundation. Gentlemen who 
desire to offer themselves as Candidates, are 
requested to leave their names with the Rev. 
H. Jenkyns, at Oriel College, together with 
certificates of their standing, and of the consent 
of the Head or Vicegerent of their College or 
Hall, two days at least before the commence- 
ment of the Examination, The Scholarship is 
open to all Undergraduate Members of the 
University who have not exceeded their Six- 
teenth Term. 

Ou Thursday last the following Degrees 
were conferred : — 

Doctors in Divinity—S. Whittingham, 
Fell. of Corpus Christi; J. B. Frowd, Fell. of 
Corpus Christi. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. W. Abbott, Taber- 
dar of Queen's; Rev. C. Powell, Trinity ; 
Rev. T. Edmondes, Jesus. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. R. Coxwell, Exeter ; 
T. E. Winnington, Christ Church. 


Preachers at St. Mary’s—Rev. Mr. Mo- 
berly, Balliol, Sunday morning; Rev. Mr. 
Girdlestone, Balliol, afternoon. 

Lecturer at St. Martin's—Rev. Mr. Cox, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 

Vebruary 23. 

The Professor of Chemistry will begin a 
Course of Lectures on Vegetable Chemistry, at 
two o'clock, on Saturday, the 2nd of March. 

Those Gentlemen, who attended the Lee- 
tures on the Principles of Chemistry, delivered 
list Term, are free of admission to these, on 
entering their names to the Course previously 
to its commencement. 

The Examiners appointed by the Trustees 
of the Mathematical Scholarships have imsued 
notice that an Examination will be holden in 
the Convocation House. on Thursday, the l4th 
of March, and the following days for the 
purpose of electing a Scholar on that Founda- 
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tion. The Scholarship is Open to all Members 
of the University who have passed the Public 
Examination, and who have not exceeded the 
Twenty-sixth Term from their matriculatioa 
inclusively. 

In a Congregation holden on Thursday lest, 
the Rev, Augustus Short, M.A., Student of 
Ch. Ch., was nominated a Paoblic Examiner in 
Literis Humanioribas, and the Rev. Arthur 
Neate, M.A. of Trinity College, a Public 
Examiner in Disciplin’s Mathematicis et Phy- 
sicis; the former by the Senior, the latter by 
the Junior, Proctor. 

At the same time the following Degrees 
were conferred ;— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. T. Blackburne, 
Brasennose ; H. Merivale, Fell. of Balliol; 
Rev. C. E. Birch, Fell. of St. John’s; E. 
Owen, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. H. Kempson, Ch. 
Ch.; A. Browne, Ch. Ch.; G. B. Rogers, 
Pembroke; G. Churchill, Worcester; E. 
Stanley, Worcester. 

In a Convocation holden on the same day, 
it was agreed to accept a benefaction of two 
Scholarships, one for the best proficiency in 
Theology, the other for the best proficiency in 
Mathematies. The candidates to be members 
of the University who have passed their 
principal examination, and not exceeded five 
complete years from their matriculation. 

Yesterday se’nnight, Mr. Egerton John 
Hensley, waselected a Scholar of Corpus Christi. 

Preachers at St. Mary’s—Rev. Mr. Ball, 
St. John’s, Sunday morning; Rev. Mr. 
Jacobson, Exeter, Sunday afternoon; Rev. 
Mr. Jenkyns, Oriel, Assize Sermon. 

Lecturer at St. Martin's—The Warden of 
Wadham, Sunday morning and afternoon, 

— 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Friday, February 1, 1853. 

The late Dr. Smith's annual prizes of 25/. 
each, were on Friday last adjudged to Alexander 
Ellice, of Caius, and Joseph Bowstead, of 
Pembroke, the first and second Wranglers. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. W illiam Jones, 
B.D. Fellow of St. John's College, was elected 
Lady Margaret's Preacher. 

At the examination at St. John’s, on Tues- 
day last, the first classes of the second and 
third year were arranged in the following order, 


SECOND YRAR. 


H. Cotterill. | Lambert. 

Sylvester. Tillard, 

Scudamore. Gibbons, ie 7: 

Drake. Waltham, 

Bateson, Legrew, 

Ireland. Laing, ey. 

Morris. Hutchinson, 

H. W. Smith. Hilditch. 
THIRD YEAR. 

Rullock. Rolfe. 

Hey. Low. 

Bry er. White, 

Trentham. Coates. 


Giles, i] Nevin. 
J. Wood, j at 


On Wednesday morning last (King Charles's 
Martyrdom ) a sermon was es at Great 
St. Mary’s chureh, by the Rev. the Master of 
Jesus College, from 2 Corinthians, iv, 3, 4. 


FF bruary S. 


At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred. 

Honorary Masters of Arts—Lord Lindsay, 
Trinity, son of Earl Balcarras; The Hon. 
P. J. L. King, Trinity, son of Lord King. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. P, Palmer, Trinity ; 
J. S. Cox, Corpus Christi. 

Bachelors in Civil Law—H. W. Meteyard, 
Caius; Rev, J. Nelson, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors of Art:-—L. Ottley, Trinity; T. 
Baker, St. John’s; F. J. W. Jones, St. John’s, 
(comp. ); R. B. Cartwright, Queen’s, (comp. ) ; 
C. B. Elliott, Queen’s; A. J. Nash, Downing. 


At the same Congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

That the sum of two hundred pounds be 
granted from the University Chest in aid of 
Funds for the relief of the distressed Clercy. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Ainslie, 
Mr. Whewell, Mr. Miller, Mr. Croft, and 
Mr. Archdall a Syndicate to consider what 
alterations should be made in the Iron Fence 
of the Senate House Yard, and to report 
before the end of this Term. 

That the Professor of Chemistry have the 
use of the large Lecture Room in the Botanic 
Garden, formerly appropriated to the Jacksonian 
and Botanical Professors, at such times as it 
may not be wanted by the said Professors. 

That the Regius Professor of Physic have 
the use of the new Anatomical Lecture Room, 
at such times as it may not be wanted by the 
Professor of Anatomy. 

That the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Graham, 
Professor Musgrave, Mr. Blick, and Mr. 
Hodgson of St. Peter's College, be a Syndicate 
to determine what allowance shall be made to the 
lenants at Burwell and Barton from their last 
year's rents, in consequence of the low price 
of corn. 

February 1d. 


Mr. C. H. Grove, of Pembroke College, 
was yesterday elected a Travelling Bachelor 
on Mr. Worts's foundation. 

Meetings of the Philosophical Society for the 
present ‘Term :—Monday, Feb. 25, March 10, 
and March 25. 

February 22. 

On the 12th inst. Joseph Bowstead, Esq. 
B.A. of Pembroke College, was elected a 
Foundation Fellow of that Society. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bache ors in Divinity—Rev. W. Shepherd, 
Trinity, rector of Cherrington, Bucks; Rev. 
G. Jarvis, Corpus Christi. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. B. O. Hill, Trinity ; 
T. Jones, St. John’s; H. T. Daniel, St. 
Peter's; J. Cheetham, Jesus; W. Wallace, 
Jesus; J. Fawssett, Jesus; J. C. Stapleton, 
Downing. 
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At the same Congregation, the following PREM. IN. ARTIBUS. 
graces passed the Senate :— Senide' Quip: <: Beleert:': Mab Dennett 


To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. French, 
Dr. Geldart, Dr. Haviland, Mr. Tatham, Mr. 
Peacock, Mr. Weller, Mr. Ash, Mr. Bowstead, 
Mr. Hanson, and Mr. Barrick, a gre 
to consiler of what standing Candidates for ip : 

homas Andrews, James Ss 
the degree of B.A. ought to be before they are rate i BiedMened Reine Aare aed 
were : ecm 4 ea . \ * 


allowed to be examined for that degree, and AEE, Bale . —— 
be ex ‘ Bree, | James Willis, Charles E. Baggot, Willia , 
also to consider for what period after examina- , Reo, wun Lee, 


(Scholar), Simeon Hardy, George Armstrong, 
Samuel Butcher (Scholar), John Eyre ( Sizar. ) 

Juntor Sophs.—Mr. Thomas Kutherfoord, 
Joseph Turner, James Carson, Alex. S. Orr, 


tion the certificate of approval signed by the 
Examiners shall remain in force, and to report 
thereupon to the Senate. 

To allow the Rev. William Shepherd to take 
his Degree of Bachelor of Divinity without 
reference to the time of his matriculation. 


- ~— 
DURHAM. 

The Dean and Chapter propose to open a 
deposit for Antiquities, and other objects of 
science and literature, to be the foundation of a 
Museum, with a view to the studies of the 
University. 

: ie 
DUBLIN. 


The University Examinations of Hilary 
Term were held on the 22nd of January, and 
terminated on the Ist of February. 

On Saturday, February Ynd, the usual 
honours were adjudged to the following Under- 
graduates :— 


Henry Vickers, George Mac Dowell, 

Junior Freshmen.—Mr. George Augustus 
Shaw, Falkener Chute Sandes, Mich. G. Cen- 
way, W. Roderick Conner, Cornelius 0’Leary, 
Goodwin O'Leary, John W. Hallowell, R, 
Biggs, Hallam Kyle. 


PREM. IN LIT. HUMANIOR, 


Senior Sophs. -— Robert Mae Donnell 
(Scholar), Francis Crawford (Scholar), John 
Armstrong, Samuel Butcher (Seholar),’ D. 
Bowen Thompson (Scholar). 

Junior Sophs.—Mr. Wyndham Goold, 
Joseph Turner, James C ison, William Reeves, 
Thomas Hawthornthwaite, William Mockler, 

Senior Freskhmen.—Mr. Henry Leader, 
Mark Russell, John Bruen, William Lee, 
Thomas Woodward, Richard Geran. 

Junior Freshmea,.—Mr. James Verschoyle, 
Benj. Johnston, James Eecleston, George 
Maunsell, Thomas R. Wrightson, John 8. 
Hickey, John W. Hallowell, James K. Mar- 
shall, Timothy Callaghan. 
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BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


POPOL POE OO LLE OO LOO OOO 


BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. G. Maclear, 
Bedford ; of Rev. J. Timbrill, D.D., Glouces- 
ter; of Rev. G. Phillimore, Willen V., Bucks ; 
of Rev. J. Hatherett, Eastington R. ; of Rev. 
J. Frampton, Tetbury V. ; of Rev. W. Dalby, 
Warminster V., Wilts; of Rev. J. Chichester, 
Arlington R., Devon. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. J. 
Haggarth, Upham R., Hants; of Rev. F. D. 
Gilby, Eckington V., Worcestershire ; of Rev. 
T. Fuller, Eaten Place; of Rev. W. A. B. C. 
Cave, Flixton P.; of Rev. J. J. Holmes, 
Heavitree R,. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Kirkbucham, Isle of Man, the Rev. F. 
Ayckbowm, Rector of Trinity, Chester, and 
Domestic Chaplain of the Marquis of West- 
minster, to Mary A., only d. of T. Hutchinson, 
Esq., of Bemahague, and of Bury, Lancashire ; 
Rev. J. Howell, B.A., Rector of Normanton- 
upon-Soar, Nottinghamshire, to Elizabeth, 
eldest d. of Mr. T. Harborne, of Solibull ; Rev. 
J. Wing, Incumbent of Elstow, near Bedford, 
to Anne, only d. of D. Hardy, Esq., of Market 
Overton, Rutland; Rev. J. H. Evans, of 


Hampstead, to Elizabeth, third d. of R. Bird, 
Esq., of Taplow Hill; Rev. T. R. Welch, 
M.A., of Hallsham, Sussex, to Mary, d. of 
B. Bond, Esq., of Devonshire-place ; Rev. W. 
Bowen, of Cradley, to Marianne, d. of J. 
Priestley, Esq., of the same place; Rev. J. H. 
Harrison, M.A., Rector of Bugbrooke, North- 
amptonshire, to Gertrude M., youngest d. of 
H. L. Rose, Esq., of Lansdowne-place, Bath ; 
Rev. T. Oakley, M.A., of Wigmore, Hereford, 
to Esther, d. of the late N, Marshall, Esq., of 
Enstone ; Rev. R. P. Morrell, Pell. of Magda- 
len Coll., to Mary M., eldest d. of G. Brook, 
Esq., of Colchester; Rev. G. T, Whitfield, of 
Bockleton, Herefordshire, to Fanny, youngest 
d. of the late P. R. Wilson, Esq., of Barnet, 
Herts; Rev. A. Mangles, of Woodbridge, to 
Georgiana, d. of G. Scott, Esq., of Ravens- 
court; Rev. T. H. Dyke, M.A., to Elizabeth, 
second d. of T. L. Fairfax, Esq., of Newton 
Kyme, Yorkshire; Rev. L. F. Page, to Susanna 
E.., only child of the Rev. S. Cobbold, Rector 
of Woolpit; Rev. E. Higgins, of Ki nd 
Rectory, to Georgiana E., eldest d. of the late 
G. Meredith, Esq., of Nottingham Place, 
Marylebone, and of Berrington Court, Wor- 
cestershire ; Rev. W. Gregory, of Clifton, to 
Mary, eldest d. of the Rev. S. Minshall, of 
Prees, Salop. 
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KVENTS OF 


THE MONTH, 





CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


A very elegant snuff-box, turned out of 
art of the tumber of the frame of the old 
ells, supposed to have been in the Tower 

ef Diss church for 500 years, has been 
presented by the Churchwardens, Messrs. 
Fincham and Luccock, tothe Rev. William 
Manning, M.A., the most highly respected 
rector of that parish. On the lid is a silver 
plate, bearing an inscription from Cicero, 

The Rev. KE. B. Sparke, vicar of Little- 

port, has contributed the very handsome 
sum of GOl, towards the expense attendant 
on the cholera; also SOL. to be given away 
in blankets and other clothing, and the 
further sum of 151. to be given in beet 
among the poor. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

Exmouth. —A complimentary address, 
signed by fifty-two of the most influential 
and respectable residents at Exmouth, 
has been presented to the Rev. Arthur 
Hamilton, on his quitting the curacy. 


DORSETSHIRE. 
The Rev. Christopher Nevill, A.M., has 


recently presented a handsome service of 
sacramental plate to the parish church 
of Iwerne Minster, Dorset. 

On the Sist ult., St. Paul’s church, 
Poole, recently erected, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Bristol. 


DURHAM, 

The Bishop of Durham bas sent the 
incumbent of Atherley Chapel, near West 
Aukland, which was consecrated in Noy. 
last, 100/., with notice that it will be made 
200/, per annum. 

The Bishop of Durham has transmitted 


to the treasurer of the Durham University, 


the sum of 1,000/2., in addition to the dona- 


tion of 1,000/, before made by his Lordship. 


ESSEX. 

The Rev. E. Smyth, rector of Stowma- 
ries, lately distributed his annuai donations 
of beef and blankets to the poor of that 
parish, which afforded a very seasonable 
relief. 

HAMPSHIRE. 


The Bishop of Winchester has, without 
solicitation, conferred the vacant. stall 
in Winchester Cathedral upon the Head 
Master of Winchester school.—Merning 
Post. 

The Rev. Charles Baumgatten, has agreetl 
to give 170/. for the purchase of a town 
clock and bell, and the further sum of 
1001, for the erection of a tower to receive 
the same, in St. John's Chapel, Bognor. 

Seouthampton.—A piece of plate has just 
been presented to the Rev. Fre derick 
Russell, curate of Romsey. 


KENT. 


A service of plate had been offered for 
the acceptance of the Rev. M. J. Berke- 
ley, late curate of St. John’s Margate, and 
now perpetual curate af Apethorpe and 
Woodnewton, Northamptonshire, which 
was presented to the Rev. gentleman on 
the 2ist ult. 

LANCASHIRE, 

The Rev.Oswald Sergeant, of St. Philip’s 
Church, Salford, is about to resign the in- 
cumbency. The teachers and children 
of the Sunday school presented to him a 
small but beautiful silver salver, as a re- 
cord of their gratitude. 

The congregation of St. Ann’s church, 
Manchester, have presented the Rey. 
Robert Broadly, curate of that church, 
with a purse, containing fifty guineas. 

On Tuesday, the 5th inst.,a numerous and 
respectable meeting of the parishioners of 
Newchurch, in Rossendale, was held for 
the purpose of presenting a valuable tea- 
service to their minister, the Rev. Dr. 
Rathbone. 

On Wednesday, the 15th instant, a rich 
silk robe, with surplice and bands, were pre- 
sented to the Rev. William Winter, minis- 
ter of St. Peter’s Chapel, Oldham, by a 
few ladies of his congregation, as a small 
tribute of their gratitude for his zealous 
services, as minister of the said chapel, 
for between thirty and forty years. 

A beautiful piece of plate has been pre- 
sented bythe inhabitants of Stockton-upon- 
Tees to the Rev. Joseph Arrowsmith, 
B.A., on the occasion of his departure 
from that town, for the living of Fishlake, 
near Doncaster, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Rev. J. M. Jackson, curate of Len- 
ton, near Falkingham, has presented every 
poor family in the village with a pair 
of good blankets. — Lincoln Paper. 

The Inhabitants of Grantham have come 
forward with much liberality in providing 
a fund for improving church psalmody. 


Upwards of 40/. per annum has been 
already subscribed. 


MIDDLESEN. 

The parishioners of the united parishes 
of St. Lawrence, Jewry, and St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Milk Street, at a numerous vestry, 
containing dissenters as well as church- 
men, having come to an unanimous resolu- 
tion to present to their curate, the Rev. 


Samuel Smith, M.A., upon the occasion of 


his leaving the parish, a token of their 
affection and esteem, a subscription was 
accordingly entered into, which, although 
the contributions were limited to a certain 
sum, soon amounted to upwards of 70/. 
With that sum a splendid silver salver 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


and four massive candlesticks, together 
with snuffers and dish, were purchased, 
and were presented to the Rev. gentle- 
man On his birth-day, January the 8th. 
St. Dunstan’s New Church.—This beau- 
tiful Gothic edifice was consecrated in due 
form by the Bishop of London, on Thurs- 
day, 3ist of January. The Lord Mayor, 
the ‘Sheriffs, and the Aldermen and Com- 
mon Councilmen of the ward, attended. 


St. Alban’s Abbey.—On the 13th instant 
a public meeting of the friends to the res- 
toration of the above edifice was held at 
the Thatched House, St. James’s; the 
Earl of Verulam in the chair. 
the architect, Mr. Cottingham, was read, 
from which it appeared the estimate of the 
expenses for repairing the various parts of 
the building was given by Mr. Cottingham 
at 5,7001., of which 2,500/. have been 
already received. Some of the repairs are 
already completed. 

Fire at Woburn Square Church.—On the 
Srd instant, about two o'clock, shortly after 
the congregation had quitted the church 
after morning service, a fire was discovered 
in the above church. By a prompt sup- 
ply of water it was, however, soon extin- 
guished, 

On Wednesday, 30th ult., a Convoca- 
tion was held in the Chapter House of 
St. Paul’s, Divine Service having previ- 
ously been performed, at which the Dean 
of Chichester was elected VProlocutor. 

Consecration.—On January 29th, a small 
plot of ground, within the enclosure on 
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the east side of the Tower ditch, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of London, as a 
place of interment for the soldiers who 
may die within the walls of the Tower. 
‘Lhe Bishop wus attended by the aathorities 
of the fortress. The Duke of Wellington, 
as High Constable of the Tower, granted 
the piece of land for the purpose of a 
burial ground. 

The Commissioners for building new 
Path have just made their tweltth 
annual report. They stated that at the 
time of their last report, 168 churches and 
chapels had been completed, in which 
accommodation had been provided for 
231,567 persons. Since that time twenty 
churches and chapels had been completed, 
capable of accommodating 26,36] persons. 
So that on the whole 188 churches or cha- 
pels have now been completed, and therein 
accommodation provided for 257,728 per- 
sons, including 142,121 free seats. The 
Commissioners state further, that there 
are nineteen churches and chapels now 
building, and that they have approved 
plans for building eight more. 

General Cemetery Company.— The chapel 
and ground of the General Cemetery Com- 
pany was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London, on Thursday, the 24th ult. 


YORKSHIRE. 
KirkstallChurch.—W illiam Beckett, Esq., 
has presented 50/. to the fund for the outfit 
of Kirkstall church, an example truly 
worthy of imitation in times like the 
present. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

Girdlestone’s Commentary on the New Testa. 
ment. Part II. 8vo. 9s. boards. Vol. 1. 8vo, 
complete, 18s. boards. 

Wilbur’s Reference Testament. 

Messiah’s Kingdom; a Poem, 
mer. svo. 78. 6d, boards. 

Blunt’s Paul. PartII, 12mo, 58. 6d. boards, 

Hawkens’s Discourses on the Historical Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament. Svo. 6s. boards. 

Park on the Apocalypse. 3rd edition. Svo. 78. 
boards, 

Second Coming of the Lord. 12mo, 2s. 6d, bds. 

Bakewell’s Philosophical Conversations, 12mo., 
5s. 6d. boards. 

Sheppard’s Christian Encouragement. 
boards. 

Christianity Epitomized. 
8vo. boards. 

Hoole's Discourses. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

Rev. A.S. Thelwall’s Sermons. 8vo. 12s. boards, 

A Sunday School Catechism on the Old Testa. 
ment. By the Rev. E. J. Phipps. Is. 

Rev. J. Sweet’s Family Prayers. 7th edition, 
4s. 6d. boards. 

The Book of Psalms in blank verse. 
G. Masgrove. 8vo. 128. 

Herschfield’s Strictures on the Past History of 
the Jews. I2mo. 2s. 6d, boards. 

Reflections. By J.Gisborne. l2mo. 

Rev. T. Craig on Conversion, 2 vols. 


4s. 6d, boards. 
By Agnes bul- 


12mo. 6s. 


By Robert Bourne. 


By the Rev. 


6s. boards. 
izmo. 108. 


BOOKS. 


Mr. Kerrnish on Christianity. I2mo,. 7s. 

Elijah. By the author of Balaam. l2mo. 4s. 
boards. 

Bird’s Emigrant’s Tale. 


8vo. 78, Gd- boards. 


Dr. Boot’s Life of Dr. Armstrong. Vol. 1. 8vo, 
138s. boards. 
Time’s Telescope for 1833, 8vo. Qs. 


Part II], 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Excerpta Historica, or Illustrations of Euglish 
History. Royal S8vo, 218. boards, 

Words of Truth. By the author of the Well-spent 
Hour, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Ward's Events of the Little Book; and Seventh 
Trumpet. Vol. 1. 8vo. 4s. boards, 

Smith's English Flora, By Hooker. 5 vols. 8vo,. 
12s. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cycloprdia. Vol, XL. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Volll. Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 5s, 

Album Ornée. 3/. 3s. 

Valpy’s Classical Library. No. 38 4s. 6d. 

Vaipy's Shakspeare. Vol. 4. 5s, cloth. 

Report on the Extinetion of Slavery. #vo, 868. 

Knight's Vases and Ornaments. 24. 10s, 

Memoirs and Letters of Capt. Sir W. Hoste, Bart. 
2vols. 24s. 

Colonel MacKinnon’s Coldstream Guards. 
RVvO. 36s. 

Sherwoods Mormiere. {8mo. Js. 

Cry to Ireland, Il2mo. 4s. 


Swan on the Nerves. 


2 vols. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





S. T. C. is requested to consider what he would think of a publication which would insert 
a review of any work sent without a name. The article is well written, but too long. Com- 
ments on any particular passage in a work (with the passage) may always appear in the cor- 

ence. 
. B. W.’s communication was received, but not used, exactly for the reason he supposes. 
His papers are always valuable. R. F. W. on Convocations must be deferred. Ozoniensis is 
informed that the press of temporary matter precludes the use of his obliging communication. 

The Editor cannot at this moment remember any work which would help E. V. W., from 
whom he will always be too happy to hear. He has gained fragments in various works 
which would fill up deficiencies in Walker, but fears that he has little worth transcribing. 

E. N.'s remarks on tithes would have been thankfully used a few monthsago. —_ It seems too 
late now, but the Editor will take the liberty of keeping and using them if occasion offers. 

The Editor begs to say that he has already given a very long extract from Mr. Townsend 
of Timogue's excellent pamphlet, and characterized it as it appeared to him to deserve. 

What is the history of the everlasting attacks on Mr. Bunting, a leader among the Wes- 
leyans, in some of the Dissenting journals, and of the sort of Secession Wesleyan church in 
Yorkshire, which boasts of its success, and actually has a paper of its own, called the Circular 
to Wesleyan Methodists? There are strange histories in it about ‘a Bishop plan” among the 
Methodists, and the tyranny of the Conference, and quarrels about iio ‘aceon It is 
far beyond mortal patience to go through much of this; but if any one who — to kuow 
the history would kindly give a short account of it, it would provably be valuable. 

G.P. H. asks why the prices of books are not given in the Review department. Because it 
would subject each review to the advertisement duty. Alas! alas! how foolish are the poor 
writers who flatter themselves that people take the trouble of reading what they have the 
trouble of writing. This is only the third time of asking and answering the same question. 

Do clergy remember the Act past last Session relating to moduses, &c., by which they will 
be concluded from ever trying the validity of such moduses, unless they commence proceedings 
before August next? See this Magazine for October. 

The two following notices should have appeared in the last number : — 

‘* A Ritualist’s” Letter came too late, a course the subject is uf no interest to him now. 
** A Clergyman of the diocese of Canterbury” states that many who signed the address to the 
Archbishop did not, as a Correspondent of this Magazine thinks, wish that Convocation 
should not be restored. The Editor would beg to say to both these gentlemen, that if letters 
come on the 26th or 27th of a month, it would require the aid of magic to have them 
considered, sent to the press, and printed in due time. ‘The 15th of any month is the latest 
period at which matters requiring to be attended to on the first of the next should be sent. 

The Editor deeply regrets not being able to insert X.’s communication this month, It shall 
have place uext, and he will look on X.’s promised account as a very great favour. 

* Archwophilus’s” paper is only deferred, and that with great regret. 

Would it be too much trouble for the friends of the church te insert such paragraphs of 
this Magazine as state fucts and contradict fulschoods in the country papers? cede ifa 
knowledge of the truth be thought desirable, this would not be taxing them very heavily. 

« J. P.S.” is thanked in the warmest manner for his kindness. This is the help which is 
indeed wanted. Has he included the Ledbury Committees of the Society for b 
Christian Knowledge, and Dispensary, which another kind assistant has supplied ? 

* A Well-wisher to consistent Church Reforii’ seems to think that consistency requires A 
to do whatever B does. He complains of the Sussex Gentlemen, the Bishop and Chapter of 
Chichester, for not augmenting their small livings, because other people have done so. This 
is reasonable and just no doubt. 

Will * A. B.” himself supply the information which he asks for? Really, unless each 
person will give some pains to get what information he really believes to be important, there 
no going on. One pair of eves gets tired. 

* ©” and “ C. S.” 

* The Clergy On 


roumoting 


on Psalmody, shall appear as soon as possible. So shall * A. L.” 
' phan Society Meeting” was received too late for this number. 
“J. M. RR.” proposes an Analysis of the Works of the Fathers, rather a large work, But 
if he will analyse one or two, he will do good to himself at all events, and perhaps others will 
follow his example. 
Mr. Day's pamphlet was reviewed some months ago. Any observations by W. K. on the 
Labour Rate ome \ he very valuable, It is becoming very general in some districts. 
** Investigator’ proposes that the Magazine should contain Lives of Bampton, Boyle, 
Hulse, &c, Will he send one or feo, not to say all, these lives ? They must not be too long. 
The Address of the Clergy to the Bishop of Gloucester shall be given next month, 
Correspondents are requested to take the trouble of attending to the fyllowing direction. 
Letters containing advertisements, titles of hooks about to be published, orders, or any other 
matter of busiwess, are to be addressed to the J’udblishers. Letters containing matter to be 


inserted in the Magezine, are to be addressed to the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 





